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DECEMBER, 1897. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK AMONG THE 


LAGOONS OF LOWER LOUISIANA. 


BY ANDREWS WILKINSON. 


ITH the passing of 

W Christmas week 

we had finished 

grinding the 

canecrop on my father’s 

“Myrtle Grove’ plan- 

tation, below New Or- 

leans; and, after a few 

hours’ rest from the two 

months of day and night 

incessant labor of the 

“cane-rolling” season, 

_ my brother, H. W., and 

— myself made ready for 

‘ our annual midwinter 

hunt among the lakes and lagoons of 
the South Louisiana sea-marsh. 

We had a wide field for sport in our 
week's hunting—a stretch of tide-water 
wilderness, fifteen miles wide, from the 
back of the plantation to Barataria Bay, 
and extending thirty miles across, from 
the Grande Cheniére of the Mississippi 
River to the wooded banks of Bayou 
Lafourche. Four hundred square miles 
of sea-marsh, bayous, lakes, lagoons, 
shell-mounds and cheniéres, with no 
human habitation save an occasional 
fisherman’s palmetto hut, or a hunter’s 
tabanage shanty, lay before us, inviting 
us to shoot, fish, rove and camp where 
we would, and poach on nature’s best 
preserves for rail, snipe, duck, marsh- 
tabbits and deer. 

H. and myself, with Tom Howard, 
our reliable colored cook and camp 
setvitor, and old Jean, the ante-bellum 


plantation deer-hunter, loaded up our 
cat-rigged hunting-boat with a big tar- 
paulin tent, camp-beds, provisions for a 
week’s cruise, and a good supply of 
hunting and fishing accoutrements. 
With three light hunting pirogues, 
containing three or four dozen decoys, 
in tow, we set sail down our Barataria 
navigation and drainage canal for one 
of our favorite camping-spots, a diminu- 
tive shell-mound some six miles distant 
in the sea-marsh wilderness. 

Shortly after our craft got under way 
I picked up a light twelve-gauge gun 
with a good supply of No. 8 cartridges 
and took my station in the bow of the 
boat, with my back against the mast, to 
commence our week’s sport at once 
with a little rail-shooting, and at the 
same time provide us with our first 
game dinner. For two and a half miles 
of its total length of three our canal led 
through a particularly low stretch of 
tide-marsh, with waist-high sedge-grass 
growing over both muddy banks. From 
the first bunch of sedge fluttered up a 
great red rail, large as a broiling chicken. 
He was only a dozen yards away, and 
down he went in a little fog of feathers. 
Tom Howard hauled one of the pirogues 
alongside, jumped in, loosed her painter- 
line, and, dropping behind, retrieved 
our first bird and followed on for more. 
He had not more than a minute to 
gather another, for quickly a fat, blue 
rail, bigger than his red relative (Rad//us 
elegans), flushed a short distance ahead, 
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and tried to cross our bow for the other 
bank. He stopped in the middle of the 
canal. 

This rail-shooting sport lasted all the 
way down the canal, with the result of 
bagging eight or ten of the choice red 
and blue species, and over double that 
number of poules d'eau. . 

We entered our first bayou, which 
was about a hundred yards wide, and 
luffed our boat up in the wind to wait 
for our “retriever,” who had fallen some 
distance behind. I then took the tiller, 
and H had his turn with the bow-gun. 
The tide was low, and the mud-flats at 
the edge of the bayou were bare. On 
these flats were great numbers of green- 
winged teal “lazing’’ in the sun after 
their morning feed. Sometimes we 
swung around a point of the winding 
bayou within long gunshot of a flock 
before they discovered us, when H 
would drop two or three of them with a 
quick double, as they rose and flew 
straight away for more restful loafing. 

Two miles from the mouth of the 
canal we entered a sizable lake, which 
the Creole professional hunters call Bay 
Laurié, from its having a narrow skirt 
of marsh-laurel on its northern shore. 
(The Creoles call all of our tidal lakes 
bays.) 

Betore the universal use of breech- 
loaders and the invention of nitro-pow- 
ders, when I was a boy-hunter, I have 
seen about two square miles of ducks on 
Lake Laurié. When we reached it the 
area of bluebills had dwindled down to 
a few scattered acres. But there were 
enough of the ducks left to make that 
deep, rising “‘ woo-0-0-0-0,” the wild sym- 
phony from thousands of water - fowl 
wings, so musical to the veteran duck- 
hunter’s ear. 

As we entered the lake and sailed 
over its surface, the fowl would rise 
from two or three hundred yards to 
half a mile away, and settle in rafts, well 
out of gunshot of the furthershore. We 
wasted no time chasing after “ nooning”’ 
bluebills in big open water, but sailed 
into a comparatively wide waterway 
called Bayou Grosse Loutre. 

Bayou Grosse Loutre (or Big Otter 
in English) is about two hundred yards 
wide in its narrowest part, where it 
makes a double turn like a big letter S. 
In the hollow of the first curve from 
Bay Laurié is a low shell-bank, bare of 
bush or tree, rising at the brink of the 
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bayou about a foot above its spongy sea- 
marsh banks. That shell-mound is not 
more than fifty feet square, but is big 
enough for all the purposes of a hunting 
camp, and the marsh itself affords fair 
enough walking at low tide. The Grosse 
Loutre shell-pile was our chosen camp- 
ground, and we reached it about midday. 

All hands spent an hour in setting 
up our roomy tarpaulin tent and get- 
ting our things properly arranged; then 
Tom Howard started the camp-fire 
from fuel we had brought along, set 
the kettle boiling to make coffee, and 
went about making us a rail fricassee for 
dinner. Jean baited two or three crab- 
lines with the entrails of the plucked 
birds, and set about catching us a lot of 
crabs as bait for redfish, or red drum, 
or sheepshead, with which sea-fish the 
waters of BayouGrosse Loutreabounded. 

In a few minutes enough crab-bait 
had been secured for astart ; and, while 
H. was getting all the hunting gear into 
shape, I took a good rod and line and 
went over to the other side of the 
bayou, where the water was twenty feet 
deep over a hard shell bottom, to kill 
enough fish for supper. 

By the time that Tom beat the dinner- 
gong on the bottom of his biggest tin- 
pan I had two fine young redfish about 
thirty inches long and weighing ten 
or twelve pounds apiece, just about 
the proper size for making Creole court- 
bouillon. I promptly paddled my light 
pirogue back to camp at the welcome 
summons to Tom’s banquet. It was 
truly a “banquet” prepared by an ac- 
complished cook, though fricasseed rail 
was its piece de résistance, and the wine 
with which it was washed down was of 
California vintage. 

About four o’clock p.m., the bluebills. 
began their afternoon flight, just as if 
they had purposely fitted that perform- 
ance to the finishing of our own after- 
dinner “lazing.” Old Jean and Tom 
Howard, after setting a bunch of decoys 
before each of the two points in the turns 
of the bayou, had sailed away in the boat 
to procure a supply of fuel from a group 
of live oaks on a shell-mound several 
miles distant; so H. and I wasted no 
time in taking possession of our re- 
spective points on the “ Passée.” 

Bluebills are peculiarly cautious when 
flying from lake to lake over a con- 
necting stream; they travel low and 
keep carefully over the middle of such. 
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stream, following all of the curves 
thereof instead of taking shorter cuts 
over the marshes. Thus in our par- 
ticular bayou, in their regular line of 
flight, they would pass at least a hun- 
dred yards from the shore “ blinds,” the 
bayou being two hundred yards or more 
in width in its narrowest reaches. But 
there are ways to “sarcumvent” the 
wisest ducks that ever flew. About a 
hundred feet from shore, out in the 
comparatively shoal water of the curve 
opposite the first point on which I stood, 
we stuck along pole asa staff, with a 
bifurcated banner of red and white 
flannel undergarments waving at its 
top. H. invented that scheme, and it 
worked to perfection. 

I had hardly banked my little hunt- 
ing boat on my point and taken my 
stand in the shoulder-high “basket- 
reeds” when I saw a dusky thread-like 
line skimming along the bayou from 
Bay Laurié. In ten or fifteen seconds 
the thin line grew into a long row of 
humming black balls, which were ducks 
coming head-on,:at a rate of a mile or so 
a minute. Knowing they were safely 
out of gunshot of either shore they had 
nothing to bother their bluebill brains 


but the question as to whether or not 
there was better feed in the lake for 
which they were bound than in that 
which they had just left. 

In heedless haste they turned the first 
curve, when the scare-flag flashed on 


their startled sight. Swoop! up they 
went, lifting the plane of their horizontal 
flight twenty feet higher in the wink of 
an eye, and swinging in their fright 
some sixty or seventy yards nearer my 
point. As they passed me about thirty 
yards away I let go a smokeless seven- 
shotted shell at their extended necks 
and heads, then a black-powder load of 
No. 6 in the rear to drive the search- 
ing pellets up under the grain of their 
feathers. “ Ping!” “bang!” down went 
half a dozen of them with spattering 
thuds; then the demoralized flock, 
utterly forgetting their conservative 
mid-channel course, swung clear across 
the bayou and passed within still closer 
range of H.'s masked battery, before 
which a few more of them remained. 
Ten ducks certainly fell, but three or 
four of them went on under when they 
hit the water. They were crippled, and 
the hunter who looks for winged blue- 
bills wastes his time. 
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Before we can retrieve our dead game, 
I see another dusky line fast approach. 
ing, and dodge my head below the tops 
of the reeds, ready to take further toll 
from the speeding passengers. Again, 
frightened by that nondescript banner, 
the flock swings in short range with 
their deviating swerve. I tumble four or 
five to my double summons, and drive 
them over to H., for the exaction of 
further tribute. 

Our afternoon shooting lasted a little 
over an hour. While we were picking 
up the last of our game, our camp at- 
tendants returned with their boat-load 
of fire-wood ; and we paddled back to 
the shell-pile, where we cleaned our 
guns during the little remaining day. 
light, then watched Tom fixing up his 
redfish court-bouillon for supper. 

I cannot tell exactly how he did it, 
but will give a rough account of his 
culinary effort. He cleaned one of the 
fish, and cut it up into squares about 
half the size of the palm of one’s hand, 
and put them in a big pot on a red-hot 
fire of wood-coals, along with some lard 
and water, shaved onions, a little bunch 
of budding bay-leaves, a tablespoontul 
of Worcestershire sauce and two of 
vinegar, two or three chopped-up pods 
of large green peppers, two thinly sliced 
lemons, and salt and cayenne pepper for 
final seasoning. 

Fortunately the dish was not long in 
cooking, as its appetizing fragrance was 
enough to set one wild with hunger 
before it was ready to be served. When 
it was done, the least I can say of it is, 
that four men did not leave a scrap of 
that ten-pound redfish in pot or platter, 
and they sopped up with their bread 
the last drop of its marvelous gravy. 

After a good night’s sleep we woke to 
find the morning star just climbing over 
the eastern edge of the marsh-horizon. 
The dead marsh-grass around our camp 
was weighted down with ahoar frost like 
snow, and a thin crust of ice was over 
the camp water-bucket. Ina few min- 
utes Tom warmed us up with our morn- 
ing coffee, and we were off to our 
respective points for the early flight of 
the bluebills. H. then had the better 
position for shooting, as the ducks 
traveled from the larger to the lesser 
lake ; though I never could understand 
why they would change their feeding- 
ground so regularly when one lake was 
as good as the other. 
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The scare-flag was posted in the curve 
opposite H.’s point, and I prepared to 
play second fiddle. At the first blush 
of dawn the flight began, and we bom- 
parded the birds for two hours, and then 
adjourned to enjoy our remaining red- 
fish roasted in barbecue for breakfast. 

After breakfast we sent Tom Howard 
back to the plantation with a canoe-load 
of game consisting of 130 bluebills, 
black duck, and green-winged teal with 
some two dozen poules d'cau. About 
ten A.M. H. took his snipe-gun and 
walked out about a quarter of a mile to 
an old burn in the marsh, where it had 
been fired in the early fall by the 
professionuls hunting marsh-rabbits for 
market. f tried the rod and line again, 
while old Jean with his long and vener- 
able muzzle-loader set forth in one of 
the pirogues to burn off one or two 
little marsh islets half way between our 
camp and the head of Barataria Bay. 
These islets fairly swarmed with 
marsh-rabbits. 

Tom Howard hovein sight, returning 
tocamp, about 1 p.m.; and that artist in 
the culinary line stepped ashore, deliv- 
ered us the latest New Orleans papers, 
lit the camp-fire, and proceeded to 
compound us a Creole jambolaya for 
dinner. 

The basis of that dish was a tinpan- 
ful of duck gizzards. He started the 
business with a pint of boiling lard in 
the bottom of the pot, into which he 
sprinkled flour until it commenced to 
turn yellow; then he dumped in the giz- 
zards thoroughly cleaned and cut in 
half, two large sliced onions, a few bits 
of lean ham, a freshly opened can of 
tomatoes; slowly sprinkled in, without 
stirring the cooking compound, a pint 
and a half of pearly rice-grains, and 
seasoned the whole with salt and an 
extra-liberal supply of red pepper. 

A half hour after the rice was added 
the dish was done toaturn. Our cook- 
ery seemed to be getting climacteric : 
fricasseed rail was great, redfish court- 
bouillon was greater, and if gizzard jam- 
bolaya be not the greatest dish a camp- 
hunter ever tasted I should like to try 
its superior, Yet another element may 
be added to the above receipt ; while 
the cooking is going on at its liveliest, 
drop in, one by one, with the other in- 
gtedients, about two dozen medium- 
sized salt Barataria Bay oysters ; then I 
think that Epicurus and Lucullus would 


rise from their ancient graves and fight 
over Creole jambolaya. 

We loafed away the afternoon read- 
ing the papers and listening to Tom 
Howard’s quaint plantation reminis- 
cences, of which he had an unlimited 
store. The bluebill flight had slacked 
off ; for after using the scare-flag and 
double blinds two or three times those 
comparatively wise ducks become wary, 
and one has to wait a week for them to 
forget all about the ruse before trying 
it on again. 

Old Jean arrived just before sun- 
down, and, after finishing his platter of 
piled-up jambolaya, and polishing that 
utensil, he proceeded to discharge in 
pairs the cargo of marsh-rabbits that he 
had killed as they swam the narrow 
bayous around the burning islets. I am 
afraid to mention how many the old 
man had; but it was another case of a 
large family athome. There were mill- 
ions more hares in the marshes; and 
it was better to save all of them one 
could from the claws of the hawks and 
the wildcats or Bay lynxes. 

In “the dusk of the dawn” the next 
morning H went in one of the pi- 
rogues to a flat lagoon formed by the 
confluence of three shallow bayous, two 
miles away to the southeast, to try his 
hand at the flocks of green-winged teal 
which frequented that favorite feeding- 
ground. I took another canoe with a 
dozen mallard decoys, bound for a shoal 
expansion of another little bayou, the 
same distance in an easterly direction, 
to see if I could not bag a few “green- 
heads.” Numbers of mallards resorted 
there in the daytime to shell their giz- 
zards and romp about and have a good 
time generally. I got to my bayou flat 
a few minutes after sunrise, after wast- 
ing a quarter of an hour trying to bag a 
big buck that had jumped from his 
bed in a low laurel thicket on the bank 
of one of the bayous through which I 
passed. I forgot to say that old Jean 
had taken the remaining canoe and 
paddled away for Bayou Francois, four 
miles distant, to try for deer along the 
comparatively firm banks of that stream. 

No duck had yet arrived at my par- 
ticular flat when I reached it, so I set 
my decoys up wind in close gunshot, 
hauled my boat ashore in the high 
marsh-grass, sat in her bottom and bent 
the grass over my head. I then 
commenced to talk “duck” loudly by 
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blowing with compressed lips through 
my loosely closed hand, with its thumb 
and forefinger tightly curled to form a 
mouthpiece. I learned thus from the 
“ professionals ” to talk better mallard 
language than I could with the best 
artificial duck-call ever made. 

I had not finished my first violent spell 
of quacking when I heard responsive 
mallard speeches from a muskrat-per- 
forated marsh not far away. I talked 
back at them again, and the sound of 
rising wings set me to gabbling and 
quacking worse than Bayou Cadiens at 
a barefoot ball. The deluded flock 
came straight my way without circling 
once to investigate. With an old green- 
head in the lead they half turned to 
slide down among my decoys, with their 
swiftly sloping descent into the water. 
The head drake and two ladies of his 
harem suddenly “ bunched” themselves 
and stayed with the decoys; the others 
of the flock soared skyward and hurried 
off to have their usual good time. 


Like an echo to my double shot I 


heard H.’s gun open fire within a mile 
of me, and, for a time, we had a merry 
morning fusillade. I had killed seven- 
teen ducks, all mallards, and stuck them 


with reeds in their necks to steady them 
among my wooden decoys, when there 
came a lull in the flight, and I noticed 


that the tide was falling. I had come 
for half a mile from a deep bayou up 
this flat branch on only six inches of 
water, and now with some fifty extra 
pounds of ducks in my canoe I had only 
three inches left to get out on. 

It was necessary to hustle out of there 
right away, or to remain until midnight 
to await the returning tide; so, stimu- 
lated by the fears of an empty stomach 
and exposure for several hours to the 
night’s frosty air, I hurriedly launched 
my canoe in the semi-liquid ooze, gath- 
ered up my dead ducks, left all of my 
wood decoys where they were, to save 
weight as much as possible, and vigor- 
ously poled my way for the deep bayou. 
After more than an hour’s hard work 
poling over the half mile of that mud- 
flat, I glided forth into paddling water, 
and, though it was a cold day, the 
moisture was dripping from my face. 

I had hardly reached camp when H. 
came in with thirty odd teal. He, too, 
had been very nearly cut off by the 
falling tide. 

Toward the mid-afternoon old Jean 
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rounded the Bay Laurié turn with the 
largest of our canoes loaded down to 
the gunwale, and what looked like two 
separate bunches of fagots sticking 
above her mold-strips amidships. When 
he got near enough for us to distinguish 
his features the old man shook his head 
and laughed with a sound singularly 
like the quacking of a mallard duck. 
When he ran his craft ashore we beheld 
two fine three and four-year-old bucks 
lying on their backs in her bottom with 
their bound legs sticking above them. 

Tom Howard made a “gre’t ’mira. 
tion” over the deer, but when old Jean 
lifted up from behind his bench the 
hunting-coat that he had chucked off in 
his four-mile paddle back to camp, and 
exposed to view an immense coon with 
the wide grin of death on his coun. 
tenance, Tom just stood still and 
howled. When Jean gave him that 
“varmint” for “Malviny an’ the chil 
luns,” he whooped in such a manner as 
to convince me of the justice of his 
claim to a part-Indian ancestry, of 
which he was wont to boast. 

There were two canoe-loads of game 
to be sent home on the morrow, with a 
few redfish and sheepshead which we 
had kept alive in a hidden fish-car that 
we had long kept in the Bayou Grosse 
Loutre. We were getting along fairly 
well in our midwinter hunting holiday. 
There were more than a_ hundred 
mouths on the plantation to appreciate 
our results, so there was no danger of 
our glutting the local game supply. 

It would be but a repetition of two ot 
three days of such experience to describe 
all of our week’s shooting, and our vari- 
ous feats of gastronomy with venison, 
duck, snipe, rail, and the finest varieties 
of sea-fish to form our al fresco bill of 
fare. We shot, fished, loafed, or cruised 
around in our little cat-boat at will. 
Before we finished our hunt old Jean 
killed two more deer ; and without being 
bothered by the vicinity of the pro- 
fessionals we had all the snipe and duck 
shooting that we wanted, while “ Mal- 
viny an’ the chilluns” were provided 
with enough smoked coon-meat and 
pickled poules d cau to last them for the 
remainder of winter. 

After a week of the finest kind of mid- 
winter weather we took advantage of a 
favoring southerly breeze, gathered up 
our “ plunder” and the last of our game 
and sailed away for our plantation home. 
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>MONG all the 

|; athletic sports 

practiced by the 

Scandinavian 

and Anglo-Sax- 

on races, there 

are none that 

have reached 

the internation- 

al importance of 

fancy and speed skating. For the last 

ten years it has.been the custom 

to gather together the representative 

skaters of Norway, Sweden, Germany, 

Holland, England, the United States 

and Canada, both amateur and profes- 

sional, in a series of contests in speed 

for supremacy at all distances from two 
hundred yards up to five miles. 

If any one man can be credited 
with the inauguration of this custom, it 
is undoubtedly Axel Paulson, who, in 
1884, made a tour of America, and so 
stimulated interest in the sport, that the 
next year saw the first truly interna- 
tional meet, in Holland, to decide the 
championships of the world. 

Owing to different conditions of 
climate and the varied facilities for 
skating offered by different countries, 
the racing customs are by no means 
the same in all parts of the world.’ In 
England, the Fen country gives natural, 
straightaway courses, and for the long- 
er distances the competitors skate a 
certain number of times back and for- 
ward over the course, making sharp 
turns at the ends. The long reaches of 
clear ice on the Hudson give the best 
chance for a purely straightaway course, 
which is the fairest test of speed, but 
prevents the spectators from seeing the 
whole race. In Canada and most parts 
of the United States, the covered rinks 
place a premium on skill in turning the 
corners, while the circular rink develops 
a style which handicaps a competitor 
when placed under other conditions. 

At international races it is the habit 


SPERED-S 


to lay out the course, measured in 
meters, in two concentric paths divided 
by a snowbank, or a row of blocks, so 
that neither competitor can foul, or in 
any way gain advantage over the other, 
for the men are started together in pairs. 
On the back-stretch, there is a space left 
where the two courses communicate, 
and at this point an official stands with 
a flag, to show, by waving it, which is to 
cross first to the other path. The com- 
petitor on the inner path thus crosses 
and finishes the second half of the lap 
on the outer, while the other crosses to 
the inner; and by this means both skaters 
cover the same distance in each lap, and 
yet neither has the advantage of skat- 
ing close behind the other, and being 
thereby sheltered from the wind, a very 
considerable advantage, when one re- 
members that, even on a still day, they 
have to overcome a wind blowing about 
twenty miles an hour. 

To prevent loafing, the man making 
the best time for the distance is de- 
clared the winner, even if he has not 
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J. K. MCCULLOCH, STRIDING. 
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LORDHAL, OF NORWAY. 


actually competed with the one who 
gets second place. This is the fairest 
way for competitors, but it is not so in- 
teresting to the spectators as was the 
long line of men, sometimes six or seven 
in number, skating stroke for stroke till 
the final spurt, that often degenerated 
into a wild scramble at the finish. 

In Holland where, as a rule, they 
have short races only, the difficulty of 
judging at the finish becomes so great 
that they have designed a machine 
which, by the dropping of a weight, 
registers the winner automatically. 

At the big meet, held in Montreal, 
on February sth and 6th, 1897, all the 
greatest skaters were collected together, 
with the possible exceptions of Jaap 
Eden, of Holland, who has retired, hold- 
ing nearly all the records, and JohnS. 
Johnson ; and a good opportunity pre- 
sented itself for comparing speed and 
style. 

John Nillson, of Minneapolis, who, 
when quite a youngster, saw and ad- 
mired Axel Paulson skate, during his 
American tour, was the first to skate 
with his long “reachers.” These are 
what have become known as the Nor- 
wegian pattern, and almost all the fast 
skaters use the same style. It is a thin 
blade from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length, and almost perfectly flat on the 
bottom. This blade is stiffened by being 


set into a metal tube about an inch above 
the ice, and the metal bed-plates are ar- 
ranged either to screw on to the soles of 
the shoes, or to be built in between the 
outer and inner soles when the shoe is 
made. 

With a piece of saw-steel set in wood, 
young Nillson improvised a pair like 
Paulson’s, and soon won the champion. 
ship of Minnesota, and ever since then 
he has been prominent in speed-skating. 
He competed in Montreal in 1895, but 
was defeated at the end of the season 
of ’96, in Minneapolis, by McCulloch. 
He was forced into the professional 
class through his cycling, and since 
then he has met and defeated all the 
prominent professionals. His victory 
over Joe Donohue, in which he gained 
two laps on him in a five-mile race, on 
a quarter-mile track, was remarkable. 

Usually when Nillson came out for 
his daily exercise, in preparation for the 
international championship in 1897, he 
was followed by nearly all the others 
who were training for the same events, 
and who tried to test their speed by do- 
ing their best to keep up to him, stride 
for stride. The crowd soon began to 
thin out as the pace became hotter, 
until but one or two of the best were 
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left, tailing 
out in an 
ever - length- 
ening line, 
only to retire 
from the 
hopelass 
struggle with 
this wonder- 
ful athlete, 
who seemed 
absolutely 
tireless as he 
sped around 
thetrack,roll- 
ing off lap 
after lap with 
apparent 
ease. 

Among the 
amateurs, 
John David- 
son is one of 
the most 
promising. Easy and graceful in his 
style, it is only when he is hard-pressed 
that onesees the magnificent action of 
his arms and back. In his portrait, 
p. 218, we see this skater just as he is 
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about to give the final push with his 
right foot, his arms swung to their 
full extent back and to the right, and 
the trunk following the swing of the 


shoulders. The strong muscles of the 
back are splendidly shown, also the 
long, powerful thighs. 

The present holder of the amateur 
championship of the world is J. K. Mc- 
Culloch, of Winnipeg. Born near Perth, 
he has lived in Manitoba since the age 
of four. He stands five feet six, and 
weighs one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds. One can hardly call him a 
specialist, for besides speed-skating, in 
which he is supreme, he isa good figure- 
skater and hockey-player; as an oars- 
man and canoeist he is noted, not to 
speak of gymnastics; while his fame as 
a cyclist, sprinter and jumper would be 
enough to make the reputation of most 
men, 

The physical characteristics of this re- 
markable athlete will be of interest, and 
he is shown on p. 217, taken in a vigor- 
ous skating pose. Here again the thighs 
are the strong point, but, unlike the other 
skaters, he has splendidcalvesand power- 
ful arms and shoulders, forming a picture 
of the ideal athlete. In the photograph, 
the action of the figure and the feeling 
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of speed are well brought out by the 
flexed thigh and rounded back bending 
to avoid the wind, with the powerful 
swing of the arms and thrust of the 
right leg, while the whole body is 
crouched up as if ready to be extended 
in one supreme effort. 

One of his strongest and speediest 
competitors was Nass, the Norwegian, 
seen below, whose style closely resem- 
bled that of John S. Johnson. He won 
the 500-meter race, a distance for which 
he holds the world’s record of 46 4-5 
seconds, and at which he has never been 
beaten. In the 1,500-meter race, al- 
though skating in different heats, their 
time was the same. 

After alternately leading throughout 
the race, McCulloch won by the narrow 
margin of 2-5 of asecond. The action 
of the two skaters as they flew over the 
ice, stride for stride, now bent and 
crouched and in an instant extended 
with upstretched arms, as if about to 
take wing, was a memorable one, and 
brought the crowd of spectators to their 
feet with excitement and enthusiasm. 

Among the competitors on that oc- 
casion was Julius Seyler, the European 
champion, col. 2, p. 220, who pluckily 
competed, after a long and rough sea 
voyage ; and although he did not win, 
yet, under more favorable circumstan- 
ces, he would have been a most formi- 
dable opponent. He skated with arms 
down instead of folded across the back 
as did most of the others, and his records 
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show him to 
be one of the 
speediest of 
modern skat- 
ers. 

The fine 
figure and 
graceful 
style of Lord- 
hal, the Nor- 
wegian, was 
also much to 
be admired ; 
he skates al- 
most erect, 
as in col. 1, p. 
218, but his 
splendid all- 
round mus- 
cular devel- 
opment is to 
be attributed 
rather to 
gymnastics 
and other 
forms of ath- 
letics than to 








skatingalone. 





J. K. McCULLOCH, In training, 
Amateur Champion of the World. the rule fol- 
lowed by the 
best men is practically the same. Short 
sprints are taken daily, followed bya 
distance varying from two to five miles, 
and ending at full speed. A rub-down 
and a rest finish the day’s work. 

There is a great affinity between skat- 
ing and cycling, and many athletes ex- 
cel in both. Eden and Johnson are 
champions on the wheel; while Nill- 
son, McCulloch, Harley and John David- 
son are better known on the cinder- 
path than on the rink. The reason 
for this fact is, that the exercises are 
closely allied in their main points, al- 
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though in many particulars they differ. 
The same type of figure is found in 
the followers of both sports; both re- 
quire a deep chest and powerful heart 
and lungs. The thighs are, as a rule, 
long and very powerfully develope: 
by both games. In cycling, the calves 
are strongly developed by the con- 
stant ankle movement in raising the 
heel ; while in skating, the calf remains 
little employed, because of the long, flat 
skate to which the foot is firmly bound, 
the main force of the stroke being given 
with the foot flat. 

In skating, the arms are little em- 
ployed, as in cycling, but the back gets 
more work, because it has no handle-bars 
tosupportit. Hence, skaters have, usu- 
ally, a very strong, well-developed back 
and neck. 

As a sport, 
thve-a., 1% 
should be 
carried on 
with other 
forms of ex- 
ercise that 
will develop 
the arms and 
shoulders 
and front of 
the chest, 
such as gym- 
nastics and 
boxing in 
winter, la- 
crosse or 
canoeing in 
summer, 
while the 
calves can be 
developed by 
running, 
jumping or Beene gt mee i 
cycling. JULIUS SEYLER, OF SWITZERLAND. 


J. DONOHUE, 





THE OLD SHE ON BAYOU SECHE. 


BY HARRY BALL. 


YEAR ago I was visiting my 
college friend, Walter Morton, 
at his plantation in the Yazoo- 


Mississippi Delta. It is a pecu- 


liar and interesting region, where half- 
tropical vegetation grows in a delir- 
ious luxuriance undreamed of in well- 
conducted and temperate localities, and 
where civilization exists only in spots. 
Plantation homes are scattered many 


miles apart, and surrounded by vast 
areas of wood and sweeps of cotton 
land. The uncleared country is a riot 
of vine-clasped woods, almost impene- 
trable cane-brakes, and isintersected by 
a network of bayous—dark, sluggish, 
sinister, and suggestive of all manner of 
creeping reptile life. Alligators lurk in 
their black and sullen depths; huge 
snapping-turtles are at home among the 
tangled water-flags and giant leaves of 
the yellow lotus; moccasins slide over 
the unctuous blue mud, or sun them- 
selves on moss - grown, fallen trunks. 
But in these black waters the striped 
bass abound, gamest of fresh - water 
fishes; the goggle-eye perch, big and 
black, ugly to behold, but keen to bite, 
beautiful to fight, and fair to see on the 
supper-table ; the royal bream, glitter- 
ing in gold and crimson armor; and a 
multitude of lesser fry, for the sake of 
which a true artist of rod and line would 
gladly dare mosquitoes, moccasins, and 
all the horrors of these solitudes, dark 
even in the midday sun. 

_ But to business. It was five o’clock 
in the morning of an October day and 
the appointed time for setting out on 
my first bear-hunt. With the first peep 
of dawn a grinning black face had ap- 


peared at my door, and “Sugar - foot 
Ike” crept in, bearing with cautious 
hands an old-fashioned silver waiter (it 
had been buried for two years during 
the war, and the stains were there still), 
which held a cup of steaming coffee, 
“ Black as hate, bitter as love, and strong 
as steady habits.” 

No more folding of the hands to sleep 
after that coffee. As soon as I could 
get into my corduroys I joined Walter 
on the veranda, where he stood’ with 
old Isom, the Nimrod of the plantation, 
himself almost as black and rugged as 
the bears which were his favorite game. 
Already the dogs were jumpingandyelp- 
ing about us, and I looked at them with 
amazement. Hunting dogs? Surely, 
never was so motley an array of canine 
democracy assembled at a cover side. 
“ Mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, and 
cur of low degree” were there. 

“Why man,” I said, “what on earth 
do you call this—your pack ?—this mob 
of shaggy, bob-tailed, flea-bitten curs?” 

He laughed. “These little, ‘flea- 
bitten curs’ are the only kind of degs 
we want this day,” he answered. “If 
they were not little, wiry, and quick on 
their legs, that old she up on Bayou 
Seche wouldn’t leave many of them 
alive to come home to supper to-night, 
would she, Isom?” 

Isom grinned assent, and I found out 
afterward that Walter was right. I 
knew but little then of the prowess of 
the old she on Bayou Seche, well 
known by that name to every dog-owner 
in the country around, and often and 
vainly hunted aforetime. 

After a hurried breakfast, we mount- 
ed, and took our way toward a distant 
line of cypress trees that raised their 
gaunt arms and shaggy heads high 
above the surrounding forest. The 
heat, which a few weeks before had 
shimmered over the cotton fields like 
light on shifted steel, was gone, and in 
its place was an air like that which 
blows over English white-thorn hedges 
at the end of May. The little dogs 
frisked and yelped about us, and quail 
rose whirring at our feet. It was an 
ideal scene of peace ; and when the sun- 
lit beauty of the fields gave place to the 
solemn grandeur of primeval woods, the 
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feeling of calm serenity was still upper- 
most in my mind. 

Slowly we picked our way through 
the deepening shadows of the wood, 
beneath a dome of green high up in the 
air, which shut out every ray of sun, and 
overhung the earth beneath with a shade 
in which no grass or shrub could grow. 
The cathedral silence impressed me 
deeply; even Walter sung and whistled 
no longer. Isom was silent by nature 
and long training, and the very dogs 
made no sound save an occasional low 
whining, full of tense excitement. 

After wandering aimlessly for an hour 
‘or more, we reached a spot where a giant 
liquidambar or sweet-gum tree lay up- 
rooted, having borne down in its fall a 
dense tangle of muscadine grape-vines, 
and making, as it lay with its green 
burden, a wilderness in itself. Its roots, 
with all the earth still clinging to them, 
formed a mound, at the foot of which 
lay a pool of ink-black water. Thedogs 
ran eagerly forward, but scarcely had 
they reached the w ater when a chorus 
of yelps burst from the whole pack sim- 
ultaneously, startling the echoes of the 
ssolemn wood, and thrilling me strangely 
after the silence. A huge owl, scared 
from sleep by the sudden clamor, floated 
noiselessly away in the midday twilight, 
and the whole pack of dogs burst fran- 
t.cally into the tangle of muscadine 
vines about the fallen tree-top. “She’s 
in there!” shouted Walter, plunging 
wildly around the wall of vines. 

“At her boys! Ather! At her!”— 
he seemed to have suddenly become in- 
sane ; and while I was wondering at the 
complete change from calm to frantic 
excitement, a loud, angry grunting and 
puffing sound, much like that made bya 
hog, which came from the vines, seemed 
to complete the frenzy of dogs and mas- 
ter. Isom was by this time on the 
ground, peering into the vines, and urg- 
ing on the dogs with alow, intense hiss- 
ing sound. My horse began to paw and 
snort. I got off him, trembling with 
aan excitement I could scarcely compre- 
hend, and after fastening him to a tree 
ran to the thicket, gun in hand. 

As the wiry little dogs forced their 
way into the vines, the grunts changed 
ito growls, and in a few seconds the 
moise of a tremendous conflict came from 
‘the depths of the fallen branches. Yelps, 
snarls, hoarse grunts and fierce growls 
were mingled, with an occasional sharp 


yell of agony from some unlucky doe. 
The vines shook and crashed and lashed 
about as if a whirlwind were beneath 
them. Two of the dogs crept out, gashed 
by the razor-like claws of the bear, and 
Walter and I rushed round and round 
the wall of vines, forgetting wi ° do y 
in the fury of excitement, pounding the 
branches with our guns, and shouting 
like madmen. 

“Shoot!” I shouted, “shoot!” and 
was about to do so, when Isom seized 
my arm. “Whut ye *bout ?” he growled, 
“Wan’ kill all de dogs in de pack? Us 
gotter gitter outen dat ar bresh; den 
youk’n shoot.” 

This calmed down my ardor; and a 
moment after, when I saw two scared, 
half-grown cubs steal out of the vortex 
of lashing vines and horrid noises, and 
shamble off at full speed with every 
hair on end, I didn’t tell on them, but 
silently watched them hustle off down a 
steep slough-bank. The next moment 
the mother, having covered their retreat, 
burst out of her concealment, her huge 
dark body parting the thick vines like 
cobwebs. Away she crashed through 


the tangle of vines and close-growing 
tree trunks, the dogs at her heels, and 


hanging to her with fierce, worrying 
snarls as she went. 

“Get your horse!” shouted Walter. 
“She'll make for the cane to the west,” 

and in a moment we were in as fast 
pursuit as the trees would allow, while 
the noise of the dogs could still be heard, 
already far in the distance. I simply 
shut my eyes, clung to my gun, and let 
Dixie have his head; and after a race 
which seemed to me to be of intermina- 
ble length, we emerged from the road 
on the edge of a cane-brake—a dense, 
impenetrable jungle of lapped and tan- 
gled growth twenty feet high, and 
spreading like a sea before us. How 
as large an animal as a bear could force 
a way through this living wall was a 
mystery, but far within the cane-brake 
we could hear the barking of the dogs 
around a little hackberry tree, which 
rose from the midst of the dense green 
sea. 

“Treed! Treed! We've got her! 
said Walter, springing to the ground ab 
running up and down along the edge of 
the cane. Isom threw himself from his 
horse, and searched carefully for some 
point of ingress, cane knife in hand. 
This is a dreadful weapon, practically 
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the same as the Cuban machete, and 
formed of a broad iron blade about three 
feet long, with a short, stout handle. 

When we found the spot at which bear 
and dogs had burst and broken their 
way into the cane, we forced ourselves 
into it, working, turning and strug- 
gling, while Isom wielded his cane-knife 
in front of us to enlarge the way. It was 
now about ten o’clock. The heat in 
that stifling jungle, and the fury with 
which we worked under the excitement, 
made the labor incredible ; but, strug- 
gle as we would, our progress was so 
slow that almost an hour was consumed 
before we came upon bear and dogs. 
The old she had her back against the 
tree, and seemed literally to be covered 
with dogs, which had rushed anew to 
the attack as they saw us. 

No fewer than four of the dogslay dead 
before her, and others were so covered 
with blood that their original color was 
indistinguishable. The old Amazon of 
the woods did not seem to be suffering 
much, except from heat and thirst. 
Her flanks were bleeding, and her red 
tongue hung from her foam-dripping 
jaws. It was her terrible claws and 
forearms which made death sure to the 
luckless dog that came within their 
teach, and we knew that unless powder 
and lead entered the game, there would 
soon be left not one dog to tell the tale. 

Walter called to me to shoot, but I 
had what Isom called the “buck ager” 
so badly that I dared not trust myself 
for fear of further reducing the pack of 
dogs. Something had to be done. 
Walter raised his gun with an emphatic 
exclamation, and fired. The ball entered 
her shoulder, and one of her terrible 
arms fell helpless. She did not utter a 
sound, Again and again the dogs rushed 
upon her, and struggled together upon 
the ground. It was impossible to shoot 


without further harming the already 
decimated pack. At last she burst away 
into the dense cane, followed by us as 
fast as we could force our way. 

Guns were useless in that almost im- 
passable jungle. It was war to the 
knife, now. The heat became stifling. 
No breath of wind could force its way 
through those close-growing stems, and 
perspiration poured from us as in a 
Turkish bath. The rapidity with which 
the old she forced her way, wounded 
as she was, and hampered with dogs, was 
wonderful ; and her escape would have 
been almost certain, had not Isom, who, 
by vigorous wielding of his cane-knife, 
kept close to her, found a chance to 
bring his weapon down upon her shoul- 
der. The terrible blade split the flesh 
to the bone, and for a moment she fell. 
As we rushed up she received another 
bullet, this time from me, and fired 
when I was too excited to be really con- 
scious of what I was about. Even then 
the magnificent courage and vitality of 
the beast did not seem to be abated, until 
Walter rushed forward and plunged his 
hunting- knife deep into the shaggy 
body. It was a death-blow ; but as the 
bear toppled backward she struck with 
her left paw, and with one sweep tore 
through the muscles of his arm to 
the bone. He sank down, nearly faint- 
ing, and as fast as we could struggle 
through the cane, Isom and I half 
led, half carried him out of the stifling 
heat, and back to the clear space 
around the hackberry-tree, leaving the 
dogs to vent their fury on the helpless 
form of their enemy. It was not the 
first scratch that Walter had received 
from a bear’s claws, however, and by 
the time we found our horses he was 
even laughing at the occurrence, and 
triumphing in the final conquest of his 
stout old foe. 
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BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


FRENCH 
wit once 
distin. 


guished 

the Anglo-Saxon 

race as a people 

who take their 

pleasure sadly. 

He might,with as 

much basis, re- 

gret that we 

Americans take 

our sport too 

We do not love “sport for 

sport’s sake ” enough ; and the spirit of 

competition, so deeply rooted in the 

average American, too often sacrifices 

the healthful and recreative side of our 

pastimes to satisfy an inordinate thirst 

for victory. By reason of these national 

traits the fate of basket-ball, a game of 

sterling qualities, is in some jeopardy 

to-day, and it is timely to discuss the 
situation. 

It was a happy invention, this basket- 
ball. It was intended originally to lend 
some interest to the routine gymna- 
sium work of physical development, and 
it succeeded far beyond expectation. 
Gymnasiums were never so attractive, 
nor so well attended before the intro- 
duction of the new game, and it spread 
very rapidly. Everywhere it was taken 
up by the branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to whose officers 
the game owed its life, and the enthu- 
siasm of its devotees was very great. 

But the untamed spirit of competition 
was too strong to permit so good a 
game to remain long as a simple form 
of physical exercise, and teams were 
formed, and inter-branch matches be- 
came one of the regular features of the 
winter. Even leagues with elaborate 
schedules of “championship” matches 
soon followed; and the spread of the 
game to colleges, athletic clubs, military 


seriously. 


companies, and even to clubs formed 
solely for basket-ball, quickly widened 
the field, so that the Y.M.C.A. players 
had many antagonists outside of their 
brothers in the fold. 

It was but a short step from this 
point to utter demoralization, and 
abuses crept in very quickly. In the 
West the game fairly bounded into pop. 
ularity, and an inter-state league of clubs 
from Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
was among the first to bring the game 
into disrepute by roughness of play, the 
concomitant of an unquenchable desire 
for conquest. 

In the East, another and quite as dan- 
gerous an evil had begun to gnawat the 
very vitals of the new sport. The spec- 
tacular side of basket-ball had taken so 
strong a hold on the populace in some 
of the towns where it was best known, 
that the teams found themselves profit- 
ably “playing to crowded houses,’’ and 
professionalism was soon rampant. One 
team in Connecticut came out openly 
and declared themselves professional 
players, but in several other towns the 
conditions were even worse, for the 
wolves masqueraded in lambs’ wool. 
These big audiences had a most de- 
moralizing effect on the amateur play- 
ers, who were pitted against the profes- 
sional and semi-professional teams; and 
some of the purest of them could not 
long resist the temptation to ask for a 
share of the profits, when they furnished 
so much of the entertainment that at- 
tracted hundreds of people into a hall 
at very respectable prices of admission. 
And it was easy enough to pay this, too, 
through the medium of the customary 
“guarantee” for the expenses of the 
visiting team. 

So between these two evils—rough- 
ness of play and professionalism— the 
fate of basket-ball trembles in the bal- 
ance; but determined efforts are being 
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made this winter to save the game from 
falling into the hands of the baser ele- 
ment. Dr. Luther Gulick, of Spring- 
field, Mass., Secretary of the Athletic 
League of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America, is at the 
head of this movement, and he has per- 
fected a plan for the registration of all 
amateur basket-ball players and all 
games between them. It will be put 
into operation through the Amateur 
Athletic Union, with which the Athletic 
League has formed an affiliation ; and 
the players will soon be on the same 
footing as track ath- 
letes, the penalty be- 
ing disqualification 
for any form of pro- 
fessionalism, and 
for competing 
against professional 
players or in un- 
registered games. 

“ Basket-ball is a 
good game and has 
made quite a place 
for itself already,” 
says Dr. Gulick, “but 
there is no game 
that offers greater 
opportunities for 
dirty work and 
roughness, and if it 
gets into the hands 
of these professional 
players, it is gone. 
The game offers so 
much opportunity, 
for making money 
that its tendency 
toward profession- 
alism is very great. 
A hall can be rented 
for the night and 
paid for inthe morn- 
ing from the pro- 
ceeds of the even- 
ing’s games, But the kind of basket-ball 
developed by these men is exceedingly 
bad. They play to win. merely, and 
toughness is more often the rule than 
the exception. The chief influences of 
such players is all on the wrong side 
ot athletics, and the new registration 
tule is aimed at precisely this danger.” 
_The salvation of the sport seems to 
lie in the success of this effort to regu- 
late it all over the country, and bring it 
within definite control. But, while Dr. 
Gulick has been at work in this line, 
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some of the Y.M.C. A. directors of phys- 
ical work have gone to the other ex- 
treme by passing a series of resolutions 
urging the different branches to do away 
with the competitive side of the game 
among the Y. M.C. A.members. Their 
idea is to restrict the sport to mere prac- 
tice play for the physical development 
and recreation of the players, and dis- 
courage the team idea and the holding of 
inter-club and inter-branch matches. 
One can hardly be surprised at the 
marvelous growth of basket-ball, and 
perhaps the evils that have cropped up 
are no worse than 
in other simiarly 
new and uniformly 
popular games, but 
the leaders have 
been very slow in 
perfecting some or- 
ganizationto control 
it. To the combined 
recommendations of 
well-distributed ex- 
ercise and athletic 
development, and 
a spectacular and 
competitive inter- 
est, second only to 
football and base- 
ball, must be added 
the distinct ad- 
vantage that it can 
be played at any 
time of the day or 
night, independent 
of the weather, and 
in almost any gym- 
nasium. It aiso has 
a natural season 
when few other 
sports are possible. 
The Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
tion took up the 
game for physical 
development; the athletic clubs and 
regimental teams, for the pleasure of 
competition; the professionals, “for 
revenue only,” while the collegians 
are adopting it as a winter training for 
their athletes. In this last field lies one 
of the greatest possibilities of the game. 
All the benefits derived from pulling 
at chest-weights, working on rowing- 
machines, parallel and horizontal bar 
exercises, and running on gymnasium 
floors, are combined in _ basket-ball ; 
none of them with the severity of the 
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constant use of any single form of work, 
but all of them with a more evenly- 
distributed development. The dreary 
monotony of the long winter’s gymna- 
sium work indoors is done away with. 
The competitive side of the sport inter- 
ests men to keep in condition by acourse 
of basket-ball, who otherwise would 
refuse point-blank to train during the 
winter; and class and inter-class games, 
with a few inter-collegiate matches, 
serve to add enough interest to make 
the ’varsity basket-ball team almost as 
difficult to “make” as the football and 
baseball teams. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, last winter, there were 
four of the ’varsity football men on the 
basket-ball team. 

Particularly in training for track ath- 
letics is the game appropriate, although 
candidates for baseball teams and crews 
find it very useful. Give a trainer a big 
squad of men well hardened and down 
to weight, weeks before the open season 
begins, and all he has to do is to teach 
them to run, er row, or to play baseball. 
All the tedious work and weakening 
effects of taking off flesh in the spring 
are done away with. Basket-ball can 
easily be made to serve the same pur- 
pose for the college sports of the spring, 
that preliminary summer training for 
college football men does for this sport. 

Basket-ball bears a striking resem- 
blance to Association football, and un- 
doubtedly some of its features have 
been taken from the older game. To 
remodel it for indoor gymnasium use, 
of course, many changes were necessary, 
but the salient points which distinguish 
the English from American football 
still remain. The players cannot carry 
the ball nor can they kick it, the method 
of progressing being restricted to pass- 
ing, batting or “dribbling” the ball. 
Tackling, body-checking and holding 
are all prohibited, so the action of the 
game becomes very fast indeed. 

In adapting the game to the gymna- 
sium, there was some difference of 
opinion for some time as to the number 
of men to be played on'a team. The 
size of the floor-space governed the size 
of the teams at first, and five, seven or 
nine men were played on each side. 
Since then, however, a uniform team of 
five men has been adopted, and there 
are few exceptions found to this, even 
in the biggest gymnasiums. Football 
goals, too, were impossible in such small 


space, and the happy substitution of a 
basket, suspended ten feet from the 
ground at either end of the floor, did 
away with much rough play in the 
defense of the goals. 

The game is scored by points, but 
there are only two methods of making 
points—goals from the field and goals 
from free throws. The former may be 
thrown from any part of the field inside 
the side-lines, and in any way, the mere 
falling of the ball into a basket counting 
for the opponents. This kind of a goal 
counts two points, while a goal from a 
free throw is scored as one point. This 
free try for goal is allowed to the team 
against whom any foul has been com. 
mitted. It corresponds exactly with 
the attempt to kick a goal after a touch- 
down in American football; and the 
player chosen to throw for the goal 
stands at a distance of fifteen feet from 
the goal, and has an unobstructed 
chance to put the ball in the basket. It 
counts one point for his side if he scores 
it, and, if not, the ball continues in play 
as soon as it falls, 

The fouls for which this penalty is 
allowed, may be made in different ways. 
To run with the ball, to hold it against 
the body or to kick it, constitutes a foul, 
while it entails the same penalty to 
tackle, push or hold an opponent, or to 
shoulder, trip, strike or kick him. The 
free throw is the first penalty, but if a 
player commits a second foul, involving 
any roughness of play, in the same game, 
he is disqualified by the umpire, and a 
substitute put in his place. 

The game consists of two halves of 
twenty minutes each, with an interme- 
diate rest of ten minutes, although time 
is taken out, as in football, when the 
referee blows his whistle to stop play for 
fouls, free throws, or for any other cause 
of delay. There is an umpire to watch 
the conduct of the players and judge 
fouls, atimekeeper and a referee in cach 
game. The referee handles the ball, 
and the umpire follows the conduct of 
the players, as in football. The referee 
starts play at the beginning of each half, 
and after each goal, in the center of the 
field, by tossing the ball up into the air 
for the two center men to jump for. In 
case of a held ball, he also “taces” 
the ball in the same way, but at the spot 
where it was held. 

This “held ball” play occurs when 
two or more players have their hands 
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of a on the ball at the same time, and it is ing the ball. If the ball does get past 
the not passed by one of them immediately. him, he turns quickly to watch the re- 
did In case the ball passes out of bounds, it sult of the throw, and, should the ball 
the goes to the player who touches it first, miss the basket, to secure possession of 
and it is put in play again by his toss- it and pass it quickly up the, field. 
but ing it into some other player of his own The center closes in toward his own 
king team from the side-line where it went goal when it is in danger, but the in- 
roals #B out. His opponents may not touch the stant one of his guards has secured the 
y be ball while he is holding it, but are al- ball, he stands ready to take it on the 
side lowed to block his pass and regain pos- pass and send it on to the forwards, 
nere session of the ball as soon as it leaves either by a second pass or by dribbling 
iting his hands. it up the field. He acts as the feeder 
goal A basket-ball team is made up of five for the attacking forwards, and closes 
ym a players, corresponding closely to the in toward their position when they 
This forwards, center, and backs of Associa- have the ball, to help them in their work 
team tion football. They act as right and left of trying for goals. Frequently, he may 
com- forwards, the center, and right and left find his forwards so well covered that 
with guards. The forwards conduct most of it is almost impossible for him to pass 
uch- the attack and it is genefally their work the ball safely to them; and then the 
the to throw the goals, while the guardscon- center dribbles it up the field a short 
goal duct the defense. Each guard “covers” way, and tries for goal himself as soon 
from the opposing forward and stays as close as he is near enough for his throw to 
icted tohim at all times as possible. They reach the basket, and he can break from 
* serve as goal-keepers, too, and when the the opposing center’s cover. Phenome- 
ores ball is down their end of the field, it is nal goals are sometimes thrown by the 
play their duty to get possession of it as soon centers in this manner from a long way 
as possible, and pass it to their own at- down the field. 
ty is tacking men, and, until they can get it, The center is nearly always a tall 
vays, to prevent the opposing forwards from man, for it is almost invariably his duty 
ainst throwing goals. to “face” the ball. When the ball is 
foul, Once the ball shoots up into the air,if thrown up in the center of the field by 
y to the aim be true, it is practically impos- the referee at the beginning of each 
or to sible to stop a goal—the basket hangsso half of the game, and after a goal has 
The high out of reach. But a good guard been thrown, only the center man of 
ifa never leaves the opposite forward fora each team is allowed to touch it. Height 
lving second, if the latter has the ball; and as_ counts for a great deal at this point, for 
ame, soon as he draws back to try for goal, the man with the longer reach is gen- 
nd a the guard's arms are spread out to erally the one to touch the ball in the 
“cover” him as much as possible, and air first ; and he will knock it directly to 
es of spoil the attempt at goal by intercept- one of his waiting forwards, or catch it 
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and pass it to them. So the center is 
commonly the most skillful all-round 
player on the team, for it falls generally 
to his share to help both in the attack 
and in the defense, as well as to face 
the ball at the start. 

The forwards have by far the most 
interesting positions to play, and on 
their skill the score of the game often 
rests. It is not such a difficult matter 
for the guards and center to get the 
ball to the forwards, but it is not so easy 
for the latter to throw the goals after they 
get the ball. A quick dodger will often 
break away from the 
opposite guard, and 
then, with a sudden 
turn, get an opening 
to throw for goal 
without interfer- 
ence ; but he must 
throw quickly and 
accurately, or the 
ball will go wide of 
the basket, and fall 
immediately* into 
the hands of the op- 
ponents and be. 
passed back up the 
field without gain. 

There are many 
different ways of 
throwing for the 
goal, all more or less 
accurate; but the 
most common, and 
that used by the 
great majority of 
good players, when 
they are not cov- 
ered bytheopposing 
guard, is by hold- 
ing the ball in both 
hands above and 
behind the head. 
A slight spring into the air and a 
straightening of the arms, with a quick 
jerk, send the ball almost straight up in 


the air over the basket, and, if the aim ° 


be true, it falls down into the netting. 
Occasionally it strikes the iron rim and 
bounds down again on the floor, to be 
grabbed up by the waiting guards. This 
method of throwing sends the ball so 
straight that the forward must stand 
within eight or ten feet from the basket 
when he throws, but it has the distinct 
advantage of being very difficult to 
cover or block. 

One of the first things a good guard 
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must learn, however, is to block sucha 
throw by spreading both arms up over 
the thrower’s head and intercepting the 
ball when itleaves his hands. Frequently 
a forward will find his attempt covered 
in this way, and then, turning quickly, 
throw underhand under the arm of the 
guard, or dodge to one side and throw 
past him. A clever forward learns to 
throw for the basket from almost any 
position, and he dodges quickly this way 
and that, bending over, or straightening 
up, until he gets an opening to shoot the 
ball past his blocking antagonist. Some. 
times, he turns his 
back entirely and 
throws over his 
head; again, he 
bends down and 
throws underhand 
from either side, 
and I once saw a 
clever forward, who 
seemed to be com. 
pletely covered, 
stoop down and 
shoot a goal from 
between the guard's 
legs. 

One can easily 
see from the work 
of the players, that 
basket-ball requires 
the most rapid kind 
of play. The action 
is always fast, as the 
ball cannot be held 
more than five sec- 
onds at a time, and 
the changes some- 
times occur with 
kaleidoscopic quick- 
ness. It is a game 
with wonderful 
spectacular possibil- 
ities, and it is not surprising that big 
crowds should attend the matches when 
there is enough interest in the success of 
the teams to arouse the sympathies 0! 
the spectators. One may be deeply in- 
terested in the outcome of important 
matches, in some sports, and yet quite 
as well satisfied to stay at home and 
hear of the result afterward ; but, in 
basket-ball, it is not so. One goes to see 
a game, and, from the moment play be- 
gins to the last sound of the referee's 
whistle, the play is so fast and exciting 
that he sits on the edge of his chair and 
often holds his breath in his excitement. 
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DRIBBLING THE BALL. 


The center on the reds bats the ball, 
when the referee tosses it up, to one of 
his forwards, who makes a quick pass to 
the other,as the opposing guard hurries 
over to prevent his throw for goal. 
Then, two or three quick dodges, and 
the ball shoots out of his hands, only to 
be blocked by the other guard. Per- 


haps the other forward picks it up, and 


has a clean try for goal, but misses the 
basket by a few inches; then the blue 
guard gets the ball and runs two or 
three steps with it, dribbling it along as 
he goes, and then passes it to the center, 
who passes it along, by similar play, to 
the other end of the field, for his for- 
wards to try their hand at goal throw- 
ing. Perhaps they fail, too, as their op- 
ponents have just failed, and the ball is 
shot back up the field again. 

In a fast game, where the players 
are evenly matched, this is often 
kept up for ten minutes steadily, 
without either side being able to 
score, and the ball shifts continu- 
ally from one end of the field to 
the other so fast, the eye can hardly 
follow it. Perhaps it goes out of 
bounds once or twice during this 
period, but no time is lost. The 
player who touches it first, picks it 
up at once and it is passed back 
into the field of play almost with- 
out intermission. When a foul is 
anounced by the blowing of the 
umpire’s whistle and the players 
line up for the free-throw-for-goal 
penalty, or when a goal is thrown 
from the field and the players take 
their original positions on the field 
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again for the ball to be put into play 
once more, the spectators see the only 
rest the players get from their quick, 
continuous action. 

When the first half is over, only 
twenty minutes after the game started, 
you can see the players walk into the 
dressing-rooms and put on sweaters to 
keep from chilling off, and every one of 
them is covered with the healthful 
sweat of fast physical exercise. In nine 
cases out of ten, you will find them 
breathing heavily and very ready to lie 
down and rest for the only too short 
ten minutes of respite before the 
whistle calls them once more out to 
begin play again. Basket-ball is a fast 
game, and an exhausting one. It takes 
strong legs, strong backs, and strong 
arms to keep up the vigorous exercise of 
a fast match, and careful training is 
necessary if one would not “come short 
of wind” long before the game is over. 
Every muscle of the body is brought 
into use, and quick eyes are needed to 
follow the ball in all its rapid changes. 

“Keep your eye on the ball” is the 
constant cry of the captain in basket- 
ball, just asitisin baseball. The player 
who can do this, and follow his oppo- 
nent and cover him constantly, is the 
most valuable man a captain can have 
to depend on. And in these two quali- 
ties lie the greatest skill on a basket- 
ball field. 

Attempts have been made by several 
enthusiastic clubs to play basket-ball 
outdoors, and in one part of Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park, a public basket-ball field 
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COVERING A TRY FOR GOAL. 


has been laid out forthe sport. Here the 
game differs a little, in that the baskets 
are held up on posts set in the ground 
at either end of the field, and the side- 
lines are marked upon the grass. Per- 
haps the fresh air makes the game a 
trifle more healthful, but such severe 
exercise as fast basket-ball requires 
could not be well undertaken in the heat 
of a summer sun. It is primarily a 
game for indoor winter use in the gym- 
nasium, and its adaptation to outdoor 
conditions has not met with the approval 
of those at the head of the sport. 

Women have taken kindly to basket- 
ball, and with quite as much enthusi- 
asm as men. Although their matches 
are not nearly so fast in play, the girls 
in some of the colleges understand the 
fine points quite as well as_ their 
brothers. The physical training-schools 
for women all recommend the game as 
an excellent form of exercise for their 
pupils who are organically sound, and 
itis played constantly in their gymna- 
siums. Both Dr. Sargeant’s school in 
Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. Anderson’s 
in New Haven, Conn., are represented 
by regular teams of girls,. who play 
matches each winter. Vassar, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith and Wellesley colleges 
for girls have also taken it up in their 
gymnasiums, and the girls show more 
enthusiasm over basket-ball than any 
other form of physical exercise. 
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Among the men’s colleges, too, ihe 
game is growing in favor, and an inter. 
collegiate basket-ball league of larver 
proportions than last year’s tri-colle. 
giate league, composed of Yale, Trinity 
and Wesleyan, is anticipated for the 
near future. Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Cornell, and several others of the big 
Eastern universities, played the game 
last year, and more will take it up this 
winter. In the West, it is also played 


in most of the college gymnasiums, and. 


the University of Chicago has taken the 
lead, under Dr. Alonzo A. Stagg, the 
famous old football and baseball player 
from Yale, who is very enthusiastic 
over basket-ball. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the game has been its recent adoption 
by the National Guard, as a means of 
keeping the men in good physical con- 
dition. Nothing is so vital to a soldier 
asa good physique, and officers have 
begun to realize that basket-ball supplies 
the missing interest to make the men 
keep down their weight and harden up 
their muscles. The “setting up ” exer- 
cises of West Point and the regular ar- 
my, are hardly more effective than a 
good course of basket-ball. The volun- 
teer soldiers, after they have played 
basket-ball for a part of the winter, find 
their “wind” better and their muscles 
harder for summer work. 

The pioneers in basket- ball, of course, 
were really the different branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
they are still among the most enthu- 
siastic of the players. The Springfield, 
Conn., and the New Britain, Conn, 
branches were the first to take it up, 
but the seed was sown very soon 
after in both New York and Brooklyn, 
and most of the branches in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis put 
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out teams last year. In response 
to the edict recently issued by 
the physical directors, however, 
many of them will give up their 
teams this season, although a 
few will still keep up the game. 

The Twenty-third Street 
branch, really the home branch 
of the whole organization, has 
been head and shoulders above 
all the others in the metropol- 
jtan district, and it will keep 
up the game this winter with 
two teams—the usual first and 
second. The first team of this 
branch made a most brilliant 


record last winter, losing only 


two games in a schedule of 
twenty-eight, and both these to 
the same team from which they 
won one of the “rubbers.” 
Their total of points for the 
season was §18 against 154 for their op- 
ponents, while the second team scored 
398 against 132 for their antagonists. 
The photographs that accompany this 
article were taken by the writer from 
poses of three members of the crack 
Twenty-third Street team, who went 
through the most familiar plays of the 
game for the benefit of OuTING’s readers. 
The athletic clubs all over the coun- 
try have taken up basket-ball. Larger 
and better gymnasiums give them a 
distinct advantage over most other or- 
ganizations for the game, and their 
members have generally found it pop- 
ular very soon after its introduction. 
In New York, the Knickerbocker and 
St. George clubs have taken the lead, 
although many of the others are taking 
up the sport this year. In Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Buffalo, 
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too, the clubs have all put out teams, and 
local leagues in almost all these cities in- 
crease the interest in the matches. 
Among the preparatory schools, also, 
basket-ball is booming, both around 
the metropolis, and other parts of the 
country. The Adelphi Academy, of 
Brooklyn, turned out a very strong 
team last winter, which held its own 
with many of the older and more ex- 
perienced teams of the neighborhood. 
They were beaten, however, in the final 
match for the interscholastic champion- 
ship, 21 to 13, by the New York Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. This deaf and dumb team is 
really one of the most remarkable that 
have ever been seen in any sport. Four 
of the five players cannot speak a word, 
and all their communications and signals 
are given in their sign language. 
Though nature robbed them of part of 
their faculties, she has made up in 
some physical qualifications what 
they lack in others, and these deaf 
mutes play very clever basket- 
ball. Their captain and trainer, 
T. G..Cook, is an old Young Men’s 
Christian Association player, and 
learned the game in its infancy, 
with the parent organization. 
Basket-ball has come to stay. If 
the present movement for the pro- 
tection and purification of: the 
sport does not fail, it will need 
only a few years to put it on an 
even basis with other popular 
amateur pastimes. 
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THE SEAWANHAKA Y. C, HOUSE, 


THE TREND AND DRIFT OF YACHTING. 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


HE rank and file of 
yachtsmen are hi- 
bernating in the 
cozy quarters of the 

New York Yacht 
Club, behind the 
hospitable doors 
of the Larch- 
mont, or in the 
congenial atmos- 
phere of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corin- 
thian, where ab- 
struse questions of meteorology, yacht- 
designing, and even astronomy are dis- 
cussed; but, mark you well! only after 
members have done justice to the 
club’s popular mess-dinners, 

There is one subject, however, that 
will raise a ripple on the stream of time, 
aye, even a wave of no small power; 
and that is the trend and drift of 
yachting—where are we at, to use a 
colloquialism, and what is next year 
likely to bring forth ? 

There does not seem to be a ghost of 
a chance, at this writing, of a challenge 
for the America’s cup. The British lion 
has not yet recovered from his fit of 
sulks; but when he shakes it off he will 
find us ready as in the past to welcome 
him to a fair race. There has been a 
Tumor that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, who 
is now the sole owner of Defender, will 
fit her out for the Mediterranean racing 
season, but this is unlikely. 


Probably we shall have to depend on 
our own resources for the sport in the 
coming season. There is nothing afloat 
on this side of the water to induce De- 
fender to array herself in the pomp and 
splendor of her racing rig. Vzgilant 
and Navahoe will be in cruising trim, 
but little interest will center in what- 
ever contests may occur between them, 
for it was settled pretty conclusively 
that Mavahoe, in spite of her victory in 
the Goelet cup race, is not quite so fast 
as Vigilant. 

Racing in the schooner class pre- 
sents no alluring prospects. Commodore 
Postley’s Colonia proved herself su- 
perior to Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell’s 
Emerald; and unless the latter gen- 
tleman makes a third series of altera- 
tions and improvements in his fine craft 
it is hard to say what opponent Co/onia 
will have to sail against next summer. 
Of course, it is not impossible that Mr. 
Maxwell may build a new boat. He has 
a way of surprising his friends in this 
fashion on the slightest provocation, as 
his long and exciting yachting career 
bears witness. 

It is understood that Mr. Harris will 
race his sweetly pretty schooner Quz- 
setta again next season, and if so he will 
make things lively for Mr. Brokaw’s 
fast and successful A morita. 

It should not be forgotton that Mr. 
George W. Weld’s steel schooner /2/- 
degarde, launched last summer, which 
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made her début in the cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, was intended for 
racing. She is one of the possibilities 
of the coming season. Should she fail 
as a cup winner her owner may consoie 
himself with the reflection that she is a 
very complete and serviceable cruising 
craft. Outside of these vessels there is 
little promise so far as the two-stickers 
are concerned. 

When we come to consider the smaller 
single-stickers that are to race this com- 
ing summer, the outlook is brilliant and 
encouraging. 

The tendency toward the restricted 
or one-design classes will be more pro- 
nounced than ever next season. Given 
a fleet of boats from the board of the 
same designer, built in the same yard, 
from the same moulds, with spars of 
the same dimensions, and sails of the 
same area and cut, the results should be 
decidedly “sporty.” To a casual ob- 
server it would seem that one boat 
would have as good a chance as another, 
and that the contests would be close and 
exciting. Theoretically, this is true; 
but, judging from the series of a sea- 
son’s races, other conclusions may be 
arrived at. 


The Herreshoff 30-footers, the “ half- 
raters,’”’ as they were erroneously called, 
and the 20-footers, are three examples 
of restricted classes which have been 
sailed most successfully in American 
waters. The first-named is fit for racing 


purposes only. The boats, possessing 
the qualities of neither comfort nor 
accommodation, are unadapted for cruis- 
ing. Moreover, they are toys too ex- 
pensive for the purse of the ordinary 
yachtsman. As racing machines they 
have never been surpassed, and aboard 
one of these well-balanced and swift 
little vessels the sea jockey’s art can 
easily be acquired. Though they throw 
the water about at a lively rate in a sea- 


way, yet with a skillful hand at the- 


tiller they will stand a good deal of hard 
weather. 

As for the 15-footers and the 20-foot- 
ers which the Seawanhaka International 
Challenge Cup created, they served a 
certain purpose ; but they are such fear- 
ful “freaks,” and so unreliable and un- 
controllable in trying times, that they 
are not likely to retain a lasting hold on 
the affections of yachtsmen. 

The magnificent sport which the 
owners of the 30-footers enjoyed last 
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season from opening to finish induced 
the formation of a 51-foot class, to be 
built under special restrictions, so as tu 
bar out racing machines of extreme 
type. It is reported that seven of these 
craft will be built by the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company. Six feet of 
head-room under the carlines of a flush 
deck, good accommodation below, and a 
moderate sail-plan are to be bona-fide 
features of this class. It is said that in 
a general way the boats—all of one de- 
sign—are to be modeled after Glorzana. 
It will be interesting to compare their 
performance with that of the new Fife 
boat Kestre/, the Gardner cutter Syce, 
and the Chicago craft Vencedor, all of 
which will figure largely in the 51-foot 
class, 

The seven Herreshoff boats will be in 
fettle to compete in the June regattas 
in these waters, after which they will 
make Newport their headquarters, rac- 
ing several times a week, joining in the 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
and then resuming their friendly strife 
in Narragansett Bay and vicinity until 
the season comes to an end. Among 
the yachtsmen mentioned as having 
ordered MHerreshoff 51-footers are 
Messrs. Edwin D. Morgan, Herman B. 
Duryea, Ralph N. Ellis and Henry P. 
Whitney. 

Mr. H. M. Gillig does not, by any 
means, despair of extracting from tiie 
Vencedor the latent speed which he con- 
fidently believes lurks somewhere in 
the sleek hull of this good-looking lake 
craft, whose salt-water experiences have 
not been at all inspiriting. It is re- 
ported that he has under consideration 
certain changes of both hull and rig 
which are calculated to make her go 
like a scared cat, and surprise her old 
rival, the Syce, and her plucky and 
sportsmanlike owner, Mr. H. M. Hoyt. 
Mr. Gillig never hauls down his flag. 

The Fife cutter XAestrel, built by 
Frank Wood of City Island, was launched 
too late in the season for her racing 
capabilities to be fully developed. Con- 
sequently she may flash upon us as a 
surprise in the June regattas. Fife has 
designed scores of phenomenally fast 
boats, and judging from her model, 
Kestrel ought to give Syce a very hard 
tussle. She will have the novelty of 
being an unknown quantity, although 
in her second season ; and as her owne’, 
Mr. J. B. Mills of New York and Bris- 
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tol, R. L., formerly of the 30-tooter /n- 
fanta, will go in for racing extensively, 
the new boat is an interesting vessel. 

Wasp and Queen Mab will probably 
do a good deal of cup-hunting as usual, 
sailing against the old and the new 5r1- 
footers. So there is no fear of a lack of 
excellent sport in the one-masted classes. 

Yachts are fickle jades, as all who have 
been victims of their whims and humors 
must fain concede. Itis no wonder that 
they belong to the feminine gender. No 
coquette can be coyer or more difficult 
to please than the highly-strung racing 
yacht. On occasions it is hard to real- 
ize that she is an inanimate fabric. I 
have known one to develop “nerves” 
and even hysteria. It takes a man of 
great judgment and infinite tact and 
temper to get the best speed out of the 
modern race-horse. Qualifications sim- 
ilar and quite as highly. developed, are 
necessary to the successful yacht skipper 
be he amateur or be he professional. 

The ambition to excel in the art of 
yacht-racing has been the means induc- 
ing a great number of our fashionable 
youth to “goin for” yachting asa sport. 
The wholesome and invigorating influ- 
ences of sea life and salt water have 
developed scores of “ dudes ” into men ; 
and the little craft now so deservedly 
popular and the clubs in which they 
are enrolled are calculated to keep 
young fellows out of mischief. 

In my humble opinion, the knock- 
about class, which originated in Boston 
afew seasons ago, has much to recom- 
mend it. In the first place, it is free 
from all freakiness. It has no fin-keel 
to harass the skipper when it comes in 
contact with the ground. With a mod- 
erate sail-area it is easily under control 
at all times ; and in a blow off Marble- 
head, one is as safe aboard a knock- 
about as a Chinaman under the lee of 
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his fair Sunday - school teacher at 
church-time. This class is limited to 
five hundred square feet of sail. All 
are keel-boats, and all must be under 
twenty-one feet on the load water-line. 
The Cock Robin, designed and built by 
the Herreshoffs for former Commodore 
W. P. Fowle, of the Marblehead Co- 
rinthians, was easily the champion of 
1896. Out of eleven starts, she won 
eleven firsts, her competitors being Bo- 
peep, Tautog, La Chica, Jack-tar, Hobo, 
Vishnu, Water-lily, Sally and Torpedo. 
bo-peep was easily the second boat in 
the class last year. She was designed 
and built for Messrs. F. A. North and 
L. M. Clark, by George Lawley. The 
Gosling, owned by the same gentlemen, 
and also from the design of Mr. Lawley, 
is at the present writing the champion 
of 1897, having defeated Cock Robin as 
well as four new Herreshoff knock- 
abouts. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club was wide-awake when it resolved 
to have a class of its own knockabouts 
for next season’s sport. There was a 
meeting of members at the club-house 
at Oyster Bay, on September 4th, when 
Mr. D. Le Roy Dresser, of the Race 
Committee, who originated the scheme, 
explained it at some length. He point- 
ed out that the class in Eastern waters 
had gained popularity from the intrinsic 
excellence of the boats that composed 
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it, combining as they do cap- 
ital cruising qualities, with 
high speed and safety. Al- 
though several designers 
are represented, the re- 
strictions governing their 
construction, dimensions 
and sail-area are such 
that the boats are very 

even in speed, and //” 
the contests in which 

they have figured 

have been keen, 

close and excit- 

ing. Mr. Le Roy 

Dresser in- 

stanced the 

Herreshoff 

30-footers 

as having 

been con- 
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spicuously successful for two years with- 
out the least indication of declining 
interest. 

Mr. W. B. Stearns, 


of Marblehead, 
submitted a design 
showing the lines, con- 
struction and accom- 
modations, the dimen- 
sions being: length 
over all, thirty - three 
feet; on the load water- 
line, twenty-one feet ; 
beam, seven feet eight 
inches ; draught, four 
feet, with board seven 
feet. The area of the 
mainsail and jib con- 
tains five hundred and 
fifty square feet. The 
centerboard is to be a 
small one, of metal, 
below the cabin floor. 
Mr. Stearns presented 
estimates showing 
that the boats could be 
built for eight hundred 
dollars each, first-class 
finish. The design, 


with a few modifications (one of which 
enlarges the house to eight feet length 
and five feet head-room), was approved 
of, and eleven boats were ordered then 
and there. The orders were increased 
to twenty-five, all that Mr. Stearns 
would contract to build. The class 
should afford some splendid sport next 
season, as the prizes offered will be suf- 
ficiently valuable and artistic to ensure 
lively and interesting competition. The 
price has been fixed at seven hundred 
and seventy-five dollars each. The 
specifications call for boats of sound 
and strong construction; and after the 
have outlived their usefulness as racers, 
they will fetch a fair price for cruising, 
which is more than can be truthfully 
said of an out-classed 21-footer, which 
is worthless excépt as a marine curio 
for the yachtsman of the future to mar- 
vel at. When these boats are 
completed, it would be capital ex- 
perience for their owners to sail 
them from Marblehead to Oyster 
Bay. The date of delivery is set 
at April 15th, so that there will be 
ample time to prepare them for 
racing. 

Among those who have ordered 
are Commodore E. C. Benedict, for 
the use of his daughter, Miss Helen 

Benedict, a skillful yachtswoman ; Com- 
modore H.C. Rouse, Kenneth Otis, D. B. 
Burnham, Nelson Burr, E. Hope Norton, 
Leonard Busby, W. Crittenden Adams, 
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F, D. Sherman, George Trotter, J. Mur- 
tay Mitchell, Dan Bacon, Arthur Iselin, 
Sherman Hoyt, J. S. Hoyt and W. But- 
ler Duncan, Jr. 

Members of the Westchester County 
Club have ordered nine boats, of the 
same design, to be built under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Stearns. Team races 
between the two clubs in Oyster Bay 
and Pelham Bay, will probably be 
weekly features of the yachting season. 

It is impossible to speak in too high 
terms of this class. Although by no 
means racing-machines, or freaks like 
the 21-footers, whose alarming antics so 
amused and amazed us whenever they 
happened to meet in a reefing breeze, 
good sport can undoubtedly be got out 
ofthem. And another good quality they 
will possess is that they will look like 
boats when they are hauled up on the 
beach, and will never be mistaken when 
their masts are unstepped, for pig- 
troughs or fish-floats. 

Those yachtsmen who had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the behavior of the 21- 
footer Skate on the occasion of the first 
trial-race at Oyster Bay on July reth, 
when she capsized in spite of her live 
ballast of 660 pounds—all out to wind- 
ward, Mr. Ine Roy Dresser’s avoirdu- 
pois forming part—may not wonder at 





RIVERSIDE YACHT CLUB, 


that gentleman’s desire to introduce a 
non-capsizable type of craft to the favor- 
able notice of his fellow-members. The 
Seawanhaka knockabout will be safe in 
a northwest squall, or in a dirty easterly 
gale on the Sound. In her you may 
safely cruise to Newport, or view the 
next international yacht race outside 
Sandy Hook lightship, and take in her 
such pleasure as'a wholesome cruiser 
offers to an enthusiastic amateur. 

The excellent example of the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club was almost imme- 
diately followed by the American Yacht 
Club, whose headquarters are at Milton 
Point, on the Sound. This club has 
gone in for a vessel of larger size than 
the one described above. The craft 


.called for is to be twenty-five feet on the 


load water-line, thirty-eight feet over 
all, eight feet six inches beam, five feet 
draft with centerboard up ; with a com- 
modious cabin with six feet head-room, 
a seven-foot cockpit, and eight hundred 
square feet of duck in mainsail and jib, 
It has been estimated that the cost of a 
yacht of these dimensions will be nearly 
double that of the Seawanhaka knock- 
about; but she will, of course, be far 
abler and roomier—indeed, quite a little 
ship. The American Yacht Club used to 
be an organization of steam yachtsmen, 
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but of late years it has taken in- 
creased interest in sailing. The starting 
of a class such as that outlined above 
will, of course, add much to its popu- 
larity. I am informed that ten or a 
dozen of these 38-footers will fly the 
club’s burgee next season, built either 
from one design or under certain limit- 
ing restrictions. 

It is encouraging, too, to be able to 
chronicle the fact that a class of enlarged 
knockabouts, also twenty-five feet on the 
load water-line, will make its appearance 
in Boston waters next spring. 

Another one-design division which 
the Riverside Yacht Club expects to get 
lots of fun from is the Riverside dory 
class, which is likely to be adopted 
by many of the clubs enrolled in the 
Yacht-Racing Union of Long Island 
Sound, These boats are thirteen feet 
on the keel, seventeen feet over all, with 
four feet beam, fitted with a center- 
board and rigged with a small jib and 
a leg-of-autton sail. They are for 
single-handed racing, but for pleasure 
cruising, or fishing, a man can take his 
chum along. Fully equipped with oars, 
sails, etc., they will cost about forty 
dollars, and ought to afford sport on 


_ fineafternoons. Toencourage this little 


class, prizes worth winning will be of- 
fered by the club, and sweepstake races 
are sure to be arranged. The dories 
will be christened after salt-water fish, 
and the names will be drawn for by lot 
after the craft have been delivered. 

The idea was probably taken from 
the Nahant Dory Club, organized in 
1894, which did much to encourage 
sport in this serviceable and inexpen- 
sive class. Spectators will find amuse- 
ment in watching “green hands” in 
their maiden efforts at sailing these 
dories, as strange and startling results 
often follow the rash experiments of an 
adventurous tyro. But apart from the, 
comic element, valuable lessons in yacht- 
racing may be learned by steering and 
manceuvring a dory against a fleet of 
half-a-dozen eager competitors. Thus, 
yachtsmen cannot help approving this 
new Riverside venture, originated, I 
believe, by Mr. F. Bowne Jones, of the 
Regatta Committee. 

The origin of the one-design class was 
Dublin Bay, where the “ Water Wag” 
type was first evolved. A Norwegian 
praam with a boiler-plate centerboard, 
combining ballast and lateral resistance, 
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and carrying a big sail, was built in 
1878 at Shankhill. She was christened 
Cemtostama and proved an ideal boat, 
The conditions were a sloping sandy 
shore on which the high surf not infre. 
quently broke, and from which the craft 
had to be launched every time her 
owner wanted a sail, and onto which 
she had to be beached after the cruise 
was finished. Cemdostama was a capital 
sea-boat ; she pointed well, hit what 
she aimed at, did not sag off to lee. 
ward, and was quite fast. When the cen- 
terboard, weighing about one hundred 
pounds, was raised she ran up easily on 
the beach, resting quietly on her flat bot- 
tom. Her centerboard was then lifted 
out, and her crew of two hauled her up. 

The knowing Irish yachtsmen, appre- 
ciating a good thing, saw that there was 
alot of fun in a boat of this class, and 
several were built, and many scrub races 
were indulged in. In 1887 the Water 
Wag Association was started, the crajt 
being built on the same lines and the 
sail-area being limited. Their dimen- 
sions were thirteen feet in length, with 
a beam of four feet ten inches, full lines 
and a flat floor. 

The Water Wags are presided over by 
a king and a queen, bishop, knights and 
rooks; and although the boats were at 
first used principally for pleasure, they 
are now racers pure and simple. ‘Their 
headquarters are now in Kingstown Har- 
bor, and prizes are put up for them at 
all the local regattas. They are very 
handy, too, and quite admirable for the 
purpose for which they were designed. 
They cost from $75 to $100, and the 
rules that govern their races provide 
that they shall be similar in every re- 
spect except sail-plan. The mast must 
not exceed thirteen feet over all, meas- 
ured from top of keel to truck ; the fore 
and aft sails must not exceed seventy- 
five square feet in area, and the spin- 
naker (which is to be used only before 
the wind and never as a jib) must not 
exceed sixty square feet. 

Each boat shall carry no less than 
two or more than three persons in a 
race, all of whom shall be amateurs. A 
member or a lady may steer. No prize 
shall be awarded a boat for a sail-vver, 
but she may fly a winning flag therefor. 
A pair of oars and a life-buoy must be 
carried in every race. It is only right 
to mention that these sailing regulations 
are vigorously enforced. 
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RIVER DUCK-SHOOTING IN WINTER. 


BY JOHN W. KNEVELS. 


if 1.0 U'G 
A much has been 
written about 


duck-shooting, 

but little seems to 

have been said about 

the best methods of following this sport; 

and though some may call hunting 

ducks in a “sneak ”-boat, pot-hunting, 

in my humble opinion it is the most 

sportsmanlike way to hunt ducks on 

inland waters. The shooter, to be suc- 

cessful, must be an experienced pad- 

dler, and be able to endure all kinds of 

weather in these times when ducks are 
becoming both scarce and wild. 

Before the railroads were built, on 
both banks of. several of our Eastern 
rivers were noted resting-places for all 
kinds of wild fowl on their migratory 
fights. Many bred in the neighboring 
marshes, but now the constant passing 
of the trains and steamboats have driven 
the main flight from the river valleys. 

The first duck-boats were made from 
single logs, hollowed out by fire. This 
was an Indian method, and was adopted 
by the early gunners, and one old duck- 
hunter told me that white pine was 
the best wood for canoes, and hauled a 
long way when scarce. 

The canoes were finally displaced by 
long narrow skiffs that could be either 
paddled or sculled. A screen of canvas 
was placed over the bow to protect the 
shooter from being seen. Generally the 
boat was painted green in the early fall, 
and white when there was ice. Swivel 
guns were mounted in the bows to fire 
into densely packed flocks; thus forty 
or fifty ducks were sometimes killed at 
a single shot from one of these guns. 
But soon the State law prohibited the. 
use of all guns that could not be fired 
from the shoulder, breaking up, in a 
great measure, “market ”-gunning. 

About twenty years ago the first 
“sneak ’-boat made its appearance. It 
was a sort of improved form of skiff, 
having a heavy keel and sitting low 
in the water. The “sink ”- or “sneak ”- 
boat is from fourteen to seventeen feet 
long, and from twenty to twenty-four 
inches wide. The sides slope like the 
letter V, and are attached to a heavy 
keel, that runs the entire length of the 


boat, giving great strength. The stern 
is generally rounded and partly decked 
over. The cock-pit is about eight feet 
long, and is protected by combings, 
giving further security in rough weath- 
er. The bow is long and sharp, lying 
close to the water, and the screen is 
made of a light frame-work, covered 
with canvas, projecting about eight 
inches on each side of the boat. To 
these projections are attached the drag- 
cloths, that conceal the hands and 
paddles from fowl in front of the ctaft. 
The screen is fastened to the boat by 
hooks, and can be easily taken off when 
rowing against the wind. The height 
of the screen depends on the size of the 
shooter and the depth of the boat. The 
smaller and lower you can have it, the 
better chance you have of getting within 
gun-shot, when there is little ice. 

In paddling, the paddles should never 
be taken out of the water, but turned at 
the end of the stroke by a twist of the 
wrists. White coats and hats must be 
worn in theice. Smoking is absolutely 
prohibited, and the most experienced 
shot will leave his pipe at home. 

Often, in floating ice, two boats will 
paddle on the same flock of ducks. 
Fights are of frequent occurrence, and 
much bitter feeling exists between the 
“duckers” of the east and west sides of 
the river. 

Two guns are generally carried in a 
boat—an eight or ten gauge, and a light 
gun for cripples. 

One day, late in the fall of ’94, my 
friend R. and myself decided to try the 
ducks of the Hudson River valley. 
Winter had set in early and the river 
had closed for navigation, but some un- 
usually warm days for that time of the 
year, aided by the swells of the transfer- . 
boats, had broken up the ice, leaving a 
number of places clear, with just enough 
of floating ice to make a good cover. 
All the rest of the gunners had pulled 
their boats out for the winter, leaving 
the whole bay to ourselves. 

Unfortunately for us, we had only 
brought two light twelves along, not 
thinking that we would get a shot at 
anything but shell-drakes. 

It was a clear, warm day, with the 
tide on the ebb, when we left; and, 
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floating down with the current, we took 
our field-glasses and swept the water in 
front of us. Soon, close to some float- 
ing ice, I saw two black dots that seemed 
to move. On getting nearer we saw 
that they were black ducks. We put on 
our white coats and caps, that gave us 
the appearance of statues of snow, and 
stowed away the oars in a jiffy. 

As friend R. had little practice in 
paddling, I put him in front with the 
guns. We slipped down with the tide, 
scarcely making a ripple, until we were 
within forty yards of the ducks, when I 
gave R. the signal toshoot. Just as he 
fired the ducks jumped, the charge of 
shot skipping along past the place where 
they had sat an instant before. The 
second barrel was more successful, 
the feathers flying from both as they 
crossed, They kept on, however, for 
nearly two hundred yards, when the big 
drake fell. His mate lit some distance 
further down. We quickly paddled up 
to the first bird, R. rolling him over 
with a sm@keless cartridge. The report 
of the gun did not alarm the other bird, 
which was evidently hard hit. As we 


got within range she attempted to fly, 
but was killed by a long shot from R.’s 


gun. The report started up a bunch, 
which, after circling around several 
times, finally lit below us. 

It took nearly an hour to get within 
range, as the river at this point was full 
of drift ice, that kept jingling against 
the boat, making the leader of the flock 
very suspicious. At fifty yards the fowl 
jumped, but I made a neat double shot, 
cutting down the old drake at long range 
with the second barrel. 

As nothing more could be seen below, 
we had dinner. Just as we finished a 
flock of “old squaws” came humming 
by; R. grabbed one of the guns and 
fired ; but they had got too far past, and 
his shot cut holes in the air. In a few 
minutes a single shell-drake lit out in 
the open water only a short distance off. 
We had crept up nearly within range, 
when, with a whistling of wings, five 
black ducks lit down with the “sheller.” 
They all bunched together until we 
were nearly ready to shoot, when— 
crunch, crunch—the boat ran into a 
field of fine ice. It was of no use try- 
ing to get any closer, so R. tried a long 
shot on the water, and killed the leader 
of the flock. Some feathers flew from 
another, but the distance was too great. 
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Some large flocks went by, just out 
of range, but none of them lit. Finally, 
a large bunch of shell-drakes splashed 
down between us and the shore, among 
some large ice-cakes. A light breeze 
had sprung up that bore us down on the 
flock, making it only necessary to steer 
with the paddles. Waiting for them to 
bunch, I fired both barrels of the first 
gun on the water, using the second gun 
as they rose. Only two out of seven 
got away unhurt. One bird that was 
only winged dived and was lost. 

We tried to paddle on two large flocks 
of “ whistle-wings,” but they proved to 
be very wild. Evidently the gunners 
down the river had not been idle. A 
pair of shell-ducks lit and gave usa 
long chase. I doubt if we could have 
caught them if they had not kept cut. 
ting across our bows, enabling us to 
approach within shot. Waiting until 
they came in line, I killed them both 
with a single barrel. On picking them 
up, both were gorged with fish that they 
had been feeding on whén shot. This 
probably accounted for their dislike to 
leave the spot. 

We hid our boat and waited to see if 
anything else would turn up. The sun 
was getting low in the West, casting a 
deep shadow on the water. A light 
mist was also rising, giving objects a 
blurred and grayish look. ‘This is the 
most favorable time for a duck-voat. 
Suddenly a large bunch of whistle. 
wings lit in the open water. (Whistle 
wings are known as the most difficult 
ducks to paddle on, and are rarely shot, 
unless the conditions are very favor- 
able to the gunner.) 

The tide was in our favor, and we 
stole up on them, making scarcely a 
tipple, and for once we fooled these 
wary birds, and lay within easy range, 
waiting to see if they would bunch. 
Finally, two came together, when | 
fired, and killed one with the second 
barrel. The second was only wounded, 
and gave us a lively chase, but we 
finally cornered him against some 
heavy ice, R. rolling him over the 
moment he popped up his head. On 
coming back to pick up the dead birds, 
we saw one swimming off, but it was 
too badly hurt to get away far, and gave 
us no trouble to catch. 

As it was rapidly growing dark, we 
turned our boat for home, tired and hun- 
gry but satisfied with our day’s sport. 
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Yainted for OuTine by James L. Weston. 
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HERE is no more 
delightful journey 
than a wheeling tour 
through Western 
Europe. But, for 
lack of alittle simple 
experience in such 
touring, the pleasure 
and benefits of such 
a trip may be almost 
completely lost, and 
I make no apology in 
premising with a few 
useful details. 

First, one should 
write a month or 
more in advance and 

join the Touring Clubs of every coun- 
try through which the tour is projected. 
In England the C. T.C. (Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, fee twenty-five cents, sub- 
scription sixty cents) ; in Germany Der 
Radfahrer Verein; in France, Le 
Touring Club de France (T. C. F.); 
in Belgium the T. C. B. (Touring Club 
de Belgique) and so on through the 
list. The prices of admission are very 
small. The membership exempts from 
irritating delays at the custom houses, 
and the payment of tariff dues, and 
gives the member a card of identity, a 
badge, a road book and maps. ‘The 
last two are very necessary for the 
tourist to have in advance to plan out 
his tour. 

Next, as to outfit. Beside the tool- 
bag, pump and repair kit, only abso- 
lutely indispensable articles of toilet 
should be taken, for washing can be 
done in a night and the clothes ready 
for an early morning start. Secure a 
luggage-carrier ; there are many on the 
market, and good ones, but avoid those 
that come lower than the top of the rev- 
olution of the pedal, unless the rider 
wishes to take great risks of a smash- 


up in case the carrier has slipped to 
one side. A change of underclothing, 
flannel shirts, stockings and a sweater, 
will comprise most of the necessary ar- 
ticles—not forgetting the cake of soap 
that is not provided by the hotels. 
Other baggage may be shipped (by 
grande or petite vitesse), but the bag- 
gage must be declared outside of the 
noon hours (12 to 2), when everybody is 
off and many of the stores are closed. 
There are no better roads in the 
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OVER THE ALPS MADE EASY. 


world than the principal highways of 
Germany, France and Switzerland. 
They have not for the most part the 
cobbles of Belgium. But the regula- 


tions of Germany are much stricter 
than in French-speaking countries. In 
the principal cities, as Berlin, Aachen, 
Mainz, Cologne, etc., every wheel has 
to be registered and carry a mark in 


porcelaine. The same is true of Bel- 
gium, and this registering is compulsory 
for the natives, but not for Americans 
passing through without much delay. 
An officious German policeman will 
deny this statement occasionally, and 
his directions will vary with his mood 
and the city he isin. A lantern iscom- 
pulsory at night, and a horn or jingle- 
bells also. The American bell is not 
here in use. 

A peculiar custom in German towns 
and cities is to forbid cycling in the 
principal thoroughfares and narrow 
streets. One is somewhat surprised to 
be told he cannot ride in the street. He 
has already been ordered off the side- 
walk, and he wonders if he must get off 
the earth, The German words “ verbo- 
ten” and “untersagt” are the first two 
words in the Teutonic that the stranger 
islikely to acquire. There is much sense, 
however, in many of these regulations, 
as the throngs in the streets of the cities, 
and the cattle, geese, and dogs (to say 
nothing of children) in the country 


roads, very speedily convince the fair- 
minded cyclist. 

One good feature seen along the road 
is the cyclist stands, provided by the ho- 
tels and coffee houses, as well as the 
crest of the cycling clubs, seen by 
the entrance of the hotels, to indi- 
cate that it belongs to the league and 
gives reduced rates to the members of 
that league. The Radfahrer’s Bund 
secures a ten-per-cent. reduction at the 
hotels for all its members. 

In passing one another on the road, its 
members have the pleasing custom of 
greeting “All Heil!” but the children 
have taken it up and every little tot now 
joins in the chorus. In England, of 
course, one turns to the left in passing. 
The same is true in Antwerp and vicin- 
ity. Elsewhere the prevailing custom 
is to turn to the right, though when it 
comes to the numerous hay wagons and 
carts, drawn by dogs and oxen, as well 
as by donkeys and cows, each beast is a 
law unto itself. 

Cycling, either up or down the Rhine, 
is one of the most beautiful of all the 
wheeling tours in Europe, and it can be 
reached so very easily and pleasantly, 
especially if the tourist arrives first, as 
most do,in England. An evening train 
to Harwich, the night boat to Rotter- 
dam, and thence by taking either rail 
or boat, you can step off and begin your: 
Rhine journey at any point you fancy. 
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The road runs near the river and is 
kept in perfect condition. When it 
leaves the stream, the rider may take a 
cycle path or byway near the water, 
commanding beautiful views of vine- 
clad hills and old ruins. Beauty of cli- 
mate as well as scene adds to the Rhine 
attraction. The cooling winds of the 
river temper the summer heat to a de- 
gree much below the American summer 
day, and light flannels are very com- 
fortable for the cyclist. This touring is 
a great saving of time and cab-fare in 
the cities, and when weary of road-tour- 
ing a steamer or train is conveniently 
at hand. No charge for the wheel is 
made on the train (save two cents for 
registering). A small charge is made 
on the steamer, however, varying with 
the distance. 

It was not my intention on my last 
journey to dally on the Rhine, but to go 
at once direct to Strasbourg and branch 
off to the Black Forest, but I never 
could pass the University of Heidelberg. 

The finest ruins in all Germany greet 
the wheelman as he approaches Heidel- 
berg on the Neckar, and sees the old cas- 
tle in relief against the dark background 
of the Schwarzwald. He may have a 


thirst refreshed by even a sight of the 
old Heidelberg tun, but he can find 
plenty of the “Echtes Miinchner” to 
satisfy him completely. 


The old historical Heidelberg prison 
has always more than a passing inter. 
est. It has been probably the occasion 
of more misdemeanors than anything 
else but beer ; for has it not always been 
the students’ pride to do forbidden 
things, whether successfully or not? And 
there never was a student but wished 
to see the inside of the University 
prison, even if it cost him his temporary 
liberty. 

One may enter the Black Forest from 
Strasbourg orany northern point. This 
has the advantage of making the scenery 
cumulative in interest. Everywhere 
there are fine clay roads, and good inns, 
not too far apart. At a little town, Gen- 
genbach, at the Hotel Adler, we even 
found the sleeping-rooms lighted with 
electricity. You gradually ascend the 
picturesque valley of the Kinzig and 
the Gutach, amid fertile plains, side 
by side with the railroad, from whose 
car windows the stifled passengers strain 
their necks, in a vain attempt to get a 
passing glimpse of the lovely scenery 
they had hoped to look upon. 

The peasantry, too, are worthy of no- 
tice. At Hornberg the women wear 
black petticoats, green bodices, and 
broad-brimmed straw hats, covered with 
variegated rosettes instead of flower- 
gardens ; the men wear black coats with 
red linings. A holiday is the best time 
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THE TRAVELING BRIDGE, SAINT MALO, 


to see them, and there are plenty of 
holidays in Europe. 

South of Hornberg the scenery be- 
comes exceedingly interesting. The 
railway passes through 26 tunnels, with 
a gradient of 1:50. 

Our route, of which we give asketch, 
takes the rider through all the most in- 
teresting scenery of the Black Forest 
a-wheel in three days, including the 
mountain climbs that have to be done 
a-foot. 

The waterfall and beautiful scenery 
around Freiburg are easily equaled, if 
not surpassed, at frequent points along 
the route, particularly in the Héllenthal. 
There is some hard climbing of one hour 
near Sch6nwald, where the watchmak- 
ers ply their trade, and still more to 
Furtwangen, though from there it is 
easy riding until one approaches Neu- 
stadt by the popular Tiel River. 

Then follows the famous H6llensteig 
or Héllenthal, where one coming from 
the East, like ourselves, enjoys a ten- 
mile coast nearly to Freiburg. If the 
rider is coming from Freiburg, he should 
take the rail to the Tiel River, and, 
later, coast down the valley. One zig- 
zags over and under the railroad at va- 
rious points, where it disappears into a 
tunnel and reappears again far away 
above or below. Still coasting down a 
not too steep decline, one sees in the 
most luxurious and exhilarating man- 
ner some of the finest, picturesque scen- 
ery of Europe, passing at intervals the 
quaint Catholic shrines that here and 
there dot the roadside. This famous 
coast takes the wheelman past the pretty 
Tiel River, but one has to pay for it by 
a hard three-hour climb to Todtenau, 
whence there is another long descent 
and glorious coast through Zell and 
Schopfheim to Basel—or, still better, 


after a two-hours’ climb up the “ Waché” 
ridge, coast another ten miles from 
there to St. Blaisen, and nearly to the 
Swiss border at Albruch and Waldshut. 

At Waldshut we cross the Rhine in a 
ferry, and escape the clutches of the 
Swiss custom house by showing our 
cards of identification from the Touring 
Club of France. We are furnished with 
a free pass through Switzerland, and 
coast down to pretty, music-loving Zur- 
ich, whence there are charming rides by 
way of Lake Zug to Lucerne. 

No rider should fail to enjoy the de- 
lightful wheeling found all around the 
shores of Lake Lucerne, in view of 
Mount Pilatus. More Swiss tourists are 
probably acquainted with the Brunnen 
pass than with one of the most beauti- 
ful of these roads on the East shore that 
is called the “ Axenstrasse,” and which 
runs at a great height along the side of 
the mountain. The Axenstrasse is, how- 
ever, unsurpassed, judging from an art- 
istic standpoint ; for it combines all the 
elements of a perfect landscape at close 
range, and unites at once both the 
beautiful and the grand in nature. 

It ends at Fluelen, but the rider can 
wheel on to Ainsteg, where he should 
take the train to Goeschenen. This is 
the famous St. Gothard railway, and, al- 
though the distance covered by rail is 
only fifteen miles onward in one’s jour- 
ney, it shows him the marvelous loop- 
tunnels of the St. Gothard, and saves a 
most tedious and needless climb. There 
is climbing enough a-foot after leaving 
the rail—one hard hour up a good 
smooth road to Andermatt. Here one 
should, by all means, spend the night, 
if one has left Lucerne that morning 
a-wheel, as he easily may do, and get to 
Andermatt for evening dinner. The 
next day’s journey takes him over the 
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Furka Pass, 7 300 feet high, necessitating 
a three-hours’ climb, but thereafter an 
almost continuous coast for miles and 
miles nearly to Brieg, which one can 
reach at night. A magnificent trip, but 
only for experienced riders. 

For ladies, such Swiss mountaineering, 
as crossing the Furka, is hardly to be 
recommended, They may confine their 
mountain-wheeling to the iron wheels 
up the Rigi and Mount Pilatus, and to 
various similar ascents over electric and 
steam railways now in process of con- 
struction, as that from Geneva to Cha- 
monix, on the road over the Wengern- 
alp, on the electric road now building 
from Zermatt to the Riffelalp Hotel, 
to be done in two years. 

For men, the crossing of the Furkaisa 
bright spot in the memory, and one is 
amply repaid for his toil by the views 
of the Rhone glacier, the exhilarating 
effects, and the glorious coasting on the 
other side. Though at times too steep 
to coastall the way, a heavy branch may 
be tied to the saddle, and allowed to 
trail behind,‘as a brake. Braking with 
the foot heats the shoe, and wears out 
both tire and sole. The best machine- 
brake is certainly made of rubber, and 
to be preferred, if one is economical 
with his tires—and he must be, or his 
tires will ooze like an old rubber shoe. 
The perforations will be too small and 
numerous for either plug or gum-repair, 
and he will need to pump out his tires 
every five or ten miles. 

After crossing the Furka one should 
certainly visit Zermatt, but not make 
the mistake to attempt the whole or 
even a part of the way from Visp by 
wheel. Let him leave his wheel. There 
is a good railway, and a steep ascent and 
poor road. The view of the Matterhorn 
from Zermatt will repay for the trouble, 
or, better yet, the view from the Rif- 
felalp or the Gornergrat. 

Returning to Visp a glorious coast 
awaits the rider on his way to Martigny, 
all along the valley of the tumultuous, 
roaring Rhone. He isto be congratu- 
lated, however, if he have not a head- 
wind so violent as to be almost a gale, 
and make it necessary to pedal down 
hill. This strong wind seems common 
to this bleak valley, that experiences so 
many storms of wind and rain and 
flood. Devastation lay in the track of 
the Rhone. The farmer’s corn was 
buried in mud and water, and one 
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stretch of road further down our 
route was two feet under water for a 
mile or more. No alternative to the 
wheelman but to wade or walk his 
wheel two miles on railway track, at 
the risk of the usual fine and imprison. 
ment. 

Picturesque heights, like those of 
Sion, greet one at intervals all along 
this route to Martigny, where the choice 
must be made between the route on the 
northern or that on the southern side 
of Lake Geneva. Or you may go into 
Italy by the St. Bernard, as did three of 
my Italian friends who, anxious to reach 
their native land in one day, pushed 
their wheels amid the snows and blows 
of the great St. Bernard. They were 
almost sure to find snow on the road, as 
often happens, except in midsummer, on 
the Furka Pass, through which some bi- 
cyclist cranks plodded their way for 
miles, carrying their wheels on their 
backs. 

Being en route for Geneva, our road 
led over the Téte Noire Pass, This re- 
quired pushing for three hours to the 
top of the ridge, called the Col de For- 
claz, and thence, after a half-hour’s steep 
descent, wheel over the muddy and dan- 
gerous roads of the Téte Noire Pass, 
along a narrow path at the edge of the 
abyss, to the horror of the lady travelers 
in the vicinity. Such wheeling is not 
without some danger. 

Getting away with a lighter pocket- 
book from the Hotel Téte Noire, the 
cyclist can coast nearly all the way to 
Chamonix over a better road, replete 
with beautiful views of snow mountains 
and distant valleys. He leaves his 
wheel when he climbs the Sérac or gla- 
cier peak, but as he coasts along the 
mountain-side, Mt. Blane and the snow- 
capped peaks seem to beckon him on- 
ward. 

From Chamonix to Geneva is down- 
hill all the way—a delightful coast. 

There chateau and country-house rise 
to view on adjacent peaks, as one whicels 
into Geneva, washed by the shores of its 
picturesque lake. Even its dirty linen 
shares the same fate. Of morals, per- 
haps less can be said of this city of 
churches than in the Calvinistic days. 
Even Geneva's beautiful Casino shares 
with prosaic Lucerne and St. Malo 
(the French watering place) the un- 
enviable reputation of being a gam- 
bling resort. With Baden-Baden closed, 
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France and Switzerland seem to begin 
to vie with each other in trying to run an 
opposition to Monte Carlo, Though of 
a milder sort, “les petits chevaux” and 
“rouge et noir” retain many passionate 
admirers, and fair women and foolish 
men nightly crowd the tables in this 
fascinating play 

Eastern France has little to offer the 
cyclist after passing Macon. Up to 
that point from Geneva is one of the 
most beautiful parts of France, and 
may becalled the French Switzerland. 
From Macon to Bourges is such a flat, 
uninteresting stretch that it may be 
best covered by rail, especially if the 
object be, as in our case, to reach the 
chateau district of France—Blois, Tours, 
Azay-le-Rideau and Chinon. We had 
come by sudden transition from the 
wildest part of northern French scen- 
ery at Bellegarde and the heights of 
Nantua down to the picturesque cha- 
teau and the beautiful valley of the 
Loire. 

This chateau district is doubly in- 
teresting to the cyclist, not merely on 
account of the roads, but because of the 
historic and artistic interests attaching 
to the ch4teau—whether in ruins, as at 
Chinon, or in beautiful preservation, as 
at Azay-le-Rideau. 

The quaint manners and dress of the 
peasant are not to be omitted in the 
enumeration, to say nothing of the good 
wines and table, of such importance to 
the cyclist—whether epicure or not. 
The chateau stands forth in marked con- 
trast to the cliff dwellings along the 
toad, These caves are not all used as 
cellars, but are actually homes for human 
beings. They seem hewn out of the 
solid rock. Would that the roads were 
strewn with this rock instead of the flint 
that covers them from this point on to 
Chinon, fora viler road I have not found 
in France ! ; 

Our reward was the beautiful chateau, 
Azay-le-Rideau, belonging to the Mar- 
quis de Biancourt, once confiscated by 
Francis the First and occupied by him, 
as well as by Louis XIII. and XIV. It 
dates back to the early part of the six- 
teenth century, but is in a beautiful 
state of preservation. It is in striking 
contrast to that of Chinon, now in ruins, 
the old tower of which dates from the 
eleventh century. The underground 
passages, prisons, etc., are still shown, 
but particularly those of interest in 


connection with Jeanne d’Arc, and her 
first interview with royalty. 

As the rider enters Brittany, he finds 
a much more hilly country. The sur- 
face of the road however improves. He 
must keep to the route Nationale, or he 
will fall among the flint stones east of 
Chinon. Ifthe rider has not a head-wind, 
he can cover a hundred miles a day 
without great fatigue, and keep cover- 
ing long distances day after day. But 
the prevailing wind is west, and at the 
same time blows with such violence 
as to make wheeling a steady plod. For 
this reason touring would best be made 
from west to east. 

The steamer to Cherbourg makes such 
a course possible and saves a long rail- 
way ride across France. No more pop- 
ular or pleasant trip can be made in all 
Western Europe than the tour of Brit- 
tany, whether a-wheel on a bicycle, pri- 
vate carriage, railway car or automobile. 
It is overrun with English and Ameri- 
can tourists, and our route through 
Chateaubriand, Rennes, Dinan, St. 
Malo and Mount St. Michel was a beat- 
en track. Not only the chateau, but 
picturesque old streets and towers, as at 
Dinan, were literally besieged by artists, 
of whom I saw a dozen at a time on the 
sidewalk, men and women, all sketching 
or painting the same tower. 

Dinard, opposite St. Malo, is its rival 
in popularity. It is distinctively Amer- 
icanized and, like Bar, in picturesque sit- 
uation. Gambling seems practiced all 
the year around. St. Malo is equally 
popular as a seaside resort. Its rolling 
bridge, its scenery, gay shops and 
crowded sea-beach furnish a varying 
kaleidoscope of life and color. 

While New York and Boston are 
sweltering in torrid heat, France is 
having a daily temperature of 60° to 
70° Fahrenheit, and not one rainy day 
for weeks and weeks. An occasional 
shower was all the rain we had, just 
enough to lay the dust for the cyclist, 
and not enough to prevent his wheel- 
ing, as the rain dries up almost as if by 
miracle on these smooth, rounded flint 
roads, and one may ride within half an 
hour after a hard shower. 

Our trip ended, and ended well, on 
leaving Brittany by an inspection of 
Mount St. Michel, historically so inter- 
esting, and exceeding in picturesqueness 
all other views of the trip. So much 
has been written of this artistic spot 
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that it would be out of place here to 
enlarge upon the horrors of its prison 
in former days, or upon the political 
intrigues of the imprisoned nobility and 
royal captors. The chapel, teaching 
love and pity, still stands side by side 
with the old prison walls and subterra- 
nean oubliettes. But the prison cages are 
gone, even the cells are themselves fall- 
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ing into decay, while, as an encouraging 
sign of the times, the chapel is now be. 
ing substantially restored. There is so 
much to see, and so keen is the curiosity 
of the visitor, that it takes hours for the 
inspection of the fine old castle of “ Mer. 
veille,” and days of residence for the 
tourist rightly to understand it and to 
do it justice, 








MOUNT ST. MICHEL, 


A BACHELOR'S DEN. 


a 


66 ERE’S ‘half the world,’—my rug from Ispahan ; 
It’s one for prayer with Allah’s name replete. 
Behold the sheen glossed by Iranian feet ! 


And this kiss-keehim smells of Hamadan ; 
It calls to mind a motley Kurdish van, 
Encamped where Elvend’s snow the vine doth meet ; 
That tawny, maneless lion was as fleet 
As Rustum’s son, whose mound at Leistan 
The Persians still sigh o’er.” 


“* What’s that? 


A skirt 


Worn by a dark-eyed siren in the dance ; 
Six hundred tiny mirrors speak the flirt. 


Stay ! 


This Khayyam I found by chance, 


And Firdusi; but they’re beyond my ken, 
I wot all Persia’s in my bachelor den.” 


Mary J. REID. 





A SNOW-SHOE HUNT IN BLUBNOSE LAND. 


BY FRANK H. RISTEEN. 


UIDE John Paul Socobie 
was a Milicete In- 
dian. Like most 
Indians, he had a 
natural genius for 
hunting, as well as 
a vast amount of 
enthusiasm for it. 

He was an expert 
with the birchen- 
horn, in the season 
for calling moose, 

_ and in the still more 

delicate business of 

stalking these wary animals, was said to 

have few equals. His success in the 

chase, however, was qualified, to a very 

large degree, by the gun he carried, an 

ancient piece, with barrels sawed off 

short and worn to a marvelous thinness 
at the muzzle. 

In this weapon John professed a faith 
that was profound, yet he had often 
sought to sell it in order to obtain suffi- 
cient funds to ensure against occasional 


attacks of sobriety, to which he was 
liable at times, and of which he hada 
great dread. But people knew all about 


John, and all about his gun. It wasa 
matter of common knowledge that when 
the right barrel of the weapon was dis- 
charged, the hammer had a playful 
habit of coming back to full cock, as a 
consequence of which, when the season 
was at its height, John had no hair on 
that side of his head worth mentioning. 

The inseparable companion of the In- 
dian was a dog called Sport. Now, if 
one will stop and reason for a moment, 
it will be apparent that a dog may be so 
absolutely mongrel in its pedigree as 
to create a type—become, in fact, a 
thoroughbred. Such a dog was Sport. 
In size and color he was as near like a 
fox as a dog could be. He was a silent, 
furtive, sagacious animal. 

“When you hear ’im bark,” said John, 
“sartin that’s pa’tridge, nothin’ else.” 
We found this to be a conservative 
statement of the fact. Sport would pin 
a grouse in a tree and remain there 
barking without a break until somebody 
came with a gun. Then he would cease 
barking, and stand with his forepaws 
braced against the tree in which the 


bird was perched until the gun was 
fired. The subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more. Sometimes it 
happened that the bird was not in that 
tree at all, nor anywhere to be found, in 
which case it was incumbent upon John, 
or somebody else, to shoot, just the 
same, or Sport would remain there. 

John was a man whose word could be 
relied upon, except upon the item of 
ardent spirits, He was never accused 
of lying about anything else ; on that 
subject he was never accused of telling 
the truth. At the outset of our expedi- 
tion we were warned by the commu- 
nity at large that if any wet groceries 
were to be taken along (as was. the 
universal habit in that region), they 
would need to be secured in a burglar- 
proof safe. John became dramatic 
when he learned of this. 

“Look here,” he said, “I go hunt 
with bushman, Injin, gen’leman, mill- 
ionaire bout twenty year now. Never 
got nuff drunk yet!” 

We believed him and borrowed a 
heavy bull-hide valise, which would 
hold our slender stock of stimulants, and 
fastened it with a pad-lock. But John 


‘knew a trick worth several of these. 


While we were waiting for the train to 
start, John, having charge of our effects 
in the baggage-car, pried open the end 
of the valise with a hatchet, hauled the 
neck of a bottle through the aperture, 
elevated the valise at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and was soon in that state 
of ferocious solemnity, which represents 
the height of red-skin hilarity. 

When an injunction was placed on 
this proceeding John began to fraternize 
with a commercial traveler on the train, 
and was soon oblivious to his surround- 
ings. We resolved upon heroic meas- 
ures. On taking leave of the last house 
in the séttlement, next morning, we 
consigned the bull-hide valise and its 
contents to the care of the proprietor, 
pending our return. Indian strategy, 
however, hadstill a revelation in store for 
us. We had just fairly entered on the 
“portage ” when the shocking discovery 
was made that John possessed a private 
“ square-face”’ of his own! After that 
had gone the way of its potent prede- 
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cessors John recovered, by installments, 
the use of his bump of veracity, as well 
as of his faculties in general. 

There was a foot or more of snow on 
the ground, the road was in fairly good 
condition, and the teamster hauled up, 
near sundown, at an old abandoned 
lumber camp, which served as a sort of 
wayside stopping-place for the portage 
teams, and from which blazed a trail 
eight miles in length extending north- 
ward to the hunting grounds. John and 
the teamster slashed around like demons 
of destruction ‘among the dry stubs 
with their axes and soon had a rousing 
fire in the superannuated stove, while 
Harry and I busied ourselves gathering 
and drying fresh boughs to replenish 
the bunks. 

Supper over, and pipes lighted, we 
stepped to the door to diagnose the 
weather. The woods looked very wild 
and weird in the fading light, and all 
their varied forms of life seemed to be 
buried beneath a mantle of immaculate 
white. The sunset was the most beauti- 
ful I have ever seen, even in Blue-nose 
land. Over the trees, that were traced 
in delicate filigree against the western 
sky, a trailing banner of purple, gold 
and crimson marked the last stand of 
the retreating forces of the day against 
the dark battalions of the night. Soon 
the colors waned and coalesced until 
only the purple remained, and this, too, 
vanished like a dream. Then an in- 
creasing brightness appeared through 
the tree-tops in the east and the full 
moon rose on a cloudless sky. 

By the first gray streaks of morning 
light a substantial meal was disposed of 
and all made ready for the onward 
march. The teamster had already gone 
upon his way to some distant logging 
camp. John appeared in the doorway 
and said in the Milicete tongue : 

“ Tuks-cha.” (Let us go.) 

Rifles, blankets and provisions were 
lashed securely on the toboggans and, 
adjusting our snow-shoes, each after his 
own favorite method, we harnessed our- 
selves to the tow-lines and started up 
the trail. It was weary work toiling.for 
hours along that narrow pathway, and 
sometimes no pathway at all, through 
the wintry waste, especially when, as 
some overhanging branch was disturbed, 
an avalanche of snow was emptied down 
our spines. Frequently the spots on the 
trees were covered with snow, and John 


had to brush it off to find the way. The 
air was very keen at first, but as the 
day grew warmer our snow-shoe webs 
sagged at the tread and became coated 
with ice, that had to be removed. ‘he 
toboggans ran very hard as they becaine 
clogged with the clinging snow. ec 
said the wigwam must be reached be. 
fore night, if possible, as he thought 
another storm was impending, which 
would make the travel still more ar. 
duous. It was nearly noon when he 
stopped and said: 

“ See-bosis. (Little brook.) Guess bet- 
ter bile kittle here right away, boys, 
Pretty tired, ain't it?” 

He was assured that the English and 
Milicete tongues combined were inade- 
quate to express how tired we were. 
John speedily built a fire of birch bark 
and dry spruce, cut a chip-/o-quoggan, or 
forked stick for holding the kettle over 
the blaze, and fried us a brace of grouse, 
generously larded with fat pork. The 
tea was served in birchen cups, neatly 
fashioned and made water-tight by a 
split stick at the joint. When we grap- 
pled with the trail again, we felt like 
new men. A mountain and three small 
lakes were crossed, and late in the 
afternoon the wigwam hove in sight. 
Never was palace to a king returning 
from the wars more welcome than this 
homely hut to us. 

The first glimpse of our surroundings 
repaid us for all the labors of the day. 
The wigwam was a large lean-to, or 
shed, logged up to a height of seven 
feet at the pitch, tightly chinked with 
moss, SB with bark, and snugly 
banked on three sides with brush. The 
front was open, but entirely sheltered 
from the wind. The wigwam stood on 
the sunny side of a high spruce ridge, 
about half-way up the slope. Around 
the foot of the ridge ran a brook, which 
John called, in his language, cops-quok- 
sis, Meaning a stream with a fall upon it. 

The summit of the ridge commanded 
an unbroken view of a large caribou 
barren, stretching like a vast amphi- 
theatre towards the east. It was nearly 
circular in shape, over two miles in 
diameter, and flanked on all sides, ex- 
cept a small opening or depression in 
the east, by ridges or horse-backs, 
densely wooded with spruce and tam- 
arack. Most of the latter had been 
killed by the ravages of some mysterl- 
ous insect. Scattered over the barren 
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were occasional hummocks, or tussocks, 
raised a foot or so above the general 
surface, which gave precarious footing 
to 2 few stunted trees. All the rest of 
the plain was a dead-level expanse of 
glistening snow, which would have 
looked unspeakably desolate but for the 
knowledge that it was the home of the 
noble game we had come in search of— 
the woodland caribou. 

It was quite dark and the snow was 
falling freely when all was made snug 
for the night. : 

Here I feel called upon to remark 
that, though John was a clean and 
clever cook, there was a weird, aborig- 
inal flavor, a mild suggestion of the 
boiled dog of his ancestors, or of red wil- 
low, or something, about all he came in 
contact with, that induced Harry and me 
to partake rather sparingly of our first 
few meals at the wigwam. Our defi- 
ciencies in this regard were, however, 
more than atoned for by the super- 
human powers of mastication and ab- 
sorption exhibited by John. Whatso- 
ever his hungry eyes fell upon was 
doomed. Pork and beans, flap-jacks and 
johnnie-cake, when placed in front of 
him, vanished like tobacco-smoke before 
the wintry blast. When John had yarded 
away everything in reach of his knife 
and fork, he filled his pipe with Za-sma- 
we and discussed the outlook for game. 

“] think more bes’ go git dry hard- 
wood this mornin’ right away. ’Spose 
turn ’roun’ cold, you not like that ’tall. 
Win’ blow wrong way now, straight 
down barren. Caribou smell us prob’ly 
and run like dev’. Win’ come ’roun’ 
north ’s afternoon, I think. Good time 
then to hunt. Sartin caribou lay down 
in middle of the day. ’Spose fin’ fresh 
track we git ’im sure. Sometime cari- 
bou on big barren—we call that “guawk” 
in Melaseet ; sometimes on little barren 
—quawksis,; all time walk, walk, walk. 
Plenty white moss all ’roun’ here—ole 
man’s whisker. That’s what caribou 
eat in winter mos’ all time. My father 
tole me that white moss make good 
whiskey—Injin call ’im buck-ta-witch. 
One fall me and Gabe hunt this barren 
and see mos’ hundred caribou in one 
flock. By tunders, I never see so many 
caribou. Then mose (moose) came ’long, 
yard up on ridge and scare ’im caribou 
all'way. I think that’s very crurous— 
two, tree mose scare so many caribou.” 

As John prepared his toboggan to go 


for firewood he produced a large coil of 
wire from his pack. Harry asked him 
what he was going to do with it. 

“Well, I see good many fur sign up 
on ridge las’ night. I think I set two, 
tree snare. Mebbe ketch gwok-sts (fox), 
mebbe nee-mok-su-wes (sable), mebbe 
habbe-qut-segan (lucifer).” 

John slipped on his snow-shoes, and 
trailing the toboggan and phantom 
yellow dog behind him, struck out in 
the direction of a high birch ridge, 
which we had crossed the previous day 
about half amile from camp. Harry 
and I cleaned our rifles, took the locks 
apart and oiled them. His was a Mar- 
lin repeater, from which he could shoot 
so fast that the bullets must have jostled 
each other on the way. Mine was the 
old reliable Martini—famous for paraly- 
sis and penetration. John soon loomed 
up through the drifting snow with a 
load of wood and his canine appendix. 
On his shoulders he carried several 
large sheets of winter bark. He said 
he had skirted the southern side of the 
big barren. 

“Did you see any fresh tracks ?” 

“No, I don’t fin’ no caribou sign ’tall, 
but by tunders I fin’ track bigges’ mose 
ITever seen. He’s yarded right up on 
ridge pretty handy—browse all ’roun’, 
S’pose I chop big tree I ’fraid that scare 
‘im. Sartin I jus’ cut small little wood 
with my knife, you see; on’y make 
small little noise. He’s very cunnin’ 
that big mose. I think he smell smoke 
from wigwam, mebbe.” 

“ What makes you think that, John ?” 

“Well, you see, this mornin’ that 
mose come right on top ridge and stan’ 
long time in one place, not eat none 
‘tall, jus’ smell and lis’en.” 

“How do you know he is a big one?” 

“Sartin, boys, I see his track more 
big as water-pail, and very deep down. 
I see his work plenty places. I see one 
place where he peel saplin’ birch all 
roun’ mos’ eight, nine feet tall. I see 
two small maple "bout five feet wide. 
Mose walk ’long there, scrape bark on 
both them trees. When big mose yard 
like that all ‘lone sartin he’s very proud 
and cross.” 

“ Do you think we can get him?” 

“Sartin, we try right ’way. S’pose 
that mose smell smoke he’s run away 
pretty quick; never come back that 
yard any more ’tall; run clear ’cross 
Burnt Hill, mebbe. Too late in the 
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fall, you see, to call’im now. Mus’ 
creep, creep, creep jus’ like fox, not 
make no noise ’tall. By tunders, that’s 
very crurous how mose horn grow so 
big in one year. I can’t ’stand it ’tall. 
Jus’ like flower, you see, blossom in 
spring time, ripe in summer, fall off in 
winter and drop on ground.” 

“Did you ever see where a moose 
had shed his horns?” 

“ Au-hauh. I see lake down Gasp’ro 
way, big pile mose horns in lake jus’ 
‘n island. One time me and Gabe chase 
mose tree days on Caines river. Bam- 
bye that mose knock off one horn, 
bambye nuther one on trees. Pretty 
good joke "bout that mose.” 

“How was that ?” 

“Well, you see, ole Gabe git tired 
and turn back. I walk that mose tree 
days. Sartin, his feet git very sore. 
Bambye run ’im in man’s garden at 
Boiestown and shoot ’m. Sartin that 
meat no good ’tall, you see, run ’im so 
hard. Sol cut ’im up, sell ’im all’roun’ 
Boiestown, and then I git away fus’ 
train—what you call skip—pretty quick. 
I think that’s good joke "bout that 
mose.” 

“Can you tell the age of a moose by 
his horns?” 

“Well, you see, till five, six year ole, 
mose carry more branch every year. 
After that, bambye,not so many branch. 
When mose git very ole, horns all 
straight, jus’ like goat. I kin tell ole 
mose and young mose ; how many year 
ole, I don’ know.” 

It may readily be surmised that, dur- 
ing these remarks from John, his audi- 
tors were burning with anxiety to enter 
at once upon the chase. We had not 
counted, even in our wildest flights of 
fancy, upon the possibility of bringing 
down a moose. The chance now offered 
was not to be neglected. Our eagerness 
to start, however, made not the least 
impression upon John Paul Socobie, as 
long as his roving vision revealed a 
single particle of food within his reach. 
After he had swept the board, he delib- 
erately filled his pipe and indulged in a 
solemn fit of silence, in which he hardly 
seemed to breathe. When spoken to, 
he seldom deigned to make reply. At 
last he woke up, seized his gun, and re- 
capped the nipples. The canine shadow 
arose from his place by the fire and 
stretched himself, but went back again, 
when his master said, sharply: 


“Tos-que-ulpum.” (Wait for me.) 

The summit of the birch ridge was 
crossed on the trail, made by John, in 
the morning. The trees were creaking 
and groaning under the pressure of a 
strong breeze from the northwest. It 
was plainly an ideal day for still hunt. 
ing. Suddenly John stopped and point. 
ed to the fresh tracks of a moose under 
the lee of a blow-down. The phantom 
flakes of mountain snow, that were 
sifting through the trees, had not effaced 
the imprint in-the least. John blew 
the snow from the muzzle of his gun. 

“You see, boys, that’s mighty big 
mose. Sartin’ he’s not fur off. Bam. 
bye we git pretty close, then mus’ hunt 
jus’ like fox, don’t break nothin’ ‘tall, 
S’pose break small stick, that scare mose 
more worse ’n gun. Mose hear t’under 
in summer; hear them big powder blas’ 
on Rocky Brook this fall; hear ice crack 
and trees crack in winter—mose ain't 
fraid them big noise ’tall, but small 
little noise like stick break, same as 
moo-een (bear), you see, or Skagen (In- 
dian), sartin that scare ’im bad.” 

As John stated, the tracks indicated 
that the moose must have stood there 
motionless for some time. It was plain 
that he was on the alert, and, if he had 
been seriously alarmed by the sounds 
or scents of the camp, would soon leave 
the yard. The Indian led the way rap- 
idly, not following the tracks closely, 
but traveling in long curves to leeward 
of the trail, and cautiously returning 
from time to time to inspect it. Soon 
he ran into a perfect maze of tracks 
that would have defied an amateur's 
power of analysis, but John pushed for- 
ward with the utmost confidence. 

“You see mose stop and feed here 
good w'ile. See-no-wah (maple), um- 
gua-day-a-wah (white-wood), all ‘roun’. 
Not scare ’im very bad, I guess. Mebbe 
lay down now. S’pose that mose don't 
circle down win’ we git ’im sure. Now, 
boys, when you see ’im, then more bes’ 
you shoot mighty quick.” 

Another sweeping detour down wind, 
and this time John approached the top 
of the ridge with the utmost caution. 
He seemed to know instinctively that 
the moose was close at hand, and that 
one incautious step would be fatal. He 
pushed the twigs and boughs carefully 
aside with his hands, and searched every 
yard of the ground before he took an- 
other step in advance. We removed 
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our snow-shoes, and followed him on 
hands and knees around a little knoll, 
so that our forms might not be revealed 
to the watchful eye of the moose, by 
shutting off the avenues of light be- 
tween. the trees. 

But wary though we were, the royal 
game was still more wary. He had 
heard the click of an overlapping snow- 
shoe, or his big keen nostril had caught 
the scent of an unseen enemy, or he had 
marked the momentary shadowing of 
the snow-line just where the ridge in 
front rose up and met the sky. We 
heard a tremendous crash from a thick 
snarl of white-woods on our left, fol- 
lowed by the thump, thump of heavy 
feet upon the hollow ground, and caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a huge black mon- 
ster plunging through the brush. 

A raucous roar arose from John’s ven- 
erable wagon, the only visible result of 
which was the blackening of all one side 
of his face from the riotous right nipple. 
Harry, who is an experienced wing-shot, 
and seems to work on a hair-trigger all 
the time, when in the woods, raked the 
white-woods with a leaden hail. As for 
the writer, the episode left him where 
it found him—petrified in a devotional 
attitude on the ground. He was too 
much interested by the impromptu 
character of the incident to take any 
part whatever in the proceedings. Of 
course, if he had had reasonable notice 
of the presence of that moose, and if 
the moose had not been in such a hurry 
to fill his engagements elsewhere, and 
ii-and if—. But, in much less time 
than it takes to explain these things, 
John had bounded to the top of the 
knoll with three or four immense leaps, 
and then exclaimed : 

“By tunders, he’s gone, boys! Hurry 
upmore quick! Blood on snow, two, 
tree, ‘leven places. That mose pretty 
sick, | think. Mebbe run on barren. 
Then we git ’im sure.’ 

The pace John set was a killing one. 
He half slid and half flew down the hill 
on his snow-shoes, while Harry and I 
did our best to keep him in sight. He 
soon disappeared altogether, but we 
tame up to him where he had paused to 
load his gun. His face wore a bewil- 
dered look as he said : 

“By tunders, you see don’t bleed none 
tall now. Not much hurt, that mose. 
I mos’ ’fraid we lose ’im.’ 

As the guide spoke, he pointed to a 


blow-down, which the moose had sur- 
mounted with apparent ease. We set- 
tled down fora long chase, following the 
frozen surface of a brook that offered 
better footing than the route taken by 
the moose. It was clear that he had no 
idea of taking to the barren. Twice 
we crossed his track, and then the guide 
spoke : 

“Hist! you hear that ice crack? 
That’s shell-ice on Rocky Brook. Meb- 
be mose run up stream—good road, you 
see—run so fas’ pretty hard ketch him 
now, I guess.” 

We found on reaching the main 
stream that it was as the guide had 
feared. The moose was trotting up the 
ice at a rate that left very little hope 
that he could be overtaken. Still, we 
plodded wearily on, running and walk- 
ing by turns, t hinking that each bend in 
the course of the stream might bring 
the game in view, and give the oppor- 
tunity for a killing shot. A few traces 
of blood were seen upon the snow, but 
John expressed the opinion that the 
wound was only a scratch. As we 
rounded a jutting point, where the 
snow beat strongly in our faces, John 
gave acry of warning : 

“ Too beg-a-doos! (Air-hole.) 
out, boys!” 

It was just in time. 


Look 


Another step 
and we would have been floundering in 


the rushing water. In several places 
the moose had broken through where 
the ice was weak, but his giraffe-like 
legs had enabled him to scramble out 
without materially checking his prog- 
ress. 

Mile after mile we sped in dogged si- 
lence up the long white avenue, as the sun 
dipped lower and iower to the Western 
verge, but the moose still maintained 
his swinging trot, and was clearly in- 
creasing the space between us. John 
at last came to a full stop, and said, as 
he wiped the solution of powder and 
perspiration across his swarthy face : 

“Mujago! mujago! Too bad, too 
bad. Can’t.ketch ’im ’tall. Sartin’ that 
mose run very fas’. Track gittin’ ole.” 

We looked at the tracks where the 
moose had plunged through an air-hole, 
and saw that a film of ice had formed 
upon the water thus exposed. The 
trail in the bed of the stream was filling 
up with the drifting snow. Evidently, 
the moose was miles ahead, and gaining 
all the time. John was almost heart- 
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broken. Brushing the snow from a 
fallen rampike, and motioning us to sit 
down and rest, he limped wearily up 
the ice to take a final view around the 
next bend in the bank. Suddenly, he 
shouted something in his Indian jargon 
that left no doubt, from its tone of 
exultation, that he had good news to 
communicate. We hurried to the bend 
as fast as our leaden limbs could be 
induced to respond, and there, about 
two hundred yards away, beheld the 
moose standing on the ice, and making 
desperate efforts to proceed. John was 
the first to grasp the situation. 

“By tunders, you see that mose he’s 
got ’im in trap. Brook fall away ; ice 
bend down in middle, all four sides ; so 
slippy you see that mose can’t clime out 
no way ’tall.” 

That was the solution of the problem. 
As we approached him he made sev- 
eral wild rushes to surmount the slope, 
now on one side, and now on the other, 
only to fall and slide towards the center 
at each attempt. The ice was very thick, 
or he would certainly have broken it and 
escaped. ‘Twice we saw the sagacious 
brute deliberately raise his fore feet and 
bring them down like pile-drivers in his 
efforts to break the ice. Harry and I 
approached within forty yards, aimed 
carefully at the shoulder, and at the 
crack of the rifles the noble beast sank 
lifeless on the snow. He was a very 
fine specimen of his race in every way, 
his antlers measuring four feet ten 
inches, his height, at the shoulders, over 
seven feet, and the carcase weighing, 
John thought, over one thousand two 
hundred pounds. 

John proceeded to inaugurate a slaugh- 
ter-house with much celerity. It took 
him an hour or more to remove the 
head and hide, and strew the quarters on 
the snow. He finished his work by the 
light of the rising moon, while we sought 
the shelter of the wooded shore to keep 
from freezing. Then he came up the 
bank and asked : 

“What goin’ do ’bout camp, boys? 
Sartin pretty late, now; pretty cold; 
long walk, nine, ‘leven mile back to 
wigwam. What you say? I build 
small, little brush camp here less ’n no 
time. Plenty wood for make big fire. 
Plenty water, plenty mose steak. Bile 
kittle right away.” 

“How are you going to boil the 
kettle?” 


“ Plenty Lab’ador tea all ’round her 
—bos-seep-abos-kil.” 

“But where is your kettle ?” 

“Sartin, I make Injin kittle. Bik 
water in ses-kitch, I show you that righ 
away.” 

The programme suggested by John 
was so attractive, when contrasted wit) 
the alternative of the long tramp to the 
wigwam in our weak and hungry con. 
dition, that we at once acceded to his 
proposal. 

In the shelter of a grove of murmur. 
ing pines, John built a famous fire, made 
a birch- bark basin or cosseau, and 
placed the water on to boil. Then he 
produced, after one of his mysterious 
excursions into the gathering gloom, a 
handful of the dry leaves of some kind 
of plant which he called Labrador tea, 

While Henry superintended the broil. 
ing of the moose steak, the guide and] 
shovelled a square trench in the snow 
with our snow-shoes, and cut with our 
hunting-knives a sufficient quantity of 
poles and boughs to form a lean-to. 

When this rude shelter was complete, 
the moose - hide was spread upon the 
ground with the hair side uppermost. 
It soon froze as stiff asa board. John 
was heavily handicapped by the absence 
of his axe, but managed to discover, 
without apparent effort, enough dry 
wood to ensure our comfort for the 
night. The moose-steak was superb. 
The Indian tea was not precisely to the 
taste of the majority, though John con- 
sumed it as though he was suffering 
from a protracted drought. 

I would not care to hazard a guess 
as to how many pipes of ¢a-ma-we were 
smoked that evening, as we watched the 
sparks playing about like fireflies in the 
pines, and lived over again in blissful 
retrospect the exciting adventures of the 
day. The snow had ceased falling, and 
the moon had mounted above the tallest 
of the pines, when we crawled beneath 
our improvised bedding of birch-bark 
and balsam. Though mercury was flirt- 
ing desperately with zero, out of doors, 
the drowsy god at last asserted his sov- 
ereign sway, and we slept as warmly 
and as soundly as the fabulous bugs in 
the mythical rug. 

All of the next day was occupied in 
packing the moose to camp. Horns, 
scalp, and hide were carried over on our 
backs in the morning. After dinner we 
returned with the toboggans and hauled 
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in all the meat. This was a hard day’s 
work, but we went to the ridge by 
moonlight and replenished the store of 
firewood with an ample supply of maple 
and white birch. As John was arrang- 
ing our beds for the night a blood-curd- 
ling whoop arose from the barren. 

“No; that’s koo-koo-kos, big screetch. 
Good many hear that noise say that’s 
Injin dev’. Some say habbe-quisegan is 
Injin dev’. Some say its pe-cong, black 
cat. Sartin, that’s not so. In ole time 
there was panther in these mountains— 
Injin name /oks. Steal bait in trap, 
steal mink, sable, fox in trap, steal ev- 
erything, break everything ; that’s why 
call’im Injin dev’.. Holler more loud 
as tree, four steamboat.” 

“T have been told that the wolverene 
was the Indian devil.” 

“Sartin that’s not so. Now, look 
here; you’re white man, ain’t it? I’m 
Injin, me. Sartin Injin ought to know 
his own dev’.” 

There was no denying the force of 
this logic, so we left John in peaceful 
possession of the field. The subject was 
shifted to caribou. John said the cari- 
bou was the only animal of the deer 
kind that could not be run down by 
man, no matter what the depth of snow. 
He had never but once, in all his hunt- 
ing experience, seen the snow so deep 
that the caribou could not run through 
it,and that was in a sort of gulch or 
notch in the hills, which had become to 
the height of many feet, filled with 
light, drifting snow. Caribou, when 
pursued, have been known to roll down 
ahill when the snow was so deep as to 
greatly impede their running. 

“One time I drive ten caribou in 
great blow-down—trees falling every 
way—deep snow, too—couldn’t git out 
‘all. I shoot ’im one, two, tree caribou. 
Then I don’t want any more, and I jus’ 
stan’ there and see what them caribou 
goin’ do. Bambye all them caribou 
turn ‘roun’ and walk right by me, same 
way went in, ’bout ‘leven, nine feet 
away. Sartin ; them caribou look at me 
mighty shamed, I tell you—what you 
tall sheepy—coz they git ketched in 
sich fool trap. After that, they all go 
way pretty fas’, what call Injin file, one 
taribou ahead for snow-plow, other 
caribou shove hard behind. Bambye 
head caribou git very tired, then ‘nother 
caribou go “head for snow-plow. I think 
that’s very crurous.” 
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The frost on the trees lay waiting the 
kiss of dawn when we arose next morn- 
ing, for John had promised to take us 
to the barrens in search of me-gah-lip, 
the caribou. As he moved around 
preparing the breakfast he seemed to 
be out of spirits, and we asked him the 
cause thereof. For some time he made 
no reply, but puffed his pipe in moody 
silence. Then he said : 

“Well, you see, I have trouble. My 
wife, you see, she’s leave it me ’bout 
four, five year ago and run ’way ’nuther 
man. Well, you see, I git ’nuther wife 
pretty soon, but she’s too p’tickler—all 
time want new dress, new hat, new 
shawl, red sock. By tunders, she git 
allmy money. Bambye I git cross for 
that and I run ’way too. Some time I 
think bout that, then I say by jing ’m 
big fool Injin for run ’way so fas’.” 

We tendered John the sage advice 
and consolation customary in such case, 
and, after a little, he brightened up and 
seemed to take a more philosophical 
view of things. He glanced at the 
sky, threw a bone to Sport, and started 
abruptly for the barrens. We took the 
precaution, before leaving, to cover our 
moose meat over very carefully with 
bark, to protect it from that pestilential 
scavenger of the Canadian wilds, ump- 
kanusis, the moose bird or gorby. 

The sun was shining bright and 
warm as we crossed the ridge and de- 
scended the steep slope that led to the 
amphitheatre. 

“T think more bes’ try big barren 
firs’. Spose fin’ no sign there then try 
little barren.” 

The southern curve of the barren 
was skirted just within the outer pali- 
sade of trees. For an hour or more 
nothing was heard but the muffled beat 
of our snow-shoes as we wound among 
the hummocks. Several caribou trails 
were crossed but none of recent origin. 

“ By jing,” said John, “that big mose 
we shoot, sartin him scare them caribou 
all ’way pretty bad. Plenty white moss 
here, no caribou ’tall. I think more 
bes’ go over to quawk-sis right ’way.” 

Our line of travel then trended to the 
north and, after two hours of very hard 
going through a dense wood and over 
an alder bog, a brightening in the trees 
ahead suggested an opening of some 
kind, and soon the little barren stretched 
before us. It was by no means as clear 
of bushes as the one we had left, but 
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this circumstance, while it greatly con- 
tracted the extent of our view, might 
be counted upon to favor us in the 
matter of creeping up within easy rifle 
shot, should any game be sighted. Many 
old tracks, and a few apparently fresh 
ones, were crossed, but none that seemed 
to meet with John’s approval. He took 
off his snow-shoes, climbed a tree and 
made a careful survey of all the barren 
that lay to the North. Suddenly he 
gave a low, warning whistle and slid 
rapidly to the ground. His face was 
transfigured with excitement as he 
whispered : 

“ Chin-e-gah-boo! (Be quiet.) Caribou 
come down win’ like railroad! Four, 
five, ‘leven, nine, t’irteen! Look out!” 

John sprang behind the tree and we 
followed his example. A distant mur- 
mur caught our ears, and then, before 
we could more than raise our rifles, a 
living storm seemed to burst upon the 
stunted growth of vegetation in our 
front, and a drove of caribou swept 
by withig thirty feet of our hiding- 
place. There was no time for concerted 
action. Each of us singled out a target, 
five shots rang out in quick succession 


on the frosty air, and two of the herd 


tumbled headlong in their tracks. At 
the sound of the firing all the survivors 
halted, wheeled to the front, and stood 
facing us like a rank of soldiers. I fired 
at the white shirt-front of the patriarch 
of the tribe and, as he sank among the 
hard-hacks, the whole herd turned to the 
right-about and went off like a whirl- 
wind, with cracking hoofs and scuts 
erect, scattering the light snow in clouds 
behind them. 

It could not have exceeded half a 
minute, from the time the caribou ex- 
press train broke through the brush, 
until John was at work among the fallen 
with his knife. The big stag I had shot 
was the choice of the lot, his horns be- 
ing high and massive, and bearing no 
less than twenty-nine points. His hide 
bore the marks of many a fierce encoun- 
ter with his rivals for the mastery of the 
herd. One of the other carcases was 
that of a fine doe, with limbs like those 
of a deer, and a small, delicate pair of 
antlers. John said that not more than 
one female in ten wore these ornaments. 

We had now secured all the big game 
we could handle, but still tarried at the 
wigwam, charmed with the ever-chang- 
ing scenes of life in the great white 
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wilderness. The moose and cariboy 
heads and portions of the meat were 
hauled to the logging road, and after 
that we employed our time learning 
how to set traps for gwok-sis, ne-moh. 
su-wes and che-au-kas (the mink). 

Several spring-traps were set for 4 
lucifer which came every night close to 
the camp. The lucifer declined to take 
the bait, but we had the rare good for. 
tune to capture a black cat. 

As we threw off the blankets next 
morning, John said he was going over 
to Salmon Brook Lake, to bring in a 
bear-trap which he had hidden there 
two years before. 

“Plenty wood, you see. All right, 
‘Spose I not back t’night sartin, I git 
back nex’ day.” 

We agreed to this proposition, spent 
the day over at Hurd Lake and caught 
all the trout that we could carry. When 
night came John had not returned. We 
went the round of traps next day, reach. 


‘ing camp early in the afternoon. At 


sunset the yellow dog walked like a 
spectre into camp, and John himself 
soon appeared. His gait was very un- 
steady, his hat was gone, his face wore 
a look of injured innocence, and over 
his shoulder, slung on the end of his 
axe, we beheld our bull-hide valise! It 
was useless to inquire by what specious 
statement he had gulled the old settler. 
Perhaps the latter had consented to be 
gulled for a share of the proceeds. At 
all events John staggered up to the 
door of the camp, threw down the bull- 
hide valise and declared with emphasis: 

“T am a good Indian. I never drink 
whiskey. I never touched, the valise. | 
have been in the woods for twenty years 
and never got drunk enough yet.” 

The valise was empty, but the same 
cannot be truly said of John. At sun- 
rise on the morrow we parted from that 
worthy with great severity of aspect, 
and took the trail for the outer world. 
On reaching the lumber-camp we had 
the good fortune to fall in with a por- 
tage team, which conveyed us and all 
our trophies to the settlement. 

John continued all that winter to 
hunt and trap on Rocky Brook. When 
he emerged in the spring he realized 
enough from the sale of his pelts to be 
able to paint the landscape a deep ver- 
million hue, as a result of which he was 
induced to accept an invitation to spend 
the heated term in the county jail. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO CRATER LAKE, OREGON. 


BY S. G. BAYNE. 


THE TRAIL, 


ANCOUVER was in a fever of 
anxiety. Pilgrims were arriving 
rich with the golden dust of the 
northern wilds of the Klondike ; 

and others, made eager by the sight of 
this, to them, new-born wealth, were 
crowding the last steamers at Victoria 
that they might reach the new Eldorado 
ere the frost. 

I too was a pilgrim, to acertain extent, 
obeying the impulse that actuated the 
adventurers to the far North. I had 
had my imagination fired, but ’twas by 
the wealth of the natural charms and 
the novelty of the newly discovered 
Crater Lake and the Ana Cafion in the 
Cascade Range of Oregon, and not by 
material wealth. 

I had always had a desire to climb 
to the rim of the world, as it were, and 
look down into the very birthplace of 
continents. 

Craters of volcanoes are in the main 
awesome. They often still bear evi- 
dences of forces that are rather quies- 
cent than extinct ; but I had heard of one 
in Oregon, the bosom of which was filled 
with a lake whose placidity testified the 
utter extinction of the noisome evi- 
dence of subterranean forces, and whose 


natural beauties were of themselves a 
justification for much trouble in reach- 
ing a. point of vantage from which to 
survey them. And so I turned my 
back on the throng eager only for 
material wealth, and steamed down 
Puget Sound, ex route for Ashland, from 
whence my real pilgrimage was to start. 

Ashland had for me an advantage of 
greater value than its geographical 
proximity to the subject of my quest, 
inasmuch as it reckons amongst its 
citizens my friend and banker D. R. 
Mills, whose ripened judgment and ex- 
perience made my path smooth in many 
ways. I was buta novice, he was my 
expert ; and whether by his sound judg- 
ment or business acumen I know not, 
yet I am fain to say I found my ex- 
penses moderate, for the fine team 
and experienced driver. One has per- 
force to hire horse-flesh for a pilgrim- 
age to the mountains, where not only 
oneself but provisions and camping para- 
phernalia must be hauled. 

It takes some packing and a good 
deal of thinking to prepare for a long 
trip of this kind, but we soon got our 
traps together, and made quite an im- 
posing and picturesque sight as we left 
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Ashland behind us. Our load in part 
consisted of hay and oats for the horses, 
blankets, quilts, cooking mess, ham, 
bread, soap, towels, an axe, a shovel and 
a fishing rod, all of which were needed. 

My driver’s given name was Roy, 
an all-round man, a veteran mountain 
driver, and an “artist’’ in whatever he 
undertook. Among his many accom- 
plishments was his ability to “read the 
road’”’; that is, to tell from the tracks 
what had passed over it within twenty- 
four hours, with an accuracy that would 
put Sherlock Holmes to rout. When he 
was “feelin’ well,” as he put it, he 
would sing out his ideas at some road- 
forks where more 
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floated over its shining leather seats 
like a cork in a rapid stream. 

Our first camp was at Hunt’s Creck, 
some twenty-five miles from Ashland, 
and I soon had some fine trout for sup- 
per from its teeming waters. I would 
say here that most of the streams in 
Oregon are filled with well-flavored, 
fine, firm trout, bred in the cold snovw- 
water, and there is no difficulty in 
catching a basket of them anywhere. 
All that is needed is to stop at a part of 
the river where there are no small trees 
to prevent the free casting of the flics, 
We left Hunt’s Creek next morning 
before the sun was up, through the 

heavy timber over 





new tracks were 
added, and he 
could, with pro- 
fessional pride, 
Tise to the occa- 
sion. I recollect 
one of his predic- 
tions was about as 
follows: ‘‘The 
foundation of this 
’ere road is laid 


with a bunch of 
heavy cattle goin’ 


west; later, that 
was topped by a 
flock of sheep com- 
ing t’other way; 
then a tired man 
with pack - mules 
went west on’t, 
and there is a 
spike team with a 
load of wool just 
about an hour 
ahead of us—see 
if I ain’t right for 
cigars.” In just about the time stipu- 
lated he peered through the timber and 
shouted: “Thar’s that thar spike team, 
wool and all; you owe me a Pike's Peak 
Perfecto.” 

Roy could drive round the rocks on 
the rim of a two-thousand-feet cafion, 
with a swing and style (just to show a 
side-light on his art) that would make 
the tourist wish he was at home again 
in his rocking-chair. 

For ten or fifteen miles in the valley 
the roads were good, but when we be- 
gan to climb the foot-hills they became 
rough and rocky. Roy sat in front, and 
I occupied the second seat, and as the 
wagon rose and fell in. abrupt shocks, I 
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what is known as 
the Dead Indian’s 
Trail, I use the 
word “heavy,” for 
the timber, advis- 
edly, for the arch 
of boughs above 
us was so thick 
that quite a storm 
of rain _ passed 
without getting 
throughtheleaves. 

At noon we 
cooked a meal, and 
then pushed on for 
Pelican Bay, on 
Klamath Lake, 
where we were 
anxious to arrive 
before sunset. 
The pelicans, from 
being the feeding- 
ground of which 
it takes its name, 
are not by any 
means mythical ; 
we saw numbers of them fishing and 
flying about, as well as many bald eagles 
circling through the air on their way to 
their nests in the neighboring crags. 

A log “hotel” for the accommoda- 
tion of the fishermen stands on the lake 
bank, and we put up under the hospi- 
table roof of Mr. G. G. Crary, its pro- 
prietor; and went out on the lake, where 
we caught five rainbow trout while the 
light lasted, the largest scaling seven 
pounds. The white coachman fly 
caught more fish than any other color. 

Next morning we were off at five, and 
as an instance of the abundance of avail- 
able fishing I may say that we caught 
trout again for dinner in Seven Mile 
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Run. Then we crossed a long morass 
with water running through the wagon- 
bed, before we reached the Klamath 
Indian Agency at the head of the lake. 
And here again the fishing was so good 
in Wood’s River that we gave an hour 
to it before starting for Vaughan’s 
Ranch. 

“Old Vaughan” (the name he gave 
himself) wasa crank; he had an immense 
barn, and said that was his “ hotel” and 
we might sleep in it, but his hut was 
full. It was full of dogs, tame coons 
and other pets. Vaughan said that he 
was over eighty; had lived in Klamath 
Valley “nigh on to fifty years,” and was 
“wore out fightin’ the Injuns afore they 
become good.” We slept in his “hotel,” 
and the old man rewarded our fortitude 
by giving us some eggs and a demijohn 
of milk for our journey, as well as grind- 
ing our axe, for he said we would need 
it for blazing and to cut the fallen tim- 
ber, as no one had gone over the trail 
for more than a year. He was right; 
we had hardly gone five miles before 
we had to chop out some dead pines 
that had fallen across the trail during 
the storms of the previous winter. 

Shortly after leaving we caught our 
first view of the Ana River, which ina 
few miles develops into Ana Cafion. No 
one has ever been able to explore this 
cafion; it would beimpossible for a man 
to penetrate it even for a mile. The 
source of the Ana is unknown. Some 
suppose it to be an underground outlet 
from Crater Lake. Driving along its 
rim we could see its wonders and beauty 
far beneath us. It is a close cafion with 
perpendicular walls of basaltic rock 
formed into columns exactly like those of 
the Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland. These 
vast walls are so close together and so 
high that the sun does not penetrate the 
cafion, nor does the wind move the trees 
init. The shelter is, therefore, so com- 
plete that the thick ferns and giant 
trees have almost all their leaves and 
branches as perfect as if carved in 
wood. The lack of direct sunlight 
causes the prevailing color to remain a 
light green, but the mosses that cover a 
large portion of the walls are of beauti- 
tully varied tints and form a striking 
contrast with the trees and ferns. Hun- 
dreds of vast rocks—portions of the 
walls fallen down—have dammed the 
Ana at many places, and cause it to 
bound and surge with a roaring, savage 
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noise as it clears one obstacle only to be 
met by another. The spray and foam 
from the river keep all the vegetation 
in perfect condition. The whole scene 
is a combination of the gloomy, the 
weird and the beautiful. Roy drove 
so close to the rim that many times I 
prepared to jump for my life—on the 
safe side, of course. The winding road 
led us from and brought us back to the 
rim, repeatedly, in the thirteen miles of 
the cafion, revealing new beauties at 
every turn. At last we left it, and as 
we did so, greeted the first snow with a 
shout. The snow soon became “ steady,” 
and before long we were driving on its 
hardened surface rapidly. 

In afew miles further the snow be- 
came so deep that we were obliged to 
stop and shovel out a place for the 
horses to stand on. Then we hitched 
them with ropes to a tree, and Roy be- 
gan blazing our way to the top, some 
four miles distant. Had he not done so 
we should never have found the summit 
nor our way back to the horses. Every 
mile of the four seemed as long as Long 
Island. The ascent was particularly fa- 
tiguing, for we frequently broke through 
the crust of hard snow and sank above 
our shoulders into the hollows eaten 
away by the melting snow beneath. 

The last ledge was finally negotiated, 
and we took a long breath as we reached 
the open top. Seated ona log on the 
edge of the rim of the crater, we had 
one of the world’s great sights before 
us, and all our work was forgotten in the 
wonders that quickly revealed them- 
selves. Crater Mountain was perhaps 
the highest peak on this continent. In 
the remote ages its top was_ blown off 
in a terrific volcanic eruption which 
scattered the lava and rocks for over a 
hundred miles in every direction. 

The cup or crater is filled with water 
and is six miles in diameter. It has a 
sub-cone in the center called Wizard’s 
Island, projecting some eight hundred 
feet from the water, and this cone is 
covered with a fine growth of timber. 
The walls of the cup are perpendicular, 
and average about two thousand feet 
above the water-line ; they are of many 
colors and frequently dotted with pines, 

But the water, who shall describe it? 
It exceeds two thousand feet in depth, 
and is, therefore, the highest body of 
water existing as well as the deepest 
fresh water on the continent, if not in 
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the world. Its color is the charm of 
all travelers. In spots it is deep sap- 
phire, azure blue, blending into rich 
turquoise shades, iridescent with the 
glory of its own loveliness. These 
wonders in color come from the purity, 
great depth, and reflections from the 
bright colors composing the bottom 
The pebbles can be seen magnified on 
the bottom, and shine when the sun 
lights them up. The lake is usually 
perfectly still like a mirror, as the high 
walls protect it from the motion of the 
air; and the reflections of rocks, snow, 
trees and clouds are so perfect that it is 
hard to define where the reality leaves 
off and the reflections begin. It is an 
enchanting sight, never to be forgotten. 

The panorama surrounding is most 
extensive, as it includes Klamath Lake, 
Mount Shasta, 14,000 feet high, Mount 
Thielson with its glass-veneered crown, 
Mount Hood, and quite near lies Mount 
Pitt, the most perfect cone on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Crater Mountain and its 
environment are covered with aremark 
able variety of timber, consisting of 
lodge-pole pine, sugar pine, Sitka spruce, 
incense cedar, fine forests of silver fir 
and Paton hemlock, the most graceful 
of evergreens. 

We left it all, and following the blaze 
down the hill, reached the horses, who 
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EAGLE CRAGS. 


neighed and reared with delight at our 
return. It was late, and as we were too 
tired to drive below the snow-line, we 
camped in the woods until morning. 

Our return course lay down the Rogue 
Cafion, and as we descended rapidly it 
soon became so warm that we had to 
shed our overcoats and fur gloves; and 
later in the day, when the temperature 
reached a hundred in the shade, we took 
a bath in the Rogue Riverand did some 
badly needed domestic washing. 

That night we stopped at a saw-mill, 
and followed the Rogue all the next day 
over a good road, but as the heat con- 
tinued to increase, we determined to 
travel all night by moonlight. It was 
very pleasant traveling, and we arrived 
in Ashland as the sun was gilding 
the snow-topped peak of Mount Pitt, 
which we had encircled in our trip of 
some three hundred miles. 

I took a regretful leave of Roy, prince 
of reinsmen and good fellows; and as 
a parting souvenir he put a paper in my 
hand, containing the tail of a rattle- 
snake we killed in the Rogue Valley. 
I wished he had a Klondike claim for 
everyone of the thirteen rattles, none 
too many for his merits. Later I made 
another similar trip to the Grand 
Cafion in Arizona, and did some mountt- 
ain climbing in Colorado, but “that's 
another story.” 
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LODGINGS TO LET. 


BY DOROTHY F. BLOMFIELD. 


ISS FORD, my 
dear; whatever 
are you a-do- 
ing?” 

“Come out and 
see, Breezie.” 

The voice was 
clear as a lark’s and like the bird’s with 
a thrilling undernote of delight in it. 

Mrs. Breeze stepped from the porch 
of the little cottage. Her round, pleas- 
ant face was puckered with mingled 
curiosity and perplexity. The sight 
that met her eyes as she came down the 
narrow garden path was not calculated 
to allay either emotion. Miss Nancy 
Ford, arrayed in the simplest of white 
prints, a frilled kerchief 
crossed over her young 
bosom and a large hat cover- 
ing her abundant brown 
hair, was fastening a good- 
sized sheet of card-board to 
the laburnum tree. On the 
board was the legend in 
large, printed letters : 


“ LODGINGS TO LET.” 


Mrs. Breeze re-adjusted 
her spectacles and gasped. 

“You’re never going to 
leave, Miss Nancy! Why! 
we've only just come!” 

“No, my dear nurse, we 
are not going to leave, we 
are going to let lodgings. 

“It's no use, Breezie, I 
can’t stand it any longer. 
Of course, Surrey is a love- 
ly country and this isa love- 
ly cottage, but Inever could 
have believed I could be so 
bored with anything, and 
you know I never have let 
myself be bored. Directly 
you feel bored you should 
change the situation. {fam 
horribly, dreadfully bored 
now; I feel to be growing 
old and uninteresting, and 
Iam going to change the 
situation—so !” 

She flung one slender 
hand dramatically in the di- 
tection of the sign-board as 
if in answer to the con- 


flicting questions in poor Mrs. Breeze’s 
eyes. 

“T can’t leave the cottage, I can’t af- 
ford it. I was foolish to have taken it 
on a year’s lease; the fact is, I ought 
never to bind myself to anything 2 

“You haven’t done much binding 
yet, Miss,” interposed Mrs. Breeze, dryly. 

ws Except to you,” pursued Miss 
Ford, careless of the interruption. 

Mrs. Breeze’s face softened. She 
adored her young mistress, whose fan- 
tasies and whims she had so long 
endured. Miss Ford’s mother had died 
at her only child’s birth, her husband, a 
recluse of scholarly habits, had never 
married again and had handed his 
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daughter gladly over into her nurse’s 
care. The girl had no near relations, 
and when her father died he left her 
—a bewildering creature of just twenty- 
one—absolute mistress of herself and an 
income of £300a year. She retained 
Mrs. Breeze as maid, duenna, guardian, 
what you will; but it was little real 
authority the excellent woman possessed 
over her mistress. 

She had too easy a nature to contend 
with Nancy’s imperious will, and too 
much heart to be proof against the lat- 
ter’s loving wiles. 

For the two years following Mr. 
Ford’s death this couple wandered 
about England and the Continent, not 
without adventures which filled Mrs. 
Breeze with terror for their conse- 
quences. Miss Ford made easy victims, 
but, as she was a proud and heart-whole 
young person, and as easy victims were 
not of the character to retain her way- 
ward affections, no harm came of her 
frequent conquests. 

The nearest approach to a serious 
affair had occurred during a tour of the 
English Lakes. At-.one “village, where 
she and Mrs. Breeze, for a wonder, 
stayed a whole month, the Rector's wife 


had called. Nancy had taken a liking 
to her, had returned the call, and some- 
thing like intimacy was the result. 

But alas! Mrs. Merton had a son, and 
he went the way of most male flesh, 


where Nancy was concerned. He had 
a really charming mind—had taken 
honors at Oxford—was handsome in 
person and of a lovable nature. Nancy 
very nearly succumbed to the triple 
fascination, and had at last to take 
refuge in flight. 

There was no doubt she had behaved 
badly. She looked back at her flirtation 
—Nancy called a spade “a spade” in 
dealing with herself ; it was her honesty 
that saved her—with annoyance and 
some shame. It left her with a taste of 
dust and ashes in her mouth and a dis- 
gust with life, as represented by inter- 
course with young men, which had 
lasted exactly two months. 

She had fled to Surrey, as to the other 
ends of the earth, on the strength of 
an attractive advertisement of a small 
cottage to let in the neighborhood of 
Godalming, and had, in an impulsive mo- 
ment of repentance, taken the said cot- 
tage for a year, and had, moreover, 
furnished it. 
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It was a lovely little cottage with the 
dearest old-fashioned garden, the quaint. 
est of gables and porches and a roof 
which, in itself, was a joy of shape and 
color, “put a lively, mischievous many. 
sided young woman of three and twenty 
cannot live on the beauty of a roof. 
There were no neighbors to speak of, 

It was altogether a perfect spot in 
which to repent, at leisure, a too great 
and disastrous indulgence in the pleas. 
ures of society. For the first week Miss 
Ford amused herself with putting her 
house in order, and she had a really 
artistic sense of effect and fitness. Her 
three little sitting-rooms she had made 
attractive, and the three bedrooms 
smelled of lavender and rejoiced in the 
whitest of dimity hangings. 

Nancy surveyed her domain with 
pride. A box of books came regularly 
from Mudie and a small Broadwood 
was literally covered with music ; and 
yet Nancy was bored. It was but an 
aggravation of her misery to catch 
glimpses of the occasional cyclist who 
flitted by on her way tomore populous 
and exciting centers. 

It was the sight of one of these happy 
beings that had set her mind on the 
present project. Some passing eye 
might be caught by the advertisement, 
and who knows what might follow. One 
might play a sort of pocket edition of 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” The idea was 
no sooner conceived than executed. 

She explained something of the above 
reasons to Mrs. Breeze. 

“We can take only one lodger; /e” 
—it was noticeable her imagination had 
not admitted the possibility of a female 
applicant—“ ze can have the square 
bedroom and my little sitting-room 
next it. How merciful it was that I 
furnished it as a library! I shall not 
go out to-day; I shall arrange the 
rooms und lie in wait for my lodger.” 

“ Now, it is no use protesting and ar- 
guing, Breeze, dear woman, for | mean 
to carry out my plan. I have a pre- 
sentiment that something good will 
come of it.” Poor Mrs. Breeze! her 
fears and protests fell, as usual, | yefore 
a more determined will. 

All that heavenly June day Nancy 
worked and waited for her lodger, but 
not a soul passed the house, and she re- 
tired to bed somewhat dashed in spirits 
But they revived again with the first 
gleam and scent of the morning. 
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“He will certainly turn up to-day,” 
she cried, but the long day came and 
drew toward evening, and never a lodger 
appeared. 

Miss Ford’s patience—never of a ro- 
bust quality—gave way at last. She 
would go out for a long stroll. Mrs. 
Breeze had injunctions to accept any- 
thing in the shape of a lodger that 
might present itself, and was told that 
she need not expect her back till she 
saw her, and it was not till nearly nine 
o'clock that she returned to her cottage, 
her arms full of half-closed wild-flow- 
ers. 

She was met at the threshold by Mrs. 
Breeze, who drew her into the kitchen 
with a low “ Hush!” 

“What on earth’s the matter? It 
jsn't—-no, it can’t be”—delightedly— 
“alodger ?” ; 

“He’s inthe library, Miss, at this very 
minute, and as nice a looking, pleasant- 
spoken gentleman as ever Isaw. He 


came not a quarter of an hour after you 
left, with no baggage but a ’and-bag ; 
but he’s sending over for his things to 
Godalming station.” 

“How lovely!” Nancy danced noise- 
lessly up and down the kitchen, a radi- 


ant, transmogrified creature. ‘“ What's 
he like, nurse? Where does he come 
from, and how long does he want the 
rooms for?” 

“He’s an Oxford gentleman, and he 
said he wanted a quiet place to write 
in. He did not say how long he wanted 
to stay. He’s got a kind way with 
him; quite a gentleman, miss, and some 
gray hair, or | wouldn’t have let him in.” 

“Gray hair!” ejaculated Miss Ford, 
ina voice of the deepest disappointment. 
“Then he must be quite old. How aw- 
fully stupid !” 

“He’s not to say ‘old,’ exactly, Miss 
Nancy, and we couldn't have done with 
ayoung gentleman very well.” 

“Oh! yes, we could ; at least, 7 could. 
Why, we could have been such friends, 
and had such fun together.” 

Mrs. Breeze had the tact to suppress 
her devout thankfulness that the lodger 
she had secured.would not fulfill any of 
these dangerous expectations. 

“He won't trouble you at all, my 
dear,” she contented herself with re- 
marking, 

“That’s just the stupid part of it. 
Did you mention me ?” 


“Of course, miss. I said the mis- 
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tress was out, and I was only the serv- 
ant; and he said he’d had his din- 
ner, and wouldn’t want nothing more 
to-night. So, I just took him up a lamp 
and his hot water, and left him.” 

“ Well, I suppose he must stay for a 
week ; I can invent an excuse to get rid 
of him after that. But I'm dreadfully 
tired, and I shall go to bed. Good- 
night, you dear, stupid, old thing!” 
and witha discontented pout, Miss Ford 
walked slowly up-stairs. There was a 
light in her new lodger’s room, and a 
suspicious smell of tobacco. Nancy 
sniffed it in—with her delicate nostrils 
rather scornfully dilated. 

“ Humph ! He smokes decent tobacco, 
and he makes himself at home it seems.” 

She turned into her own room at the 
opposite side of the house, and in half an 
hour was sleeping the sleep of wearied 
youth, 


Il. 


Nancy slept late the following morn- 
ing, a proof of the stultifying effect of 
gray hairs on a young imagination. 
When she reached the dining-room she 
found Breeze ready with breakfast. 

“T took the gentleman’s up to him, as 
he asked for it early, and he said he’d 
like to see you, Miss Nancy, as soon as 
convenient. He seemed a bit surprised 
with the library. ‘Whose books is 
those ?’ he asks me. I told him they was 
Miss Ford’s, and he says, with a smile, 
‘she has a catholic taste.’ I told him, 
quite indignant-like, that you were no 
Papist, but born and bred in the Church 
of England, and if I may make so bold, I 
says, ‘I hope you aren’t one either, sir.’ 
He laughed quite a good bit, and said he 
was Church of England, too; and then 
he said it was a pretty, quiet spot, and 
very clean and comfortable. He seems 
a quiet, contented sort of man, and no 
trouble except with his papers.” 

“ What about his papers ?”’ 

“Well, miss, he’s got a big  port- 
manteau full of them, and books, too, 
which isn’t to be touched at any price. 
He says he'll dust the writing-table 
himself. It gave me quite a homely 
feeling to hear him, it was so like the 
dear master’s ways.” 

“ What’s his name, nurse?” 

“Mr. Rupert Havaker, he told me.” 

“Rupert Havaker! Why, he’s the 
historian. Father thought much of him, 
and often wished he could meet him. 
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I’m afraid I can’t turn him out, if he 
wants to stay. What a bore!” she mur- 
mured, as Mrs. Breeze left the room. 
“T’m afraid he’ll never want to go at 
the end of aweek. He’s right, it za 
pretty spot.” 

Of course, he would want to stay; this 
learned, gray-haired, quiet, contented 
historian. How dull the description 
sounded! The glamour was gone from 
Nancy’s plan, and she sighed regret- 
fully as she pushed away her chair and 
rose to interview her unwelcome lodger. 
She slowly mounted the stairs, remem- 
bering just in time, that she had no 
longer the right to enter her own li- 
brary without knocking. 

“Come in!” 

The voice was pleasant and well-bred 
though a trifle authoritative. Nancy 
opened the door and walked in. Mr. 
Havaker was sitting with his back to 
her at the writing-table, bestrewn with 
papersand books. He rose and turned to 
her, and, as he didso, Nancy experienced 
a slight\shock. He had certainly some 
gray hair, but the face beneath it was 
young; a clean-shaven, clear cut, lawyer- 
like face, and the figure was tall and 
alert. He looked at Nancy from behind 
a large pair of spectacles with a pair of 
handsome, keen gray eyes. 

“T wished to speak to Miss Ford.” 
His tone betrayed a little annoyance, 
though it was perfectly polite. 

“JT am Miss Ford,” she replied, quietly. 

“ You !—I beg your pardon, I had im- 
agined a somewhat different type of 
landlady.” 

There was embarrassment as well as 
annoyance in Mr. Havaker’s voice, and a 
satirical curve of his well-cut mouth, 
that drove the blood impulsively to 
Nancy’s cheeks. 

“T am sorry to have disappointed 
you,” she remarked coldly, “but as all 
the real functions of a landlady can be 
discharged by my maid, Mrs. Breeze, I 
hopeyou willfind nothingtocomplainof.” 

Mr. Havaker heaved a sigh of relief 
at delivery from a situation that prom- 
ised to be awkward. 

“T hope it is quite convenient to you 
to have me here?” he asked. 

Now was Nancy’s chance. Her wom- 
an’s wit should have risen to the oc- 
casion, and have devised some means of 
escape from her.-unwelcome ledger. It 
did nothing of the kind. A fit of un- 
wonted shyness succeeded her moment- 


ary outburst of temper, and she mur. 
mured meekly, “ Not at all; I was look. 
ing out for alodger. I suppose,” hesitat- 
ingly, “Mrs. Breeze mentioned terms ?’ 

“She said you asked a guinea a week; 
a most moderate sum for such very 
comfortable quarters. With regard to 
board, I should be glad if you could ar. 
range for meto pay you a fixed sum 
per week.” 

“T don’t know how much I ought to 
ask, do you?” She looked appealingly 
athim. Now Nancy, ina helpless mood, 
was a sight to stir the pulses of even 
that cold-blooded creature, an Oxford 
don. Besides, the current of Rupert 
Havaker’s life had been trained by cir- 
cumstances rather than by nature. He 
had early lost his mother and had never 
had a sister, consequently he had no in. 
timate knowledge of women’s lives and 
characters, and as he grew to manhood, 
study had held him aloof. He had ca. 
pacities for passionate devotion as yet 
unstirred, and wholly unsuspected by 
himself. His habitual calm was broken 
for the first time by the charm of a pair 
of lovely hazel eyes. Ina vague sort 
of way he realized that it was pleasant 
to have it so broken, and that he wanted 
to defer the moment when this bewil- 
dering young person would leave him 
and the spell would pass with her. 

“Would two pounds a week be 
enough?” he suggested, with mascu- 
line contempt for details. 

“Two pounds! Why, you wouldn't 
cost us half that. A pound would be 
ample, or at the outside thirty shillings; 
but I’ll ask Breeze. And if there is 
anything you want, will you ask her 
and she will see that you have it.” 

Nancy moved toward the door as she 
spoke, and with a graceful little nod, 
which she flattered herself was replete 
with dignity, left the room before Mr. 
Havaker had time to invent an excuse 
for detaining her. 

He was thoroughly puzzled. Here 
was a lady-like creature, a mere child, so 
his superior thirty-five years described 
her, letting lodgings, evidently for the 
first time. Poverty was, of course, the 
only possible reasonfor such astep. The 
evidences of comfort and refined taste 
in the little house only added to his chiv- 
alrous pity. Poor little girl! he should 
insist on paying a more ‘generous sum 
for his lodging and board than her ig- 
norance of practical matters demanded. 
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He sat down again to his work, but 
between the pages and his eyes danced 
a delightfully youthful, appealing face. 
With a half angry push of the table he 
rose and walked over to the high book- 
case that lined two sides of the room. 
He took down a book, “ Green’s History 
of the English People,” and facing the 
title page read: “Nancy Ford, from 
her father, David Ermiston Ford, on 
her tenth birthday.” 

David Ermiston Ford! Recluse as 
he had been, his name was not unknown 


** AN OCCASIONAL CYCLIST 


to Mr. Havaker. Certain pamphlets 
and articles of his had roused all the 
true scholar’s admiration for really mas- 
terly work, and he had often regretted 
never meeting Mr. Ford. 

So this pretty girl was the daugh- 
ter of the great student. As such she 
would make demands upon the kind- 
hess and attention of any man of letters. 
He must make friends with her; no 
doubt she would have enough of her 
father in her nature to be worth culti- 
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vating. He pursued his inquiries among 
her book-shelves with a view to elucidat- 
ing her character, and found himself in 
a mass of heterogeneous literature, sad- 
ly lacking in order and sequence. He 
took down a volume of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s poems, and finding it copiously 
scored (Nancy loved marking her 
books), sat down in the window-seat to 
discover the real Nancy in its pages. 
Nancy! What a sweet, little, homely 
name it was! He dimly remembered 
in a garden in the north country a great 


FLITTED BY.” (f. 262.) 

belt of pheasant-eyed narcissi; his 
grandmother’s woman having told him 
they were called “sweet Nancies.” 
Sweet Nancy! The book dropped from 
his hand and he fell a-dreaming in the 
pleasant morning sunshine, dreams so 
intangible as to exclude any self-reve- 
lation. 


ITT. 


A fortnight had flown quickly by 
since the day Mr. Rupert Havaker had 
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taken up his quarters in Nancy’s cot- 
tage, a fortnight which had led toa 
considerable increase of intimacy be- 
tween lodger and landlady. 

He had wandered into the garden in 
the afternoon of the first day, and had 
discovered Nancy making afternoon-tea 
for herself under a shady tree. She 
had cordially invited him to join her, 
and they had talked of her father, with 
an admiration, on Rupert’s part, which 
had warmed Nancy’s heart toward him. 
She had a great love and reverence for 
her father, and thought him an even 
greater intellectual power than he had 
been. The fact that he had thought so 
highly of Mr. Havaker added largely to 
that gentleman’s merits in her eyes. 
He talked delightfully, too, and with a 
lightness and ease which surprised him- 
self quite as muchas Nancy. They had 
spent a delightful afternoon, and then 
had parted. Nancy had almost deter- 
mined to suggest his taking his meals 
with her, but something—she scarcely 
knew what—restrained her. 

Afternoon-tea was a different thing ; 
a thing which grew into a meal of ab- 
surd importance in the eyes of both 
before the week ended. 

Half-past four was the magic hour 
toward which the whole day tended, 
quite unconsciously to Mr. Havaker. He 
found Nancy’s fresh, intelligent mind 
really a great delight. She was frankly 
ignorant, and her reading had been of 
a most discursive kind; but where is 
the clever man who does not take de- 
light in instructing feminine ignorance ? 

Rupert Havaker was not proof against 
the charm of Nancy’s liquid hazel eyes 
and eager questions and arguments. 
He brought down books into the garden 
to support his contentions, and this led 
to daily readings. Nancy had a most 
retentive memory, and knew nearly all 
of her favorite poems by heart. He 
lured her into repeating them while he 
lay stretched on the grass, his head on 
his clasped hands, looking up into the 
shadows of the great tree, while the 
sweet, soft voice rose and fell above 
him. “I can’t recite,” Nancy had pro- 
tested; “I only say my poetry,” and it 
was just this simple, unpretending “ say- 
ing’’ which made the charm of the 
thing. It never imitated; it appealed to 
fineness of ear and sense of dignity ; it 
was as far removed from most recitation 
as light from darkness, 
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The situation was, it must be owned, 
fraught with sentimental possibilities, 
but of this neither was as yet aware. If 
Mrs. Breeze suspected them she said 
nothing. Mr. Havaker was a gentleman 
after her own heart; none of your 
beardless boys with unsatisfactory pros. 
pects and tiresome demonstrations of 
affection. Such a gentleman, too, about 
his meals! Particular, of course, as a 
real gentleman should be, but no 
“worriter.” Mrs. Breeze was content 
to leave well alone. 

Things had gone on in this pleasant 
fashion for a fortnight, when the end 
came in this wise. The day being show- 
ery, Nancy and Mr. Havaker had be. 
taken themselves to the drawing-room 
for tea, when the door was opened by 
a little maid—Mrs. Breeze was other- 
wise occupied in the kitchen—who tim- 
idly announced, “Mr. Merton, please, 
Miss.” Before Nancy could recover 
from the shock, Mr. Havaker sprang up 
and cordially welcomed the advancing 
young man with outstretched hand and 
a “ Merton, my dear fellow! where on 
earth do you spring from? Let me in- 
troduce you 

“ How do you do, Mr. Merton,” inter- 
rupted Nancy. Her face was scarlet. 
At the sight of her, the young man’s 
turned white. 

“Miss Ford,” he stammered. 

“You know each other?” Mr. Hava- 
ker’s voice suggested a challenge more 
than a mere question. A wave of 
jealous suspicion swept over him. This 
was no ordinary meeting, or why this 
embarrassment. 

“Yes,” replied Nancy, recovering her- 
self, woman-like, more quickly than 
young Merton, “we met at the Lakes.” 

Mr. Havaker gave one swift look at 
the lad’s blanched face and another at 
Nancy’s downcast one. 

“Ah!” he said, in a tone of inde- 
scribable sarcasm, “I understand.” 

Nancy looked up in quick terror, and 
met a face almost as pale as her rejected 
suitor’s, and sterner than any man’s had 
ever looked at her in her life. 

“T got your address in Oxford,” con- 
tinued Fred Merton, hurriedly, “and as 
I was staying in this neighborhood, I 
thought I would look you up, Mr. Hav- 
aker. I didn’t know Miss Ford was in 
the same house.” 

“Tam Miss Ford’s lodger,” remarked 
the other man gravely. 
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“Her lodger !” gasped Fred. 
what ever o 

“I think,” interposed Nancy, rising 
and speaking with a great distinctness, 
due to the nearness of tears, “that I will 
leave you two together.” 

Mr. Havaker turned to the door and 
opened it ceremoniously. The girl 
looked at him with swift appeal. The 
eyes that met hers were cold and hard 
as steel, and her own drooped before 
them. Once outside the door, and she 
reproached herself for her ignominious 
fight. Fred Merton might look at her 
coldly and sternly—she had behaved 
badly to him—but what right had Mr. 
Havaker, suddenly, to be so cruel and 
changed? Nancy rushed up-stairs into 
her own bedroom, and, flinging herself 
onto her bed, burst into a flood of tears. 
All the old doubts of her conduct 
toward poor young Merton, all her old 
remorse for it, which had been lulled to 
rest in the last pleasant two weeks, woke 
up and stung her to fresh self-reproach. 
But Nancy was not given to tears, and 
afew minutes brought self-control, and 
she sat up to review the situation. She 
saw it all now! Of course, Fred, who 
evidently knew Mr. Havaker well at 
Oxford, had told him the whole story 
of his wrongs and her heartlessness. 
But if he knew, why had he made no 
sign of his knowledge and scorn till this 
moment? Nancy racked her brains 
over this problem, and the only result 
was a bad headache and the sudden dis- 
covery—even more torturing than the 
headache—that she loved with all her 
untried heart and soul this gray-haired, 
quiet man who had come but a fortnight 
ago into her life. 

It was characteristic of Nancy’s hon- 
esty that she frankly admitted this love 
to herself, and of her large, generous 
nature that she recognized it was not 
a thing to be ashamed of, as she had 
been ashamed of its counterfeit, her 
penchant for young Merton. How long 
she lay and pondered over this strange, 
new emotion, she never knew. She was 
wakened from her dream by Mrs. Breeze, 
who came to announce the evening 
meal. : 

“Why, my dear, what’s the matter? 
You look quite ill. What is it, my 
dearie ?” 

“Just a bad headache, Breezie; I 
don’t think I want any dinner.” 

“You shall go straight to bed, Miss 


“Why, 


Nancy my dear, and I'll bring you upa 
little soup, and you'll sleep it off. Mr. 
Merton has been here,” she added, look- 
ing keenly at Nancy. 

“Yes, I know ; I saw him for a min- 
ute. He came to see Mr. Havaker. Has 
he gone?” 

“ He went an hour ago, and Mr. Hav- 
aker has gone up to his room and is 
having his dinner, so you needn’t to 
worry about them, Miss Ford. I'll first 
get your soup and things on a tray 
while you get into bed.” 

Nancy wearily obeyed, drank her 
wine and ate her soup with some diffi- 
culty, “to please you, you old tyrant of 
a woman,” as she said. Mrs, Breeze 
drew down the blinds, and turned back 
to tuck her charge up as she had done 
in the old nursery days. 

Something of the old nursery feeling 
came over Nancy. She dragged the 
old woman’s face down to hers, and 
kissed her with a child’s impetuous af- 
fection, 

All the next day. Nancy wandered 
restlessly about the house and garden, 
settling to nothing and longing for tea- 
time to come. About two o’clock a fine, 
dreary rain set in, and Nancy ordered 
tea to be set in the drawing-room. She 
heard a step on the stairs, and her heart 
beat violently and her hands, busying 
themselves about the tea-things, shook 
like an old woman’s. 

A knock at the door announced Mr. 
Havaker, who came in with the same 
air of cold aloofness which had so hurt 
poor Nancy the day before. “I do not 
want any tea, thank you,” he said; “I 
have only come to tell you that I must 
go back to Oxford to-morrow. I must 
wish you good-bye, Miss Ford, and thank 
you for your kindness to me. I can 
only hope that I may have been some 
amusement to you.” 

Nancy had sat white and silent 
through this little speech, but the sar- 
casm of the last sentence stung her to 
action. She had had no training in con- 
ventionalities, and in a moment of strong 
emotion they had no weight with her. 
“What have I done,” she cried passion- 
ately, “that you should talk to me so 
differently, so cruelly?” Her head was 
thrown back in an attitude of proud 
defiance as she confronted him. 

Her passion woke Mr. Havaker’s. 
“ Done?” he cried bitterly. “Oh! noth- 
ing, only that for a few weeks’ amuse- 
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ment you have destroyed the promise 
of a fine life. Young Merton was the 
most promising pupil I ever had. The 
whole college was proud of him, He 
ought to have done brilliantly in his 
finals, instead of which he failed miser- 
ably. He went up during his last vaca- 
tion to read at home, and came back to 
Oxford a changed man, dull, wretched, 
all his ambition dead. With great diffi- 
culty I got at the cause. He had fallen 
in love with a girl who had led him on 
and then jilted him. That type of 
woman has always been a horror to me. 
I said as much, but he would not hear 
a word against her. What he would 
not resent for himself I could for him. 
I longed to tell that girl what I thought 
of her. I little thought I should so soon 
have the chance; that it would be you, 
the daughter of such a man as David 
Ford, a girl I thought so highly of, and 
imagined I had grown to know so well.” 
His voice shook a little. 

Nancy faced him still, white and set 
with tightly clasped hands. She hardly 
heard him. One sentence beat over 
and over again, against her brain: 
“That type of woman has always been 
a horror to me.” 

“T feel,” he continued with an effort, 
“that our intercourse must come to an 
end. I wish it could have done so, and 
left me my illusions.” He held out his 
hand, and Nancy mechanically placed 
hers in it. 

Nancy bowed; she had no voice to 
speak, scarcely any thought. The door 
closed on the first man she had ever 
loved. She was too stunned to realize 
the full magnitude of her loss. 

Mr. Havaker returned to Oxford in 
anything but an enviable frame of mind. 
His judgment of Nancy grew into sever- 
ity, absurdly out of proportion to her 
offense and devoid of all the fair reason- 
ableness on which he prided himself in 
his conduct of life. He wasas yet quite 
unaware of the strong bias of passion 
and jealousy underlying his thought of 
her. He never had cared much for social 
functions, and he shunned his fellow- 
creatures, especially women, more and 
more as the months went by. His pupils 
remarked on his change of manner and 
temper, formerly so pleasant and equa- 
ble. For some time his little colle- 
giate world puzzled their heads over 
“ Havaker’s queer ways.” Then it grew 


to be understood that something must 
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have happened to alter him so, and there 
the matter ended. Fred Merton might 
have possibly seen daylight in the dark. 
ness, but he had left Oxford and was 
trying his prentice hand at journalism 
in London,and from time to time rumors 
of his success reached his old friend and 
coach. Of Nancy herself he heard noth. 
ing ; he had no sort of link with her, 
and he was too proud and too much dis. 
gusted with her, so'he said, to attempt 
any direct communication with her. 
One day he got a letter from young 
Merton, a bright, clever account of him. 
self and his affairs. The letter closed as 
follows: “I have often meant to write 
to you about my meeting with Miss Ford 
that day at the cottage. I fancy she 
took the matter of my unfortunate at- 
tachment toher even more to heart than 
I did. With my wider experience and 
broader views of life ”"—a smile hovered 
over Mr. Havaker’s lips as he read this 
—“T takea different view of the matter, 
and I hope a less selfish one. I shall 
always be proud of having known and 
cared for Miss Ford, who is an excep- 
tionally charming and lovable girl, but 
I have got over the pain of it and under- 
stand that her bright, lively nature led 
her farther than she meant in kindness 
to me. In short, my dear Havaker, I 
am a heart-whole man again.” Mr. 
Havaker laid down the letter. with a 
sudden sensation which he recognized 
as one of intense, unspeakable relief. 
In view of Fred’s cheerful, optimistic 
summing-up of the case, his own indig- 
nation looked to him not only ridiculous 
but a piece of sheer cruelty to Nancy. 
A vision of the appeal in her eyes as 
she left him and Merton, came back to 
his mind. He saw her standing before 
him as he had last seen her, white and 
stricken, and cried shame on himself that 
the sight had had no power to move 
him to tenderness. Why had he been 
so relentless? He buried his face in his 
hands and began to think. There was 
but one answer to his question. He 
loved her, this sweet, faulty Nancy. 
Loved her! The revelation was as com- 
plete as sudden. He leapt to his feet 
and paced restlessly up and down his 
study, his face aglow with light and 
passion. Loved her! blessed, glorious 
thought! But he must go to her, see 
her! What if she had gone? Whatif 
she should never forgive his pharisaical 
cruelty? He had no milder word for his 
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conduct, no excuses for himself; all his 
excuses were for her, his little, moth- 
erless, defenseless girl. Perhaps she 
might have suffered from his hardness. 
She might be sufferingstill. Thethought 
was mingled delight and anguish. 

He made up his mind to go to her 
without delay. He made no excuse to 
himself for going, other than the desire 
to tell her how he loved her, and beg 
her forgiveness. 

He set off for Godalming the very 
next day, and ascertained at the village 
post-office that Nancy was still at the 
cottage. It was a bleak, January day, 
and the evening was closing in. Nan- 
cy’s garden. lay under a shroud of 
snow, and through the drawn curtains 
of the sitting-room shone the faint glow 
of a fire. He rang the bell, and as 
he waited in the biting cold the first 
breath of dry commonsense chilled his 
eagerness. He had taken it for granted 
she would be glad to see him, that she 
loved him; and what right had he to 
assume anything of the sort? He had 
behaved unkindly to her, and of course 
she would resent it.” In any case, what 
was there in his nature and person to 
attract a young girl’s fancy? He wasa 
conceited coxcomb, a gray-haired do- 
tard, nothing less! Before the door 
opened he sounded the heights and 
depths of a lover’s uncertainties, Mrs. 
Breeze’s astonishment, followed by a 
certain chilling tone of greeting, did 
not help to raise his spirits. The fact 
is, she associated him with her dear Miss 
Nancy’s unusual depression and evi- 
dent unhappiness, and owed him a 
grudge accordingly. She opened the 
drawing-room door and Havaker walked 
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in, without waiting to be announced. 
Nancy was bending over the fire. She 
looked pathetically slight and girlis) in 
her clinging dress. She turned quickly 
as he came in, and a great wave of color 
swept over her pale face. She mace a 
little involuntary start of gladness and 
then drew back coldly. He should not 
have to question her woman’s pride and 
dignity again. 

“Miss Ford,” he began, hesitating 
and flushing. 

“How do you do, Mr. Havaker.” 
Nancy had recovered her self-posses. 
sion. One glance at his eyes had taught 
her all his errand, and with the happy 
tumult in her breast came the sense of 
her woman’s power and a very feminine 
desire to tantalize him and to retreat 
before his advance. 

“T have come to beg your pardon for 
the way I behaved to you. I wasa 
brute, and I cannot hope you will for- 
give me. I know now that it was my 
love for you that made me so hard, and 
jealousy made me unjust and bitter. | 
have no other excuse to offer for what I 
did but that I love you—love you.” The 
quiet of his voice broke into passion. 

Nancy made no answer, but stood 
slim and straight before him with her 
eyes on the ground. She did not dare 
to lift them lest he should see the joy 
in them. 

“TI know you can never love me,” he 
went on, despairingly, “but won’t you 
try to forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” she whispered. “1 
have nothing to forgive, zow.” 

A sudden hope knocked at his heart. 
She lifted her sweet face, and with a 
glad cry sank into his arms. 


SUNRISE. 


BY MILDRED McNEAL. 


TO the valley, as an emerald cup, 
High set between the prairies and the sea, 
All sparkling with life’s rich ecstasy, 

The sunlight’s wine comes spilling, drop by drop 
It frames in gold the far brimmed mountain-top, 
Then tips with radiance each lofty tree, 
Steals into nooks that none but fairies see 

And wakes upon the slopes each sleeping cot. 
O’er polished stones, whose greenly frescoed shades 
Sing from their solitudes a soft reply, 
The ribboned streams in silver matins fall, 
While clear bird-orisons in mountain glades, 
Rich, tremulous and full, amid the sky, 
Seem the divinest melody of all. 
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W. R. BETTS IN THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, CHICAGO, 1897. 


THE YEAR'S GOLF. 


BY PRICE COLLIER. 


N reviewing golf 
during the season 
now drawing to a 


close, what there 

is to say falls under 

half a dozen heads. 

And first briefly,what 

of the links them- 

selves? One first- 

class course, namely, 

that at Chicago, over 

which the champion- 

ship games of this year were played, 

has been added-to the list. A new 

eighteen -hole course has been laid 

out at St. Andrew’s, and the eighteen- 

hole courses at Ardsley, Shinnecock 

Hills and Morristown have been im- 

proved. Of the nine-hole links, that at 

Meadowbrook still ranks easily first ; 

and other nine-hole courses, more or less 

good, have been laid out by the score, 

all over the country. The golf bag has 

joined the bicycle and the Saratoga 

trunk as a traveler, and lends what aid 

it can to the confusion at railway sta- 

tions and to the despair of the baggage- 

smashers. One may play golf now al- 

most anywhere—in the mountains, at 

the seashore, and even in the isolated 

cow-pastures off the highways of the 
popular summer and autumn resorts. 

Of the general playing qualities of 


most of the courses there is not much to 
be said in praise. And for two reasons: 
First, because so many of us are begin- 
ners, and we are, therefore, satisfied 
with a poor course, because we have 
had no experience of a good course ; 
and, second, because we do not—any 
great number of 
us—take sport 
seriously. Men 
born since the 
war even can re- 
call the days 
when a man grad- 
uated directly 
from college into 
sombre-hued 
clothes and busi- 
ness—not to add 
dyspepsia — and 
when it was a 
mark of frivolity, 
and a reason for 
grave disapprov- 
al, when men, 
supposed to be 
engaged in the 
serious affairs of 
life, gave any evi- 
dence of a linger- 
ing desire to play 
any game — ex- 
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H. T. WHIGHAM. 


Those days have gone by 
in the East, but not by any 
means in the West and South, 
where, even now, a man ever 





us now. In our day, some form of more or lvss 
violent exercise is made a necessity by our 
changed mode of life. 

But all this is comparatively new. It does not 
even date back to our grandfathers, in must 
cases, unless we happen to be Southerners. 
Hence it is that we do not plan for our sport, 
systematize it, lay down rules for it, and abide by 
them after they are made. That sport, in some 
form, is a stern necessity for those who do not 
work with their hands, is only now-a-days ac- 
cepted as a proposition needing no defense. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that there is so 
little decent base-ball, so little sportsmanlike 
racing, so few first-class golf-links; rather is it 
a matter for congratulation that so many men in 

serious vocations take an interest 

in what another generation deemed 
a mere frivolous waste of time. 

OuTING is a magazine founded 

by a first-rate sportsman, and rep- 

resenting not only the mere 

passing and haphazard phases 

of boys’ games, but the phi- 

losophy of the whole subject, 

believing it to be true, in our 

day at any rate, that the best 

men are none too good to 


fifty in Knickerbockers, tak- lend their aid, advice and sug- 

gestion, in bringing about a 
more beneficial interest in sport, 
and a better understanding as to its 
conduct and laws, in all its various 
departments. We shall not have 
better golf-links, just as we shail 


ing exercise, is looked upon 
as a freak and as a reprehen- 
sible example for younger 


men. The sturdy Puritan- 
istn which gave backbone to 
an untried ex- 
periment in 
liberty, also, 
unfortunately, 
frowned upon 
art for art’s 
sake, whether 
in literature, in 
art, or in exer- 
cise. We have 
not wholly re- 
covered from 
this philosophy, which maintained, among other things, 
that exercise, merely as exercise, was a waste of time. 
The man for whom the pie and the doughnut and the 
bean were too tough, might die, or he might bequeath 
bad complexions, poor nerves, and ill-nourished bodies 
to his descendants; but he was not expected to go 
gallivanting about on horseback, or on foot, after foxes, 
or after leather or gutta-percha balls, in the wholesome 
endeavor to make blood, bone and sinews out of the pie, 
the bean and the doughnut! These men of an older 
generation lived in a much less complicated civilization 
than ours. They had plenty of exercise in walking, 
riding, traveling in stage-coaches over bad roads, and = 
in doing manifold kinds of labor that we have done for W. J. TRAVIS. 
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not have less rowdy base-ball, cleaner 
foot-ball, straighter riding, and more 
fair play all around, until we realize 
that sport requires the same ability, 
and the same manly qualities for its 
proper progress as are demanded for 
the management of other affairs. 

It is not an easy matter to lay out a 
golf-course, nor is it an easy matter to 
keep it in good order once it is laid 
out. It is not an easy matter to keep 
a good supply of caddies on hand and 
under discipline. It is not an easy 
matter to plan a competition, and to see 
to it that it goes off smoothly. It is not 
an easy matter to decide 
who shall, and who shall 
not, play on the club golf- 
team. It is not an easy 
matter to collect and dis- 
burse the money to the best 
advantage. But it is quite 
impossible to do any of 
these things well, unless the 
men, who have them in 
charge, realize that they are 
not merely preparing to 
have a little neighborly 
game of puss-in-the-corner, 
or tiddledywinks, but that 
they are dealing with an 
ever-increasing number of 
grown men, who are accus- 
tomed to order, justice, and 
economy in their other 
affairs, and who more and 
more demand that the same 
standard shall be reached 
in their sport. We have had 
golf enough here to know 
some of the essentials for 
even a fair links. First, 
the hazards and bunkers 
should be so placed that a 
good player can negotiate 
them, but so that a poor player will not 
be at a disadvantage ; and they should 
be of such a character, at least in some 
cases, that the player is obliged to 
play a lofting shot to pass them. Bunk- 
ers, over which or through which a 
sharply hit ball will run, are simply an 
aid to poor play. Second—and this is 
absolutely essential—a well-played ball 
landing in the course should always af- 
ford the player a good lie, Third, trees, 
telegraph-wires, and telegraph-poles, 
standing in the line of the course, where 
they cannot be removed, should be pro- 
vided for in the local rules. That a man 
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should lose a hole through hitting a 
telegraph-wire directly in the line for 
the hole, is so grotesque a misunder- 
standing of the intentions of the <ame 
that it is hardly necessary to aigue the 
point with men who know anything of 
the game at all. These seem to be ele- 
mentary rules, and of the first necessity 
to the proper conduct of the game, and 
yet the writer can name course after 
course, where these conditions are al- 
lowed to remain, even though they can 
be obviated, if not by repairs on the 
course, at all events by adding local 
rules. An artificial bunker, one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the tee, is as 
absurd an arrangement, as though, at 
base-ball, the pitcher should be placed in 
centre-field, and the catcher behind the 
grand stand. 

On many links the wages paid are 
very large, and the number of men 
employed amply sufficient, 
if properly directed, to 
remedy at least these more 
elementary bad conditions. 
That it is not done is no 
longer due to ignorance, 
but merely to carelessness 
and indifference. At Mor- 
ristown, Ardsley, Chicago, 
St. Andrew’s, Meadow- 
brook, Shinnecock Hills, 
the Morris County links, 
Knollwood and elsewhere, 
such elementary matters 
have been attended to, but, 
on the great majority of 
our golf-links, even these 
primitive conditions are 
lacking. So faras possible, 
to put it succinctly, luck 
should be eliminated. The 
man who makes the good 
shot should have the good 
lie ; the man who lofts over the bunker 
with care should not be handicapped 
by the fact that his opponent’s missed 
shot goes running over the poorly- 
made bunker as though it were not 
there; the. man who plays his cleek 
shot fair for the green should not see 
his ball dropped into a chasm by a tele- 
graph-wire. When these character- 
istics exist and are allowed ‘to remain 
on any golf course, its officers must not 
be surprised if men, who have had ex- 
perience on real golf-links, assert that 
such a course is bad. It is bad, and the 
only way to improve our links, and thus 
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improve our play, is to keep on saying 
that they are bad until they are reme- 
died. To play continually over a bad 
course unfits a man to play over a good 
one, leaves beginners especially more 
and more a prey to the idea that golf is 
a game which requires a rabbit’s-foot, or 
a horse-shoe, or some other supersti- 
tious symbol of luck, to enable one to 
win at it. 

Golf is a game, too, which, more than 
most others, makes heavy demands upon 
the courtesy, and self-control, of its par- 
ticipants. It is true, that the party of 
two, or four, ahead of you, are almost, 
without exception, duffers ; who keep 
you waiting, and who, disregarding all 
rules of politeness, detain you an un- 
conscionable time on every tee. It is 
nevertheless true, however, that this 
same party of two, or four, as the case 
may be, probably have no idea of their 
real inferiority, and an exalted idea of 
their right to play the same game at such 
a pace as suitsthem. Someof our read- 
ers may have observed that this is a fail- 
ing common to people who block the 
way for us in other affairs of this life, 


and that their inability to understand 
that they are in the way of people, who 


cught to be allowed to go ahead, is one 
of their marked defects. 

But, if you propose to play golf, that 
is one of the embarrassments to be 
dealt with. The only difference is, that, 
in the game of golf, this blocking of 
one’s plans is a little more apparent, 
and, therefore, to that extent, more irri- 
tating than in the larger game of life. 
Be that as it may, you must not drive 
into them; neither should they, on the 
other hand, hold a confab on the green, 
after holing out, or feel aggrieved when 
they do, if the slogan of the golfer: 
“Fore!” is shouted at them somewhat 
impatiently. This is one of the rules of 
courtesy often neglected. 

Far worse than this, however, is the 
too frequent practice of careless scor- 
ing. In every competition of even 
slight importance, in which even a dozen 
men are engaged, each player should 
have a card, on which he marks down 
the strokes of the man playing against 
him ; and at the end of the game this 
card should be duly signed and handed 
in to the proper officer. This plain rule, 
the non-observance of which is penal- 
ized throughout the golfing world by 
disqualification, is broken time and time 
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again. It ought never to be broken 
under any circumstances, and, when it 
is broken, disqualification should be 
visited upon the offender without preju. 
dice and also without exceptions. In 
these matters, as also in the matter of 
the improvement of the links them. 
selves, we have not gone ahead, in the 
last year, as we should have done. In 
more than one of the large competitions 
during the last year, the competitors 
have been seen to write up their score. 
cards for a hole or two back, when it 
suited them todoso. The enforcement 
of this rule should be insisted upon, not 
because there are any suspects among 
us, not to guard against willful dishon- 
esty—it is not conceivable that any 
golfer would commit so grave an ot- 
fense—but to guard against involuntary 
mistakes, which are wofully easy to 
make, owing to the fact that the player 
is compelled to divide his attention 
between his own play, his own score, 
and the play and the score of his part- 
ner. Every player ought to remember 
that he is scoring, not for himself, but 
for all the other men engaged in that 
particular competition. This is a grave 
fault, and it ought to be blotted out 
now, so that criticism next year on this 
point should be impossible. 

On every golf-course the rules of the 
game ought to be displayed in a con- 
spicuous place in the club- a and, 
with them, the local rules. There shou iid 
be displayed, also, and just as conspicu- 
ously, the names of the club-members 
and their handicaps, and also the /ogve 
score for the course. On the occasion 
of a competition, the terms of the com- 
petition should be posted, and the rules 
regulating it displayed, and with a 
warning, signed by the secretary, or 
by the chairman of the green-commit- 
tee, that they will be enforced. 

These minor matters may seem to 
some of our more experienced players 
to be out of place in a review of the 
year’s sport, but it is impossible to re- 
port progress while such glaring de- 
fects are permitted to go unattended t 
It is all in line with what was said in 
the beginning of this article, that until 
we take our ‘sport more seriously, and 
until it is in the hands-of responsible 
men, it will continue to be a source ot 
irritation and small bickerings, instead 
of an invigorating and sensible pas- 
time. 
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When we turn to a discussion of the 
actual play, and of the players during 
the last year, no one can fail to see that 
we have made great strides in advance. 
There is a small army of men now who 
have graduated from the duffer ranks. 
Last year the number of men in this 
country, who could be counted upon to 
do eighteen holes, over a course of fair 
ength, in ninety-five or under, was very 
small. This year, however, has seen a 
great change, and the player who can- 
5 . . 
not get under the ninety-mark has little 
chance to win, either at his own club 
tournaments, or in the open competitions 
away from home. 

Probably the best American-trained 
player we have is the young caddie, 
Shippen, now a_ professional, who 
learned his game at Shinnecock Hills. 
In a match against Wilson, another 
professional, whom he beat by two up 
and one to play, in a thirty-six-hole 
match, he did the second round in: 
Out, 5, 4) 4) 4, 4, 4, 5, 3, 6; in, 5, 5, 3, 3, 
5,5 4, 4, 5-78. When Shippen has 
had more experience in playing hard 
matches, against men of his own calibre, 
there will be few, if any, of our amateurs 
or professionals, who can be ranked as 
his superiors, 

Although this is but a résumé of golf 
in this country, it would not be right to 
omit to mention here the event of 
events in the golfing world for the year, 
namely, Auchterlouie’s phenomenal 
round over the St. Andrew’s (Scotland) 
course: Out, 4, 5, 4, 4, 3,5, 4, 3, 43 in, 
4,2, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, 4-7", which stands 
to-day as the greatest round of golf ever 
played, even though played over the 
left-hand course at St. Andrew's. The 
amateur champion this. year is Mr. 
Whigham, now a professor in the uni- 
versity at Chicago, but a Scotch-bred 
player. His win, as that of last year, 
was a comparatively easy one, and there 
can be no hesitation on the part of any 
me in admitting that he is, easily and 
deservedly, first among our amateurs. 
He won the championship last year 
over a strange course, in a competition 
where all our best Eastern men played, 
and he won it again this year over his 
own course at Chicago, with practically 
a good a field of players against him. 
He is said to have done his own course 
Mrecord figures, and at match-play he 
8 practically invincible. 

The open championship was won by 


Joseph Lloyd, the instructor of the 
Essex County Club, at Manchester, 
Mass. The driving competition was 
won by Mr. H. M. Harriman, of the 
Knollwood Country Club. The women’s 
championship, played over the links of 
the Essex County Club, in August, was 
won, as last year, by Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
who beat her opponent in the finals, Miss 
Sargent, by five up and four to play. 
Miss Hoyt, on the second day of the 
tournament, lowered the record for 
women players by doing a round in 
ninety-seven. 

When it was suggested that the cham- 
pionship-meeting should be held in Chi- 
cago this year, the following statement 
was sent out by the officers of the club: 
“Throughout the Chicago goilf-club 
course there are no stones, no fences, 
no trees, no precipitous climbing, no 
terraced greens, no crossing, while the 
varying lengths fromthe tee to hole com- 
pare favorably with the championship 
links abroad, notably that of St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland. Bunkers, mounds, 
cops, four bits of low morass ground, 
and two water hazards are so distributed 
throughout the course, as to make nearly 
every hole a new problem, and require 
a golfer to be equally expert with every 
club in his bag.” This statement ought 
to be kept in mind by every green com- 
mittee in the country, and so far as 
possible these features of the ideal 
golf-course should be imitated every- 
where. 

The runner-up in last year’s cham- 
pionship was Mr. J. G. Thorpe; this 
year the runner-up was Mr. Betts, still 
an undergraduate at Yale College. Mr. 
Betts plays in orthodox style, and has 
evidently learned his game from some 
old-world player. When he has played 
a few years longer, he promises to 
make a very fair bid to keep the Amer- 
ican amateur championship in the 
hands of an American ; as yet no Amer- 
ican born and bred has won the cham- 
pionship, nor has one appeared as yet, 
who is at all likely to challenge the su- 
premacy of Whigham. During the last 
year, however, the number of really 
good players has been increased, and 
the number of men of the second class 
and the third class has grown enor- 
mously. Of the men who have done 
eighty or better over a first-class course, 
there are Tyng, Fenn, John Reid, Jr.; 
Whigham, Macdonald, Stewart, and 
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Travis. Of the men who have won 
their way into, or maintained their place 
amongst, the first dozen players, per- 
haps a fair list would be: Whigham, 
Betts, Macdonald, Tyng, Fenn, Stew- 
art, Douglas, Menzies, Travis, Reid, 
Graham, and Robbins. But close upon 
their heels come men like Bowers, 
Coats, Harriman, Tweedie, Keene, Rush- 
more, Davis, Wright, Huntington, Ren- 
nard, Sands, Emmett, Reynal, Ruther- 
ford, Larocque, Ward, and a score more 
of men, who would be as likely to win 
as to lose a match against any one of 
them, except perhaps Whigham, Mac- 
donald, Tyng, Fenn, Stewart and Doug- 
las, who, by their performances up to 
this time, have shown that they deserve 
rank as the best team of six men we can 
produce. Though, even here, so closely 
are these men matched, it would be 
easy to pick six other men, say Menzies, 
Graham, Betts, Travis, Sands, and Coats 
who might beat them. In a word, after 
eliminating Whigham, Tyng, Fenn, Mac- 
donald, Douglas, and Stewart in any 
compétition by medal play, there are, 
probably, twenty men whom it would 
be impossible to place in the order in 
which their scores would land them. 

On links all about us we see and hear 
of men playing a consistently good 
game, and, from time to time, a phe- 
nomenal game, as in the case of Mr. 
John Reid, Jr., at St. Andrew’s; Mr. 
Talbot, at Tuxedo; Mr. Harriman, at 
Knollwood; Mr. Quincy Shaw, in Boston; 
Mr. Rutherford, at Meadowbrook, and 
Mr. Coats, at Providence, and soon. No 
doubt, if we knew the play on other 
links all over the country as well as we 
know of what goes on in our immediate 
vicinity, we could add very largely to 
these lists of names. One thing, at least, 
admits of no gainsaying, that where we 
had perhaps six men around the eighty- 
five mark last year, we have a dozen to 
fifteen now ; and where we had a dozen 
men last year, who got below the ninety- 
mark sometimes, we now have probably 
from thirty to fifty. 

But, after all, the most encouraging 
feature of the game, to the writer, is the 
enormous army of duffers who have 
joined the ranks, to which he himself 
belongs. The men who occasionally 
beat a good man, who do not lose their 
night’s sleep if they make a score of a 
hundred, who rejoice in the progress of 
the youngsters who beat them, and 
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who are duly elated if they squeeze jp 
under ninety-one or two, by means 
of happily-directed puts and heaven. 
directed iron-shots, on one of those 
golden days when a club-competition 
and a wealth of good fortune happen ty 
fall together. The good-humored and 
sportsmanlike duffer is the backbone 
of all sport, after all, and it is just this 
class of men whose numbers we should 
like to see increase in every ficld of 
sport in this country. More men in the 
boats at Harvard, Yale and Cornell: 
more men in foot-ball togs and base-ball 
togs; more men with a horse or two 
that they run for the love of it, and not 
as a speculation ; more men who sail 
their own yachts; more men who play 
all our games serenely, but seriously, 
and with the laudable end in view of 
making sport serve the purpose of mak. 
ing good, all-round, sound-limbed, level- 
headed men, and not merely to produce 
here and there a“ crack” or two. Sport, 
like politics, is a means to an end; the 
moment it becomes an end in itself, it 
becomes a’ business, and a pretty poor 
business at that. One ought to play 


hard enough and seriously enough to 
get real good out of a game, but not to 


be so engrossed in it as to forget every- 
thing else, even one’s self respect, ina 
wrangle for victory. 

As far as a comparison with golf in its 
own home is concerned, we are stil! far 
behind. The winner of the open cham- 
pionship at Chicago was, as has been 
stated, Joseph Lloyd, the instructor of 
the Essex County Club. Fortunately, 
for the sake of comparison, he played in 
the last championship meeting held at 
Hoylake,where he came in some twenty 
odd strokes behind the winner in a 
round of thirty-six holes ; and Mr. Whig- 
ham, our present amateur champion, 
was eleven strokes behind Lloyd at 
Chicago. In a word, our amateur cham- 
pion, admitting for the moment that the 
course at Hoylake is no more difficult 
than that at Chicago (the fact being 
that it is, if anything, more difficult), is, 
in a round of thirty-six holes, some 
thirty odd strokes behind the winner of 
the open championship in England, and 
from fifteen to twenty strokes behind 
such amateurs as Messrs. Tait, Hilton, 
Ball, Allan and, probably, half a dozen 
others; while, as to Lloyd’s own stand- 
ing among his professional brethren on 
the other side, it is fair to say that he 
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joes not rank even among the first 
ozen. No doubt, Mr. Whigham and Mr. 
Lloyd would be the first to assert that 
they make no pretense that they are in 
the same class with Messrs. Hilton, Tait, 
Ball, Hutchinson, Allan and Balfour. 
Melville, or with Herd, Auchterlouie, 
Sayres, and a number of others in the 
rofessional ranks, as has been pretty 
conclusively proved. Mr. Whigham is 
almost in a class by himself at match 
play here. Weare still some years from 
a golfing status which would enable us 
tosend a team of six men to compete 
in England. The steadiness of play 
ong the green and on the putting- 
green, due, let it be admitted, to a large 
extent to our imperfect links, is wofully 
lacking here, as compared to first-class 
menin Great Britain. We have, it is true, 
some slashing long drivers, who would 
hold their own off the tee with the best 
of them ; but the astonishing accuracy 
with which our brethren across the 
water use the iron is really a sealed book 
to all except half a dozen of our men. 
There are practically scores of men, 
amateurs and professionals, who could 
agree to play the odd to our best men 
off every tee and then beat them hands 
down. 

But no amateur in Great Britain could 
give a stroke a hole to any of our 
twenty best amateurs, while two years 
ago there were not six men in the 
United States to whom Mr. Hilton, or 
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Mr. Tait, or Mr. Ball could not have 
conceded half a stroke with a fair chance 
of victory, if the match were played over 
one of the long courses. There is no 
doubt, then, that we have improved our 
players, unfortunately, much faster than 
ourlinks. And there is no doubt, either, 
that there is still room for improvement 
in our play, and more particularly in the 
laying out and care of our links, and in 
our observance of the rules of the 
game. A fair field and no favor, gen- 
tlemen, and we of the golfing fraternity 
ought to be—because we are generally 
older men, and because we are gradu- 
ally getting to be, in a large majority, 
in the field of amateur sport—first and 
foremost to set the example of enforcing 
and abiding by the law. There is no 
question about the charm of the game. 
Once you can play it a little, there is no 
doubt of the wholesome effect of it upon 
the class of men who play it, the only 
limitations to its usefulness will come 
from unfair dealings with one another— 
of which, alas, there have been several 
examples quoted—we prefer not to 
mention them—and from carelessness 
and indifference in the care and conduct 
of the game by the players themselves. 
Let us have better links, more rule- 
abiding players, and sterner enforce- 
ment of the laws next year; and more, 
many more duffers, for from whom shall 
we win matches next year at the present 
rate of progress? 


DAY SPRING. 


HE world lies large, and wide, and free, 
Beneath the freshening wind, 
The moon's rays fly 


Across the sky, 


And over lake and field and hill, 
And the low-spreading lea ; 
Freshness and joy, new light, new life, 
ie ey blessing on the day to be. 
h, day ! so strongly, gladly born, 
What brings your fate to mine and me? 


AvRILLA FuRBER. 














CHEROKEE INDIAN BALL. 


BY A. G. ROBINSON. 
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enjoy that, I 

would go 

still further 

yet to see a 

well-played 

game of Cher- 

okee Indian ball. This game, unheard 
of by most, seems to me to combine, 
in no small degree, many of the ele- 
ments which contribute to make lacrosse 
and football such popular institutions 
with the sport-loving public. While but 
little resembling either, and yet in de- 
tails” suggesting both, the game, as 


played by the Cherokee Indians, pre- 
sents features which would undoubtedly 
make it an exceedingly popular game 


with all classes. 

It istrue that there are features which 
would operate against it, but that is 
true of all games. For one thing, it 
would require some twenty-five players 
or more, on each side. This makes a 
very large crew to organize and keep in 
good practice work. For another thing, 
a large field is required and a small ball 
is used, making close watch of the game 
sometimes difficult from the opposite 
end of the field. The same objection, 
however, arises in lacrosse. But, as in 
lacrosse, the play is so rapid and con- 
stant in its change, the ball passing 
frequently by long throws from one 
end of the field to the other, with the 
team in pursuit, that in any well-con- 
tested match the play would be so 
general and so scattered as to give each 
spectator abundant opportunity for en- 
joyment and study of the game. 

As I have said, the game requires a 
large field. At opposite ends of the 
grounds, poles were set up, as in foot- 
ball, but without the cross-bar. . The 
distance between the goals was some 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
yards. The object was not to pass the 
ball between the poles of the opposing 


side, but each strove to return with ; 
safely between the poles _ of his om 
side. This necessitated, of course, the 
location of fielders and goal - cuards 
upon the opponents’ territory and bp. 
fore the opponents’ goal-posts for inter. 
ference and return of the ball. 

The best game I ever witnessed was 
played in a large farm- field. Some 
close thickets along a creek- bank served 
as dressing-rooms, one at each end of 
the field. After a short time, ther 
arose from the band at the southerly 
end a concerted yell, unintelligible tp 
me, but doubtless having some signif. 
cance to the players. Whether it took 
the form of challenge or not, I do not 
know. It was, at least, a signal of readi. 
ness for the contest. The yell was soon 
answered by the other band. There. 
ply was of a different character from 
the first call, and was doubtless some 
form of response. 

Each party then emerged from its 
concealment. Each man carried two 
small rackets, or bats. The bands as. 
sembled around their respective goals, 
and a few minutes were spent in a vo- 
ciferous exchange of compliments and 
defiance, or something else which | 
could not understand. Rackets were 
waved, and various capers were cut, 
survivals, probably, of red-man’s war- 
fare. The parties then, seeing that 
neither could scare the other from the 
field by such demonstrations, marched 
forward and met in midfield. A por- 
tion of each band kept on and took their 
places as goal-guards and fielders on 
their opponents” ground. The group 
in the middle of the field constituted 
the main body of rushers and the like. 
These clustered, with an indiscriminate 
mingling of sides, around an old Indian, 
who acted later on as a sort of com: 
pound umpire and referee. He pro- 
ceeded to make a long speech i in their 
own tongue. He doubtless incited them 
to valiant deeds and noble strife. He 
was frequently interrupted by the 
united yells of the entire crowd. 

At the close of his remarks, he cleared 
a small space around him, and tossing a 
three -inch rubber ball some twenty 
feet in the air, dodged for his life. The 
descending ball was met by a rattling 
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clamor of the little rackets, and the play 
was on. “ Play”is the word which, by 
common acceptance, is applied to that 
sort of thing. But if it was not, in re- 
alitv, work, then I confess to utter igno- 
rance of all indicationsof laborious effort. 

It was evidently a rule that no player 
should touch the ball with his hands 
unless he had first caught it in the air 
or picked it from the ground with one 
or both of his rackets. Once secured 
by the rackets the ball was taken in 
hand, and the rackets dropped to the 
ground, to be resumed later by the play- 
er himself or returned to him by an 
attendant. With the ballin hand two 
methods of play were open to the hold- 
er. He could throw it to some player 
on his own side, who would secure it 
with his rackets, and dispose of it by the 
same or by the other method. 

The other method was the run toward 
goal. Here came in the football with a 
desirable modification. The tackle was 
introduced. If you want to see a 
“tackle as is a tackle,” take a couple of 
those wiry, half-naked Indians for it. 
See the runner, ball in hand, head thrown 
back, alert, watchful in all directions, 
pacing at top speed down the field. Be- 
hind him, and from all directions, close 
in his supporters and his opponents, the 
one to aid, the other to obstruct. In 
front of him, equally alert, stand the 
fielders of the other side, to intercept 
him as he comes. He can still throw 
the ball to some one of his own side, 
and if play is made for it, will do so. 
But if his chances are as good as any, he 
will retain it and push on. He is sure 
to be tackled, and tackled he is. He 
throws off one, and perhaps three or 
four. But either from front, side, or 
rear, someone is on him and down they 
go. But there is no piling. It is a fair 
scrimmage of two, man to man, and if 
at first he has been seized and downed 
by several, all draw off except the man 
with the best hold. The effort then is 
to force the dropping of the ball. The 
holder seeks to pass it to some of his 
own side, his opponents to secure it as 
it passes. None may touch it with the 


hand until it is taken by the racket, and 
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when the ball is loosed, there is apt to 
be a rattling good clawing to secure 
possession of it. 

Interference is practiced during all 
this by the players of bothsides. Along 
the path of the runner will be seen a 
half dozen or more of rolling, strug- 
gling, writhing tangles of four legs, 
four arms, and two heads. There they 
lie, squirming and gripping until the 
ball is passed to other hands and the 
active play resumed. Perhaps a new 
runner has the ball and is darting down 
the field toward one or the other of the 
goals. Perhaps the ball is thrown to the 
opposite end of the field. Whichever 
happens, every man of them has kept 
close and careful watch of every play, 
and as though by some magic touch, 
every hold is loosed, and every player 
springs to his feet to follow either the 
runner or the ball. Back and forth, up, 
down, and across the field, it goes with 
the pack in close pursuit. The field is 
dotted with the struggling pairs of in- 
terferers and alive with darting forms, 
until a climax of the most intense ex- 
citement is reached as some wiry ath- 
lete, by flash-like dodge, sharp sprint, 
and serpentine path, dashes aside those 
who tackle him, and carries the ball 
with a triumphant yell between the 
goals of his side. 

A game may, by some lucky stroke, 
be over in ten minutes. It may con- 
sume hours. There is opportunity for 
much rough play and slugging, but 
there is no necessity for either, and both 
may be avoided, as they are by the In- 
dians, by rule and regulation. In the 
roughest of the plays which I have wit- 
nessed, I have seen no sign of vicious- 
ness or ill temper. In all the games I 
have seen, there has been no brutality, 
But those games have convinced me 
that no game ever played before an 
American public presents more abun- 
dant or greater opportunity for the dis- 
play of skill, speed, and endurance, than 
Indian ball, Fine points and fine plays 
could be easily developed, and the keen 
activity and constant change present a 
form of exciting amusement eminently 
calculated to delight lovers of sport. 
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THE BULL-DOG. 


BY H. W. HUNTINGTON. 


L’ AMBASSADOR, 


O member of the canine family has 
N been more persistently maligned 
than the bull-dog. Writers who 

have no intimate knowledge of 

the dog and his attributes, have de- 
scribed him as stupidly ferocious ; and 
illustrators have pictured him as a sort 
of semi-wild beast, till the general public 
has come tolook upon him as dangerous. 

“Give a dog a bad name” is an old 
saw, and perhaps a true one, but when 
it is applied to the bull-dog, it is mani- 
festly unjust. Writers, too, have fallen 
into grave error, in claiming that the 
bull-dog is deficient, not only in affec- 
tion, but in intelligence. 

No greater proof of the falsity of the 
latter could be given, than was _ wit- 
nessed at the late Westminster Kennel 
Club’s dog show, when Colonel Shults 
exhibited his trained dogs,with the bull- 
dog, Nick, performing all sorts of won- 
derful feats, especially that of walking a 
tight rope, and, when in the center of 
it, turning round and retracing his steps, 
amid the applause of an admiring audi- 
ence, 

Stonehenge, who is considered one of 
the greatest of canine scientists, claims 
that the bull-dog’s brain is relatively 
larger than that of the spaniel, which 
dog is generally considered to be the 
most intelligent of the canine race, 
while the bull-dog’s affection is never 
to be doubted. 

He will seldom attack another dog, 
nor is heat all quarrelsome. If properly 
treated no better-dispositioned breed 
exists, though there are bad-tempered 


individual exceptions, as there are in 
all breeds. Nor must it be forgotten 
that when, in the early part of the pres. 
ent century, bull-baiting was prohibited 
by the British parliament, the dog 
passed into the hands of the very low. 
est type of men, who then used him 
for fighting purposes. 

Later, the bull-terrier superseded the 
bull-dog as a pit dog, on account of 
being quicker and smarter in its move- 
ments, and not confining itself to attack. 
ing the head, as so generally seen in 
the bull-dog. 

When we consider all the vicissitudes 
through which this breed has passed, it 
is a great wonder that it does not de- 
serve the anathemas that have been 
hurled at it. Nothing will destroy the 


good disposition of man or beast quick- 
er than abuse; and, of all the breeds of 
dogs, none has been soill-treated as the 
bull-dog, simply because early in the 
century he fell into the hands of the 
lowest types of human beings, who mal- 


treated him, simply to see how long he 
would stand it, knowing his power of 
suffering punishment. 

In further substantiation of the state- 
ment as to the general good nature of 
the bull-dog let us look at the two most 
desirable of all “crosses” with this 
dog. The greyhound is known far and 
wide as the most gentle of the sporting 
dogs, and though possessed of wonder- 
ful speed did not, till infused with bull- 
dog blood, become of value as a game- 
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dog, and yet not a vicious trait does it 
possess. Again, no better companion 
for child or man exists than the bull- 
terrier, yet is it not a direct cross with 
the bull-dog? It will fight with other 
dogs when forced to it, yet it is not 
quarrelsome, though it can well hold its 
own. Having controverted the asper- 
sions that have been cast upon the breed, 
let us proceed to discuss its confor- 
mation. 

It has the general appearance of a 
smooth-coated, thick-set, broad, power- 
ful, compact and determined dog, with 
amassive head, large in proportion to the 
dog's size, face extremely short, muzzle 
broad, blunt, and inclined upward ; 
limbs stout and muscular, hind-quarters 
high and strong, but lighter than the 
fore-parts. The head is the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the breed, amounting, 
in some specimens, almost to ugliness ; 
while some appear to be so much de- 
formed that it might be said that a 
mallet had been used in forming them. 
Its very individuality is what renders it 
most attractive to the fancier, and’ the 
more exaggerated it is in parts, the bet- 
ter it is liked. One thing is positively 
true, and that is, to the layman, and par- 
ticularlytothe ladies, the bul!-dog’s head 
is not “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever,” and not one which they would 
care to coddle and feed with sweets or 
dainties. They advance the theory that 
the worship of this dog is like the love 
of olives, 2. é., one that is to be acquired, 
yet once acquired, grows by what it 
feeds upon. Still the fact remains un- 
disputed that, once a person is imbued 
with a love of this breed, none other 
seems to be able to creep into the affec- 
tions, and it is “Love me, love my dog” 
to the very end. The dog’s wrinkles 
give the head a peculiar yet pleas- 
ing appearance, without which wrinkles 
half its seeming beauty is gone. 

On account of its head, there is no 
breed of dog that is so universally 
known, and so foolishly feared, as the 
bull-dog. In earliest childhood we see 
the picture of this dog, and know it 
ever afterward as the bull-dog. Other 
breeds may be seen, and their names 
known and forgotten, but the bull-dog, 
never. It has in it an individuality 
possessed by no other, and whether or 
not that individuality arises from ugli- 
ness of feature matters little, so long as 
itis possessed of it. The odd appear- 
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ance caused by the placement of 
legs is another characteristic, 
proached in no great degree by 
other breeds, except, perhaps, 
basset-hound and the dachshund. 
The head should be very large—the 
larger the better—which not only gives 
it the appearance, but really is out of 
all proportion to the body. Efforts are 
used every year to increase its size, as, 
in doing so, its individuality likewise 
becomes increased. The forehead is 
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flat, and over the entire head there 
should be a great quantity of very loose 
skin, which hangs in great wrinkles. 
These wrinkles are always looked for 
by all breeders as being a mark of 
exceeding beauty. The frontal bone 
is very prominent, broad, square and 
high, which, on account of the forma- 
tion of the nasal bone, causes a deep 
furrow between the eyes, character- 
ized as the “stop,” which stop should 
be broad and deep, extending up the 
middle of the forehead. The eyes de- 
manded by the standard are round, 
very dark, and if almost black are 
considered to be the height of beauty. 
They are set very low in the head, as 
far from the ears as is possible to have 
them, and so that when they are looking 
forward none of the white is to be seen. 
In comparison with the size of the head, 
as seen in other breeds, the ears are 
very small, thin in “leather,” and set 
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high on the head. There has been 
much diversity of opinion as to which 
is the proper form of the ear, but that 
question seems now to have been finally 
settled to the evident satisfaction of all 
interested, and the “rose ear” is the 
proper shape. 

In order to preserve the true bull-dog 
characteristic, the face should be short 
and deeply wrinkled as it is possible to 
breed it; the muzzle being short, broad 
and turned up, as well as exceedingly 
deep from the corner of the eye to the 
corner of the mouth. With a face of 
the formation as described, to keep all 
things in harmony, the nose should be 
very broad, large and black, deeply set 
back in the head, almost, as it were, 
between the eyes. The nostrils will 
consequently be large, wide, and black 
in color, with a well-defined straight 
line between them. The lips are a 
feature not to be overlooked, as they 
should be pendulous, thick, broad, very 
deep, and hanging over the lower jaw at 
the sides, but not in front. This last 
should always be insisted upon. The 
upper lip should invariably join the 
lower lip, in front, quite covering the 
teeth, which should not be visible when 
the mouth is entirely closed. 

The jaw of the bull-dog is peculiar, 
and while not a thing of beauty to the 
novice, is one of the great points in- 
sisted upon by all fanciers of the breed. 
Viewed from any quarter it is massive, 
broad and square, with the tusks, or ca- 
nine teeth, set wide apart. The lower 
jaw projects considerably in front of 
the upper, and turns up. The six small 
front teeth are set in between the ca- 
nines, and are in an even row. The re- 
maining teeth are not only large but 
very strong, for the reasons given in 
the earlier part of this article. 

Considering how, in the contests with 
the bull, the dog was thrashed about 
from side to side without a show of 
mercy, how he was pounded on the 
earth to loosen his hold, or cast over the 
head by the bull in hopes of dislodging 
him, it is no wonder that fanciers in- 
sist that the dog’s neck shall be of mod- 
erate length (rather inclined to be short 
than long), very deep, thick, very strong 
and well arched. In the shaw-dog there 
should be a profusion of loose, thick and 
wrinkled skin about the throat, forming 
a double dewlap on each side, from the 
lower jaw entirely down to the chest. 


As lung-power is a great desideratum, 
where the tenacious proclivities are 
brought into play, it is readily seen that 
the chest should be very wide (later. 
ally), round, deep, and prominent as 
well, making the dog appear to be very 
broad. Many specimens now exhibited 
on the show-bench are wofully def. 
cient in this respect, and it is set down 
to their discredit whenever seen. 

As tugging and pulling, “ backing 
and hauling,” were the movements most 
performed in bull-baiting, and as the 
show-dog is supposed to be judged on 
the lines that would best fit him for 
such work, the question of the shoulders 
and their placement is of vital impor. 
tance. In order to perform those du. 
ties, the shoulders should be broad, 
deep, very powerful and muscular, and 
set obliquely on the body. So placed, 
they have a free action, and render the 
dog very supple in his movements. 

In first-class specimens the brisket 
should be capacious, round, and very 
deep, especially from the top of the 
shoulders to the lowest part, where it 
joins the chest, as well as being well let 
down between the legs. Again, it should 
be large in diameter, round behind 
the fore-legs, and under no considera- 
tion be flat-sided. Thus the body is 
well ribbed up behind, the belly being 
what is generally termed “well tucked 
up.” The back should be short, strong, 
very broad at the shoulder, but compar. 
atively narrow at the loins. Close be- 
hind the shoulders there should be a 
slight fall in the back, when the spine 
should again rise, and, curving, thus 
form one of the most characteristic 
teatures of the breed, known as the 
“roach-back,” or, more strictly speaking, 
the “ wheel-back.” 

The tail of the bull-dog is different 
from that seen in any other member of 
the canine race. It is set on low, juts 
out rather straight, then turns down- 
ward, the end pointing horizontally. It 
should be of only moderate length, be- 
ing short rather than long, thick at the 
root, and then tapering to a very fine 
point, besides being quite round. As 
to its carriage, this is a point much in- 
sisted upon by breeders. It should be 
carried downward, but not have any 
inclination whatever to curve at the end, 
or be screwed. Being formed as de- 
scribed, the dog should not be able to 
raise the tail over the back. 
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The fore-legs of the bull-dog are typ- 
ical of the breed. First and foremost 
they should be very stout and strong, 
set wide apart, thick, muscular and 
straight, presenting, when viewed from 
the front, the appearance of being rather 
bowed. Yet the bone of the legs should 
be straight, and under no conditions 
bandy or curved. In proportion to the 
hind - legs, they are rather short, yet 
not so short as to give the back an ap- 
pearance of being long, or in any way 
to prevent the dog from being active. 
The elbows are low, standing well away 
from the ribs, while the pasterns are 
short, straight and strong. The fore- 
feet are straight, turning outward very 
slightly, and are of only medium size. 
In order to have the loins well elevated, 
the hind-legs are longer in proportion 
than the fore-legs, They are large and 
muscular, with the hocks only slightly 
bent, yet well let down. -. The stifles in 
some breeds are inclined to be flat, but 
in the bull-dog they are just the con- 
trary, being round and turned outward, 
in some degree, from the body. The re- 
sult of this formation is that the hocks are 
thereby made to approach each other, re- 
sulting in the hind-feet turning outward. 

The question of size has ever been a 
vexed one. The consensus of opinion 
now leans to fifty pounds as being the 
proper weight, and breeders strive to 
get as near it as is possible. Speci- 
mens very much below that weight 
sometimes incline to what is known as 
the toy bull-dog. In order to keep as 
far away from the toy specimens as 
possible, the Bull dog Club of England 
divides the classes into “under 45 lbs.,” 
“45 lbs. and under 55 lbs.,” and ‘‘ 55 lbs. 
and over” for dogs, and “under 35 
lbs.,” “35 lbs. and under 45 lbs.,” and 
“45 lbs. and over” for bitches, while in 
this country we simply call for “under 
45 lbs.,” and “45 lbs. and over” for dogs 
and 5 lbs. less for bitches. 

The coat should be fine in texture, 
short, close and smooth; hard, on ac- 
count of its being short and close, but 
in no wise wiry. As to the colors, they 
should be whole, or what is known to 
the fancy as “smut,” that is, a whole 
color, with mask or muzzle of black. In 
order of merit (if bright and pure of its 
sort), the preference goes to brindles, 
reds, whites, with their varieties, such 
as fawns, fallows, etc., while second 
choice falls to pied and mixed colors. 


From the peculiar formation of the 
bull-dog, as previously given, he must, 
perforce, have a distinct, heavy, con- 
strained carriage, appearing, as it were, 
to walk, with quick short steps, on the 
tips of his toes. The hind-feet are 
never lifted high, but rather seem to 
skim the ground, resulting in the right 
shoulder always being in advance when 
in motion. At one of the recent English 
shows, the question of a certain dog’s 
ability to walk any distance was brought 
up; one exhibitor claiming his bull-dog 
could out-walk the other in a contest of 
several miles, while the other claimed 
that, though the contestant was undoubt- 
edly a grand show-dog, and possessed 
of all the fine attributes of a world- 
beater, yet his conformation was of such 
an exaggerated type that he could not 
perform even the task of a ten-mile 
walk. This resulted in a most heated 
and animated discussion, the final out- 
come of which was that a wager of 
goodly size was made, and both dogs 
were at once put intotraining. Consid- 
ering that the dogs were noted as great 
prize-winners, and the owners as prom- 
inent and enthusiastic breeders and 
exhibitors, the question became almost 
a national one, the papers being filled 
with the subject. 

In due course of time, the contest took 
place. Thousands who were interested 
in the breed were present, and the pre- 
diction of the cognoscenti proved correct, 
as the dog abnormally built in certain 
parts could scarcely cover a mile, while 
the other trotted on with evident ease. 

Abnormal developments are rarely if 
ever productive of good results, and 
perhaps no breed of dogs has suffered 
in this direction more than the bull-dog. 
It is purely a working dog and should 
be built on the lines best calculated for 
it to perform its duty, but when it goes 
beyond that its value is greatly impaired. 
From inbreeding, in order to intensify 
certain characteristics, the collie, the 
toy spaniels and others have suffered 
greatly ; and to-day the rearing of bull- 
dogs is attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty and danger, and litter after litter 
is swept away with the first attack of 
even a slight sickness, which in almost 
any other breed of dogs would be cured 
in a day or two. 

To form a proper idea of the popular- 
ity of this breed in Great Britain, it is 
only necessary to state that, at the great 
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Cruft’s Dog-Show, held in the Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, in February of this 
year, there were one hundred and eight 
bull-dog exhibits alone, and the special 
prizes offered in the various classes 
numbered forty-one, some of these 
prizes being cups of the value of £50 
down to £20. 

One of the best specimens of the breed 
that we have seen for some time, one 
which won the Grand Trophy of the 
Bull-dog Club at this year’s Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club’s Show, is Mr. Wells’ 
recently imported Lord Yarmouth, a 
dog that is built on good working lines 


and possesses in a remarkable degree 
those qualities most desired in the 
breed, yet apparently does not show 
any trace of that fineness which is so in- 
dicative of a delicate constitution. The 
question of inter-breeding is not alone 
agitating our breeders on this side of 
the water, but also affecting our cousins 
abroad. The remarkable mortality this 
year in bull-dogs is no doubt due, ina 
large degree, to this cause, and although 
the bull-dog is perhaps the most difii- 
cult of all dogs to raise, when once it 
has passed its puppyhood it seems ca- 
pable of withstanding almost anything. 


WITH THE QUAIL IN DECEMBER. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


thought of 

shooting 

when I en- 

tered my 

. friend Ike’s of- 

fice, but some 

thing in the 

air of the place 

always rouses 

the sporting 

instinct. The 

studies of 

game-birds 

upon the walls, 

the small case 

of snipe and 

plover upon 

the table (birds which I had carried 

for miles, at great inconvenience, and 

had mounted with that care which 

money never can command), all led 

me in fancy to the old grounds where 

Ike and I had spent many glorious 
hours. 

I found Ike busy over a vulcanizer 
which contained a set of grinders for 
somebody; and bossing the job, as usual, 
was Mark—the best all-round field-dog 
in that part of the country. In five 
minutes the three of us were “talking 
shoot,” for Mark punctuated the con. 
versation with sounding thumps of his 
strong stern upon the floor. The old 
rascal knew that the season was almost 
over, and I suspect that he knew that 
Ike wanted one more jaunt. The up- 
shot of the interview was that we de- 


| HAD no 


cided to slip’ away early next morning 
for a last day at the quail. 

When I turned to go, Ike hurled de- 
fiance at me in this shape: “I'll trim 
you to-morrow, sure, and Mark’ll fix that 
yellow-and-white bull of yours!” 

The “yellow-and-white bull” thus 
sneeringly referred to, was my pointer 
Don, and Mark’s keenest rival in the 
field, as Ike well knew. Ike used to 
chaff me unmercifully about Don and 
his pedigree, and I would get back at 
him by calling Mark a Newfoundland, 
which his size and shape almost war- 
ranted. In truth, Mark and Don were 
remarkable dogs. The former was a 
great roan, half Llewellin, half native, 
and not at all a taking type in the eyes 
of the fancy. But with all his coarse- 
ness he had a beautiful head and muzzle. 

I once heard a good judge declare, 
“Mark knows more in one minute than 
all the blue-bloods can learn in a year,” 
and there was a deal of truth in the 
statement. For three years he posed 
as the standard of canine excellence of 
the district, and the highest compliment 
one could pay some other dog was to 
say that he was nearly as good as Mark. 
He was an unusually intelligent animal, 
a good companion, a willing worker, a 
fast wide ranger, and a good retriever. 
He was staunch, inasmuch as he flushed 
birds only by accident, but he would 
not hold a point obstinately if he 
thought he could improve matters by 
shifting his position. His bird-sense 
was developed almost to perfection ; he 
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knew at once what kind of game he was 
working on, and varied his tactics ac- 
cordingly. This made him almost in- 
valuable in a country where a man 
might start on quail and wind up on 
duck, cock, snipe, grouse, or rabbit. In 
thick cover his.color was against him, 
but his sound sense more than made up 
for his bad coat. If a bird could be 
driven toward the gun, Mark was the 
dog to do the trick, and in such work 
his resources were wonderful, ‘“ Him’s 
a cunnin’ old devil,” was the opinion of 
a trainer who knew Mark thoroughly ; 
but the dog was more than that, he was 
one of those magnificent animals which 
appear to have developed beyond the 
bounds of instinct till they share the 
glories of reason: 

My fellow, Don, was a different sort 
of brute. He had plenty of sense, a 
good nose, and he worked with a reck- 
less dash which apparently knew no 
limit. In a week of steady work he 


could run Mark toa standstill, but for 
one or two days the big setter could 
usually hold him safely enough. Don 
reveled in cat-briers and the roughest 
cover, but what he loved most was to 
sail away at top speed (he was very 


fast) across some broad field with Mark 
splitting tacks with him. He was a 
fairly good retriever, and no water was 
too cold for him. These valuable qual- 
ities are uncommon in pointers, and I 
blush to acknowledge that Don, good 
old reckless Don, was not exactly 
straight. His mother was troubled 
with “a past,” which was the reason 
why Ike called him a “ yellow-and-white 
bull.” He had the bulldog courage, 
but no drop of non-hunting blood 
coursed through his veins, for he was 
really a dropper, of the pointer type. 
There was one red-letter day in Don’s 
history, when he did what, perhaps, no 
other dog ever did. He actually won 
aH. C.in a good class of heavy point- 
ers, while his mother won “second” in 
an equally good class of light pointer 
bitches, and his litter brother won 
“third” 22 a big class of English setters! 
If one fairly summed up the good 
qualities of Mark and Don he would 
surely arrive at the conclusion that they 
were about as good a brace as a gentle- 
man sportsman could desire. I believe 
in blue blood, if it be Llewellin, Irish, or 
pointer. I know what it can accomplish 
as well asI know that a high-bred good 
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performer is a more desirable property 
than an equally good worker of inferior 
blood ; yet, in justice to Mark and Don, 
I am willing to acknowledge that I have 
never shot over better dogs than they 
were when in proper condition. They 
were workers and bird-finders, and woe 
be unto the district into which may enter 
a pot-hunter aided by.a brace like them. 
One other peculiarity they possessed — 
they could fight like gladiators, and, 
while never seeking trouble, they would 
fight at once if attacked, and stick to it 
to the bitter end. In the field they were 
gentlemen, and would back each other 
promptly; but, like most good dogs, 
they were jealous, and every time they 
worked together they practically raced 
from start to finish. Strange to say, 
they had never actually disagreed until 
the day now referred to. 

When I turned in, after getting 
everything ready for an early start, the 
night was still and dark; and when I 
tumbled out again, at seven o’clock, the 
unusual light warned me that the first 
snow had fallen, When I went out of 
doors I found a pure white world, for 
the snow was about four inches deep. 
This was disheartening, for the first 
snow always plays the mischief, and is 
apt to keep quail huddled close to 
where they passed the night. However, 
the storm was over, and the day prom- 
ised to be bright and mild, so I finished 
my breakfast and waited for Ike. 

He soon knocked at the door, and I 
hurried to him with Don at my heels. 
Then came a surprise not down on the 
programme. Mark had his nose almost 
against the door, and Don, in his eager- 
ness to get out, collided with ‘his rival 
before he saw him. In an instant there 
wasarow. They made good their holds 
before we could interfere, and for thirty 
seconds we pulled and hauled, while my 
outraged family lost its beauty sleep, 
slammed its doors and addressed re- 
marks to me which made my ears tingle. 
Luckily we got the fighters to break 
away before any serious damage had 
been done, but we had to hold them for 
some time before they cooled down 
sufficiently to be reliable. Even then 
they moved in a very corky fashion, the 
hair on their backs took a long while to 
flatten, and they watched each other 
narrowly with red, angry eyes. 

The snow was damp, and it made 
the walking bad, so that when we had 
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tramped a mile from town we were both 
pretty warm. Ike was dissatisfied, for 
he had counted upon a fine day. He 
got even with the weather by roasting 
me, and he said, “ I told you Mark would 
trim the bul! ; he’d have shaken the life 
out of him if we hadn’t parted them.” 

Now, Mark, big as he was, had no 
license to whip Don; indeed, in the 
brief set-to he had struck a veritable 
snag. So I told Ike that the Newfound- 
land couldn’t whip the bull even in 
water, and we tramped along quarreling 
cheerfully as we went. 

After a time we reached the railroad, 
and better walking; but I made an un- 
pleasant discovery. The snow cupping 
under foot did not suit my long stride, 
and a tendon was becoming sore. Ike 
roasted me unmercifully, but I could 
not help it, and the end of another mile 
found me almost used up. Just how 
matters might have ended, I do not 
know ; for while I was hesitating over 
whether to push on or turn back, I saw 
the dogs working busily among some 
weeds which bordered a corn-field. We 
had not expected to find quail within a 
mile of this field, but there was no mis- 
taking the action of the dogs. Before 
we could leave our elevated position on 
the track a bird flushed and went whiz- 
zing across the field. It was so far off 
that Ike never attempted to level his 
gun, but I fired one barrel. I would 
hate to say how far I held ahead of that 
quail, or how far I thought the bird was 
from the gun. To our surprise the 
quail fell, apparently stone-dead. Ike 
looked at me in amazement; then we 
both laughed, for the shot was a fluke 
pure and simple. Both dogs were now 
pointing stanchly by the fence, so I went 
to get my bird. I found it lying spread 
out flat ; a pellet had struck its neck. 

That random shot was a lucky one 
indeed, for it not only secured a fine 
cock-quail, but it cured my game leg. 
In going after the bird I forgot the sore 
tendon, which did not trouble me again. 
Ike went to the dogs and flushed eight 
birds, of which he dropped a brace in 
clean style. Four sped away in a bunch 
to some cover; another came past me 
and I stopped it, while yet another flew 
in the direction we intended taking, and 
appeared to pitch down in a small ditch. 
We agreed to let the four alone and to 
try to secure the straggler. 

Now a rather curious thing happened. 


The dogs worked carefully about, where 
I had marked the bird down; they 
seemed to nose over every foot of the 
snow, yet they failed to locate the quar 
ry. Ike was of the opinion that the bird 
had gone further, and that I only thought 
I saw it pitch. There was good cover 
some little distance ahead, and a quail 
would naturally seek its shelter, but | 
was positive that the bird had gone into 
the ditch. The dogs worked on to the 
cover and through it without finding 
anything ; and at last, more from obsti- 
nacy than with any idea of finding the 
bird, I walked to the spot where | 
thought it had gone down. There was 
no track or sign of wings having touched 
the snow, and I was just about to turn 
away when I noticed something ususual. 

Upon one side of the ditch the snow 
had drifted slightly, and where it seemed 
to be the deepest was a round hole such 
as might have been made by a baseball 
pitched there. I gave my gun to Ike, 
crept close to the hole, inserted my hand 
and made a grab. My fingers closed 
upon a quail, which in spite of a violent 
struggle, was promptly secured. 

We had him fast, though the scamp 
had almost fooled us, and had com- 
pletely baffled the dogs. He was a nice 
little cock, and for a moment we were 
puzzled about what to do with him. | 
wouldn’t wring his neck, but Ike’s sug- 
gestion to have a bit of trap-shootiny 
settled his fate. I got my gun, Ike 
backed off a few yards, then I let the 
quail go. He flew like a bullet, but his 
freedom was astonishingly brief. The 
two guns cracked together, and a puff of 
feathers told that both had been truly 
held. Ike tossed a penny to decide who 
owned the bird. I called “ head;” he saz/ 
it was ‘ tail,” and pocketed the game. 
I’ve had my doubts since if Ike called 
that coin truthfully! 

A steady tramp for an hour brought 
us to a series of old corn-fields, behind 
which lay long stretches of thickets 
backed by heavy woods. In_ such 
grounds we were almost certain to find 
the remnants of several bevies, unless 
trapping had been going on. The dogs 
beat the first of the fields without find- 
ing anything. The second field was 
weedy, and our hopes were centred in 
it. Mark took one side and Don the 
other, and we watched them from our 
perches on top of the fence. The big 
setter was showing more speed thar 
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usual, while my pointer seemed deter- 
mined to outfoot him. To and fro they 
swept, each beating his own ground, yet 
keeping an eye on his rival’s movements. 
Once Mark checked his pace and roaded 
for a few yards on a belated lark. Don 
had stopped the moment the setter 
slackened up, and was watching for the 
point. When the lark rose the dogs 
looked at each other, then swung away 
in the old free stride. ach knew that 
such things were pardonable now and 
then, and the brief glance seemed to be 
the tendering and acceptance of a court- 
eous apology. 

Don’s head rose higher than ever 
as he let out link after link, but as he 
slanted toward the setter he knew 
that Mark was stretching out in ear- 
nest and that his broad muzzle and 
tremendous stride were not to be trifled 
with. It did our hearts good to see 
their generous rivalry, for with it all they 
were showing field-trial form. From 
fence to center they flew, each covering 
the ground in a fashion which satisfied 
us that no birds were passed by. They 
were racing toward each other across 
the wind when the climax came. Big 
Mark whirled half round, straightened 
head, stern, and back into a true line, 
and went trotting with a smooth, pan- 
ther-like gait, back to his fence. Soon 
he stopped, and his great banner of a 
stern rose slowly till it was almost at a 
right-angle to his back. Don was turn- 
ing as he saw the setter begin to draw, 
and for an instant he was puzzled. 
Something in the breeze had brought a 
message tohim. He halted, rose high 
upon his hind legs, and, to our surprise, 
instead of backing he bounded forward 
and disappeared in some weeds. 

“Running birds,” said Ike; “the bull’s 
stole the point.” 

“There couldn’t be two bevies here 
now?” I ventured as we got down from 
the fence. 

“Nonsense,” ejaculated Ike; “this 
ground’s been shot over twenty times. 
The birds have run, and the bull’s prob- 
ably pinned them nearer the thicket.” 

“Well, whatever the birds have done, 
Don’s got them,”’ I said, “for he’s down 
flat, which means a big bevy.” 

We went to the pointer and found 
him almost hidden in the snowy weeds. 
Ike had not time to finish saying take 
birds to the right, when with a roar of 
Wings about twenty quail made a dash 
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for the thicket. We rattled in four bar- 
rels, and for a moment the air seemed 
full of falling quail. I knew that I had 
got my two and Ike had done the same, 
yet there seemed to be more than four 
birds down. I looked at Ike inquir- 
ingly, and he said “You killed three 
with your first barrel, you duffer.” 

True enough, I had dropped four 
all told, and we found the three that 
had fallen to the first barrel lying yards 
apart. They had happened to be in 
line, for I saw only one when I fired. 
We gathered the birds, and turned to 
look for Mark. The proudly raised 
stern still’showed above the weeds, and 
Don pulled up with his eyes fixed upon 
Mark’s signal. 

“ Another bevy as sure as you live,” 
said Ike, and so it proved. Again the 
air shook with that hollow roar so dear 
to the heart of the quail-shooter, and 
again the guns did their part without 
mistake. This second bevy appeared 
to be even larger than the first, and as 
we watched the brown bullets darting 
for cover we knew that a lively after- 
noon was to follow. How so many 
birds happened to be in that ground 
could be explained only by some partial 
migration, as we had beaten the cover 
several times during the season and 
knew about what it should contain. But 
this day was a remarkable one. 

Two other fields were unworked, and 
as it was better to give the birds in 
cover time enough to enable them to 
move about a little, we stuck to the 
open. The dogs were now in high 
feather, and at the word they sped 
away. Soon both were puzzling over 
some old scent; then their heads went 
up and they renewed their fast, wide 
ranging. Mark located five birds, of 
which we killed one each. 

One more field remained,and it looked 
so bare that we came precious near 
passing it by. But Mark was deter- 
mined to work it, and presently he and 
Don were quartering the lonesome-look- 
ing waste. We were so sure that no 
birds would be found in such a bare field 
that we did not trouble to climb the 
fence. By our carelessness we lost a 
good chance, for a large bevy flushed 
wild and spun away into the thickets, 
pitching within one hundred yards of 
where the other. birds had gone. 

The dogs looked heartily ashamed of 
themselves when they came in, though 
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the flush was not their fault, as quail 
seldom lie well upon such ground. 

We now felt jubilant, for we knew 
that there were probably a hundred 
birds in the cover, and we could beat 
them up at our leisure. We decided to 
make a hasty lunch, which would give 
time for the scent to become good, and 
then to sail in and do our prettiest. 
Brief as our lunch-time was, it was long 
enough to show that Mark and Don had 
good memories. After we had seated 
ourselves, they took a roll in the snow, 
and then, without a warning demonstra- 
tion, they sprang at each other to settle 
the affair of the early morning. Down 
went the lunches, out came the whips, 
and each of us grabbed the nearer 
tail. By some jest of fate I fastened 
upon Mark’s stern, while Ike got Don’s. 

Now, there’s no such thing as friend- 
ship in a dog-fight; each man is bound to 
uphold his own, right or wrong, and the 
way those whips cracked was a caution 
to snakes. Ike and I loved each other 
like brothers, but we each welted the 
otheris dog with an earnestness which 
might have accomplished almost any- 
thing. “This blank bull bites!” hissed 
Ike, as Don strove to chew his leggin. 
“ Put your foot on his neck, you chump, 
while I bang this Newfoundland!” I 
roared back. Then we edged away, 
each holding an angry dog by the scruff 
of the neck. For a moment we glared 
at each other; then sense asserted itself, 
and we burst out laughing. But at the 
time I could not help thinking what a 
deuce of a fuss there might have been, 
supposing we had got a bit hotter than 
we did, and had made a four-handed go 
of it. The reader may picture that 
scene for himself. 

After we had sufficiently reduced the 
temperature of the dogs, we went into 
the cover. Ah, what sport followed ! 
The dogs soon found, and after we had 
once scattered the bevies, that old cover 
seemed to be a shooter’s paradise. 
Every tangle of briers, every snow- 
laden brush-heap, every log and stump, 
appeared to shelter one or more birds; 
and the dogs trotted to and fro, stiffen- 
ing to points every few minutes. Whirr 
—bang—burr— bang—whirr — whirr — 
bang—bang! Brown streaks sped away, 
or collapsed amid whorls of shattered 
feathers. Once a big grouse rushed 
from a clump of bushes which hid him 
from Ike, while he came dead at me as 
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though he would “tree” upon the ley. 
eled barrels of the twelve-gauge. His 
mate showed later alongside a flying 
quail, and Ike made an error and coy. 
ered the quail, while I contented myself 
with the grouse. Time and time again 
the dogs made points in attitudes which 
might have warmed the cold clay of 
Nimrod’s self. Mark would be upon a 
log with Don crouched below, and the 
next point would bring a reversal of 
positions. 

So the fun went on, dogs working 
like machines, and men_ shooting as 
they had seldom done before. Acres 
of snow were tracked in all directions, 
and speckled with empty shells in ones 
and twos. It wasa race of man against 
man, pointer versus setter. The dogs, 
with sterns and flanks painted crimson, 
toiled through the tangles, finding, 
pointing, finding again, without an er- 
ror; and at last it came down to single 
birds, with two guns to one quail. 
Again and again the guns cracked so 
nearly together that neither of us could 
hear the other shoot. Smoking shells 
had to be shown, and the dead birds 
pocketed in turn. And before we real- 
ized it, gray dusk had caught us. 

Then came the smoothing out and 
counting of the slain. To its everlast- 
ing credit be it said that the rat-tailed 
party won, for its victories over Mark 
and Ike came but seldom. And sucha 
show of quail—plump, strong, fully ma- 
tured birds, which any man might be 
proud of. 

Before the last were replaced in our 
coats, and while we were yet chaffing 
each other over certain misses which 
each had made, we heard a snarl and a 
scramble, and saw a tangle of dogs flip- 
flapping in the snow. The rivals had 
concluded that now, at least, they were 
free to settle their difference. But we 
hauled them apart once more, and start- 
ed upon our long tramp homeward. 
Once in motion, the dogs buried the 
hatchet, probably agreeing to have it 
out some day when they would not be 
interfered with. But that day never ar- 
rived, for both of those grand workers 
met sudden death. Ike still thinks that 
Mark could have trimmed Don in a go 
toa finish. What I think does not mat- 
ter, but I'll lay odds that if Don runs 
across Mark in the shadowy covers of 
the happy hunting-grounds, he’ll take a 
fall out of him on sight. 
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cee MONTHLY REVIEW 


OF 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE INVASION OF CHICAGO 
BY THE HORSE. 

ENCEFORTH, 

when ques- 

tioned as to 

the three prin- 

cipal events in the history of Chi- 

cago, it will be quite in order to 

reply ‘‘A fire, a fair, and a horse- 

show.” The first cleaned out the 

old, and made r»90m for the new 

city; the second attracted the world to view 

what had arisen from the ashes, and the 

third demonstrated the Windy City’s ability 

to support for one week the horse as the fzéce 
de résistance. 

I confess to having held rather skeptical 
views about Chicago's ability to maintain a 
horse-show equal to the notable event which 
annually takes place in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, and I traveled to the Windy City’s 
equine exhibition with many misgivings, but 
with a determination to'see it through and 
criticise it fairly. 

Before the expiration of the opening day, 
however, when fifteen thousand fashionably at- 
tired people crowded the promenade and gal- 
leries, and horses in greater variety than ever 
seen in the New York show were paraded in 
the ring, I realized that I was present at a 
horse-show larger and more truly national in 
its character than any heretofore held in this 
country (with the single exception of that at 
the World’s Fair). 

Wealth, wit and beauty were on hand to 
grace the occasion and cast splendor upon 
Chicago's pretentious effort. The créme de la 
creme of the society of the middle West was 
never before seen to’ such advantage. The 
whole town and surrounding country was agog 
during the week the show was in session, and 
ina measure, it changed the tenor of social 
life. For years Chicagoans had been appar- 
ently wholly wrapped up in business and 
Money-setting. The horse-show apprised them 
it was time to take life more leisurely and make 


a study of the application of sport to daily 
existence. They accepted the object lesson, 
and, to their honor be it recorded, they made 
the most of it, and did much to make it a 
financial success. 

Such representative citizens as Joseph L, 
Leiter, Arthur Caton, C. F. Kimball, P. D. 
Armour, H, C. Chatfield-Taylor, P. E. Stude- 
baker, W. W. Keith, John Dupee, C. W. Ful- 
lerton, C. Henry Wheeler, G. M. Alexander, 
Walter Farwell, Frank S. Gordon, Charles 
Page Bryan, W. J. Chalmers, E. C. Green, 
and others, guaranteed the payment of a lump 
sum of twenty-two thousand dollars toward 
the running expenses of the show. They were so 
enthusiastic over its success as a grand social 
function, as a high-class equine exhibition, and 
as an event of incalculable commercial advan- 
tage to the city, that they have intimated a 
desire to support a similar show every year, or, 
at any rate, every alternate year, in the future; 
and collectively stand ready to subscribe any 
reasonable sum (a million dollars was spoken 
of) for the erection of a suitable building near- 
er the center of the business section of the city, 
or, in the event of a site not being decided 
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upon, then to appropriate a sufficient sum of 
money to insure the success of any future horse- 
show held in the Coliseum building. 

There was some initial difficulty arising from 
divided authority, in which the State Board of 
Agriculture managed to put themselves in the 
wrong ; but, finally, they had the good sense to 
submit to the sole authority of John A, Logan, 
to whose intelligence and influence the enter- 

rise owed much of its administrative success. 
With this exception, all went smoothly from 
start to finisn. 

The show opened each day at 9.30, and the 
judging of the several classes continued, with 
an hour intermission at midday for luncheon, 
and two hours (6to 8) for dinner, until mid- 
night. 

The breeding classes for heavy draft and 
ccach horses were disposed of during the morn- 
ing hours; while the classes of fashionable 
high- stepping horses, trotting horses, and 
equestrian exhibits, as well as those for tan- 
dems, four-in- hands, and the hunters were 
arranged to interest the audiences of the after- 
ncon and evening sessions, 

In this way two hundred and sixty-seven 
classes were disposed of, with scarcely twenty 
minutes’ delay during the entire week. Two 
classes, and sometimes three classes, were in 
the ring at one time. The management of this 
important branch of the show was intrusted 
to Mr. Clarence Moore and that "most expert 
of ringmasters, George Pepper, to whom the 
credit should go for handling so admirably the 
twelve hundred exhibits. 

The prize list was arranged for the distri- 
bution of $40,000 in premiums, but, some entries 
not appearing, about $35,000 was the sum act- 
ually assigned to winning exhibits. 

Briefly, the show took place exactly as 
planned originally by its promoters, in the Chi- 
cago Coliseum building, an edifice seven hun- 
dred feet long and three hundred feet wide, 
situated near the site of the World’s Fair— 
nine miles from the center of the city—and 
heated perfectly and much better ventilated 
than ever was Madison Square Garden. 

The tan-bark show-ring, which had a founda- 
tion of that springy gumbo-loam, so elastic and 
helpful to high-stepping horses and hunters, 
was forty-five feet longer and twenty feet 
wider than the ring in Madison Square Garden. 

The promenade for the fashionables was a 
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shade wider and more roomy on the turns than 
the board-walk at the New York show. 

The private boxes, of which there were over 
a hundred, were set back from the promenade, 
above two tiers of potted plants, and had | heir 
fronts gracefully draped over brassrails. ‘They 
were divided from each other by Te. ined 
pine bars, the whole having a light and airy 
appearance, much preferable to the cra: nped 
and stuffy pews in which the é/zte of New 
York’s society are annually placed on exhibi- 
tion. 

Behind these reserved spaces, were ranged 
tier upon tier of chairs, seating in all seven. 
teen thousand people. 

Under these galleries the horses were com- 
fortably housed in stalls, which were kept at 
an even temperature, and so thoroughly cleaned 
and ventilated that positively (and I was at 
some trouble to prove this) there was not the 
slightest disagreeable odor. The manner in 
which these stalls were decorated is shown in 
the photograph I took of one of M. W. Dun. 
ham's lot. 


Among the judges who officiated were no- 
ticed : 


Thoroughbreds—Dr. Andrew Smith, Toronto, Can., 
M. Lewis Clarke, Louisville, Ky.; George M. Dunn, 
Washington, D. C 

Trotters and Es Busby. New York; 
George E. Short, Cleveland, O.; George Linderber- 
ger, Louisville, Ky. 

Hackneys—Dr. Andrew Smith, Toronto, Can.; 
Stericker, Springfield, 111. 

Coach-horses—Alex. B. McLaren, Aurora, IIl.: EF. 
W. Cottrell, Detroit, Mich.; R. P. Stericker, Spring 
field, Ill. 

Draft-horses—Leonard Johnson, Northfield, Minn: 
Robert Beith, Bowmanville, Unt.; Joseph Watson, Be 
atrice, Neb. 

Gaited Saddle-horses—John W. Brooks, Chicago; 
M. Lewis Clarke, Louisville, Ky.; S. W. Taylor, New 
York. 

Hacks and Hunters—H. L. Herbert, New 
George M. Dunn, Washington, D. C. 
Quinton, Trenton, N. J. 

Shetland Ponies—L. W. Mitchell, 
mer Levering, La Fayette, In 

Ponies under Saddle Sed in Harness — John C, 
Groome, Philadelphia ; Clarence C. Quinton, Trenton, 
N_J.; H. L. Herbert, New York. 

orses in Harness John C. Groome. Philade!phia ; 
Thomas A. Maitland, Rye, N. Y.: and Clarence Moore. 

Tandems, Four-in-hands, Carriages and Appoint- 
ments—Burton Mansfield, New York, and Thom as A. 
Maitland, Rye, N. Y. 


R. B, 


York; 
3; Clarence C. 


Dixon, Ill.; Morti 


Of the several sections of the show it is an 
open question whether the harness horses of 
the high-stepping variety or the hunters domi- 
nated the exhibition. Both of these breeds 
being of the fashionable class, and the razson 
@étre of the show being tocater to the social 
element, either could be deemed a leader in the 
affection of the Chicagoans. They went wildly 
enthusiastic over both. In the high-stepping 
department the rather extravagant prize of 
$1,000 was offered in the championship class. 
This brought out the chestnut geldings Chan- 
cellor and Challenger from the Tichenor sta- 
ble, which had already become favorably known 
in both the St. Louis and Chicago show-1 rings 
by winning in several open classes an‘ the 
championship, and the bay gelding Adonis, 
with which Dr. Burt has persistently won for 
Mr. Blanding, of Providence, at Morristowa 
and Westchester; also beating the Tichenor 
horses in one class, and in turn taking second 
place to them in another class at Chicago. 
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All these horses are, of course, converted 
trotters, broken to stylish harness; and while 
the Tichenor horses excel in dash and spirit, 
and have a powerful way of carrying themselves 
when bitted up and skilfully driven, Adonis still 
retains that easy, finished style so much ad- 
mired by the amateur driver. 

Speaking of trotting-bred stallions converted 
into geldings for fashionable harness purposes, 
most of the horses exhibited in stylish gigs at 
Chicago were of this order, George S. Gagnon's 
well-known cobs, Gold Pointer, McKusick and 
The Cat, being of the number, and especially 
distinguishing themselves, whether shown tan- 
dem, in pairs, or with their stable companions 
four-in-hand, This exhibitor had matters very 
much his own way in several classes, his win 
with four horses to park drag, neatly ap- 
pointed, meeting with as much favor, though not 
quite as exciting, as the exhibit he made with a 
road coach-and-four, appointed in close imita- 
tion of the most famous turn-out at East- 
ern shows. His flat-crowned beaver hat was 
white, not pearl ; his upper benjamin and coat 
looked more like a thin mackintosh than of the 
regulation material; and while his guard was 
properly attired and carried the time-clock, 
card-case, etc., strapped across his shoulder, 
the extra straw collar on the side.of the coach 
and the bucket underneath were lacking. As 
to tools and extras in the ‘‘ boot,” this depo- 
nent sayeth nothing. The horses were put 
around the arena in good shape, however, and 
as the old coach rocked on the turns, the crowd 
worked itself up to the correct ring of enthusi- 
asm and cheered the exhibitor to the echo. In 
the class for correctly por ont park teams, 
Mr. Arthur J. Caton, of Chicago, showed a 
neatly-appointed drag, had a nice pair of lead- 
ers, but lacked at the wheel. His driving was 
amost finished performance, and in this par- 
ticular Mr. Gagnon could not, of course, com- 
pete with him. 

Aclass for sporting tandems afforded C. Ran- 
dolph Snowdon, of Philadelphia, an opportu- 
nity to exhibit his fine hunter, Richmond, in 
traces, and afterward over the jumps, his turn- 
out winning ‘‘hands down.” In this class, 
Mr. P. F. Collier, of the Monmouth County 
Hunt, made a poor showing with the hunter 
Flying Dutchman in the lead; and it was gen- 
erally understood, though not definitely stated, 
that it was the first time the gelding had been 
in harness. 

A charming feature of the driving classes 
was the appearance of several ladies manipu- 
lating the ribbons over their own horses. This 
is as it should be at all respectable horse-shows, 
as nothing is more interesting or attractive to 
the general public. The Misses Castleman, of 
Louisville, Ky., both distinguished themselves 
inthis department, as did also Miss Hendrie, 
Mrs. Emily Beach and Miss Belle Beach, Miss 
Wiser, Mrs, George S. Gagnon, Miss Cassidy, 
Miss Baldwin and Miss Johnson. 

_ Again in the saddle-hack and hunter classes 
ladies were frequently seen putting their pets 
‘trough their paces or over the hurdles; and 
tieir appearance in the latter classes was 
greeted with rounds of applause, the audiences 
cing exceedingly anxious to see members of 
the female sex take the fences—it being ararity 
to see a Chicago lady mounted on a hunter. 


Here Miss Beardmore, Miss Cawthra, Miss 
Belle Beach, Miss Nellie Montgomery, Miss 
Hendrie and Miss McIntyre made an excellent 
showing, putting their horses at the hurdles as 
though they were imaginary lines, and receiv- 
ing their measure of applause as though such 
was an everyday occurrence and a matter of 
course. The saddle-hack classes were remark- 
ably strong, and some excellent horses were 
brought out. 

A feature in one class, which induced ladies 
to ride, was the allowance by the judges of 
twenty-five per cent. in favor of any horse rid- 
den by a lady ; and here something wonderful 
happened—the win of Miss Alice Castleman on 
her handsome black mare Rowena, on which 
this young lady also won the championship in 
the department for gaited saddle-horses. This 
would seem to testify to the Kentucky-bred 
gaited horse’s ability to ‘‘ walk, trot and canter” 
without trace of the rack or other gait pecul- 
iar to the Southern horse, This great mare also 
won the challenge cup offered by the National 
Saddle-Horse Breeders’ Association ; and her 
stable companion, Matilda, another of General 
John B. Castleman’s exhibits,-was deemed the 
best combination harness and saddle horse in the 
show, besides being placed in reserve to cham- 
pion as a properly gaited horse. These mares 
are marvelously symmetrical in conformation, 
and are wonderfully well boned. A specimen 
in point vartiotlatty interesting to breeders of 
saddle-horses was the yearling colt, Goodwin, 
out of the World’s Fair champion mare Emily, 
which mare was deemed long and light at the 
New York show a couple of years ago. The 
colt is magnificently furnished forward, is 
topped and loined like a mature horse, has an 
arm unusually developed, is close to the ground, 
and his cannons are as flat as a man’s hand, 
have always been skeptical about the bone and 
conformation of the get of the Kentucky-gaited 
horse, but can be so no longer, if the family 
can produce a number like this youngster. 

Another important feature was the depart- 
ment for equestrian clubs. Two of these com- 
peted, the Chicago Club and the Centaur Club, 
the latter winning easily on account of their 
finished style in the saddle (the ladies riding 
side-saddle), the smooth performance of their 
horses in evolution, and their neat appointments 
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as to bridles, etc., all being of the regulation 
tan leather. The Chicago Club depended 
wholly upon creating a sensation, the lady 
members all riding astride (cross-saddle). The 
inventor of the divided skirt, or cross-saddle 
riding-habit, Mrs. H. P. Colegrove, sits like a 
statue on her smoothly-gaited gelding ; but is 
evidently not a finished horsewoman, for, not- 
withstanding she was awarded highest honors, 
she never permitted her steed to trot or gallop, 
and neither did any of the other female mem- 
bers of the club. Indeed, it is said that the 
trot is not necessary, the object being to per- 
mit the enjoyment of a smooth, easy, arm- 
chair-like ride, the horse seldom being required 
to move out of a walk or the amble and rack. 
I noticed several of the ladies ‘‘ rode on their 
horses’ mouths,” having ‘‘ no hands or seat,” as 
finished hack - riders understand same; and 
many of them wabbled about in their saddles, 
steadying themselves by pressure on their stir- 
rups, which gave them an awkward, pendulum- 
like motion. Stout ladies look, to me, singu- 
larly out of place riding the cross-saddle ; and 
while the habit is very neat and modest in the 
extreme, the fout ensemble is jarring to the 
symmetrical eye, and suggests the sensational 
circus-parade rider rather than the finished 
equestrienne. 

Some of the best saddle-hacks seen in this 
country were those shown by Mr. Fred Pres- 
grave for the Messrs. Clyde of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Here the Philadelphia favorite Kathleen easily 
went to the front in herclass and for champion- 
ship, and she also did well over the hurdles. 
The best walker in the show, and this under 
big Penn Smith’s welter weight, was Mr. A. J. 
Cassatt’s well-known bay gelding Old Times, 
by that veritable hackney-cob sire Little Won- 
der, who himself took third prize in a harness 
class notwithstanding that the little beaver is 
now nineteen years old. The question natur- 
ally arises, ‘‘ How's that for a little hackney 
stallion?” 

The Tichenors showed a magnificent brown 
gelding called Exclusive, that won in a strong 
class, as did also H. P. Crane, his Prince Charm- 
ing being a taking gelding and a very young 
horse to boot. 
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Taken altogether, there never was such good 
jumping as at the Chicago show. As already 
mentioned the tan-bark was laid on the top of 
what in the West they call gumbo-loam, a sort 
of black soil that is as elastic as rubber when 
used as the foundation of some other substance. 
The horses jumped better on this stuff, which 
was taken off the Washington track, toward 
the end of the week than they did at the begin. 
ning. Not a sore foot ora lame horse was to 
be found after a week’s showing ; and on Friday 
morning, the way Thomas Clyde’s chestnut 
mare Blarney won in class 161, followed by the 
same owner’s Kathleen and Adam Beck’s Lady 
Rosebery and Lady Kildare, Mrs. S. S. How- 
land’s Lady Bird, Mr. Crane’s Her Majesty 
and Mr. Hendrie’s Rosa, was a sight worth 
traveling twice a thousand miles to see. Not 
one horse made a mistake, and there was only 
one tip of afront hoof during the entire per. 
formance. The same over the big jumps, Mrs, 
Howland's staunch mare Lady Bird clearing 
6ft. 4in., in several attempts with the bars up 
tothe six inch mark, Mr. Collier’s Grey Friar 
and Flying Dutchman and Ascentic all did fine 
work, though not always so fine, with the old 
sportsman himself in the saddle. Adam Beck 
particularly distinguished himself and demon- 
strated his fitness to hold the position of M.F.H. 
by his daring work in forcing a refractory horse 
over the hurdles, and when he finally conquered 
his hunter he was applauded until the very raft- 
ers shook. : 

A particularly interesting class, though it 
was not so quickly decided as the crowd would 
have liked, was that in which the members of 
three hunt clubs competed. The members 
appeared in full hunting regalia, pink coats, 
high hats, breeches, and boots, and with their 
hunting crops in hand, First prize went to the 
Radnor Hunt, represented by C. R. Snowdon 
on Richmond. Robt. Strawbridge on Kathleen, 
John C. Groome on Eleven, and W. Hendrie 
on Brunhilde. Miss Cawthra, Mrs. Beardmore, 
and Miss Hendrie rode in this competition, 
as did also H. L. Herbert, W. C. Marrow, of 
Washington, a capital young rider by the way, 
clean-cut and evidently a clever man across 
timber, and George M. Dunn. 

As a grand finale to the hunting classes it 
was quite in order to hold a hunt ball; andasif 
to echo the spirit of all concerned, an im- 

romptu affair of this nature was arranged, 
invitations being delivered verbally at the 
private boxes by the members of the Bit and 
Spur Club, an organization of Chicago's ¢/cte, 
whose headquarters and privileges during the 
entire show were the envy of all who were not 
fortunate enough to have the entrée to the 
rooms. 

The hunt ball was entirely informal, and on 
that account was the more enjoyable. 1t took 
place at the Chicago Beach Hotel, where the 

uests were received by Mrs, John A. Logan, 

rs. Mary Logan-Tucker, and the genial 
prmeret manager of the show, Mr. John A. 
ogan, Jr. 


But the Chicago horse-show had its utilita- 
rian as well as its sporting and social features. 
At the outset it was proposed to make it a horse- 


breeders’ show, with heavy draft horses in the 
majority. Asa matter of fact, and as already 
explained, the mornings were entirely given up 
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to horses of this nature, there being a mag- 
nificent array of French coach-horses, Clydes- 
dales and Percherons, with some Cleveland 
Bays, Shires and German coach-horses, and a 
small but choice collection of hackneys. M. W. 
Dunham’s French coach stallions and mares 
were again, as always wherever exhibited in 
this country, triumphant. There is no mistak- 
ing the pronounced individuality of the stallion 
Indre, nor the finished style and perfect sym- 
metry of his stable companion, Perfection, and, 
in a lesser degree, of his son, Partisan. Several 
yearlings, two and three year olds by Perfec- 
tion were also shown, and elicited much ap- 
plause by their stately carriage and magnificent 
deportment, It is a pity that more of these 
horses are not seen in harness, where the 
mature horses rightly belong, if they are to 
demonstrate their usefulness in this country. 
Those which have been seen in leather have 
done very well indeed, and the blood can be 
traced in hundreds of good all-around horses 
in a greater or lesser degree; but the pure-bred 
geldings, if there are any, do not seem to 
materialize, and there should be lots of them 
by this time, the breed having been imported 
to this country several yearsago. The results 
of the cross of this fine breed or family—for of 
course it traces recently back into English 
thoroughbred blood—on native stock should be 
shown in connection with the pure-bred speci- 
mens in the show-ring, to demonstrate what 
the breed is able to accomplish on this side of 
the water; and brood mares should also be 
shown with several of their produce of all ages. 

The same can be said with interest of the 
hackney breed. There has been altogether 
too much breeding on the lines of the faddist, 
and small breeders have too long been imitating 
the tactics of multi-millionaires. What is re- 
quired is a good, all-around, generally useful 
horse in harness, not a hothouse plant on the 
endofa string. That sort of thing does well 
enough in England, where there are upward of 
two hundred country shows, all held within 
two hundred miles or so of each other, and re- 
curring week after week throughout the sea- 
son, to which the whole countryside is attracted 
and which small breeders and dealers depend 
upon for renewal of their stock. Here, how- 


ever, shows are few and far between, and dis- 
tances are great ; demand is little for breeding 
animals, and immense for really useful harness 
horses of the hackney type, but with more 
quality and certainly more speed than most of 
those imported are believed to possess. There 
should be more classes for half-breeds in har- 
ness, and less money appropriated at metro- 
politan shows for fat stock shown to halter, Of 
the three-year-old hackney stallions shown, Mr. 
Robert Beith’s brown Banquo by Jubilee 
Chief—the latter I recollect at the World’s 
Fair—has grown intoa slashing youngster. The 
three-year-old Erling is on the longish order, 
though close to the ground, and is just the sort 
to alter and make a slashing fine harness horse. 
He will never be another Cadet, who stands 
to-day the greatest topped horse of his age and 
inches, and nearest to earth of any hackney 
living. It wasall nonsense to see this great 
sire pitted against young stock, and while 
Royal Standard is a symmetrical hofse all over 
he is not in the same world with Cadet. Cou- 
rier has gone back fearfully and did not make 
the ghost of a show for his owners, Graham 
Brothers. This horse ought to have passed 
into the heavy coaching classes long ago. Now 
in Chesterbrook hackney breeders showed a 
yearling worthy of his sire, and a credit to his 
dam, the Freedom mare. Mr. Stevens has a 
promising youngster in the son of that great 
actor, Langton Performer ; and Chocolate Jr.’s 
daughter, the Lady Sutton mare, is this year, 
if anything, sweeter than ever, thoughI do not 
think the Attica stock is doing as well as it 
might, all looking poorish for show time. 
Lady Danegelt, by the renowned English sire, 
is a credit to the hackney breed, and the 
Grand Fashion Lady Valentine, is in line for 
an English championship some day if I do not 
mistake the signs, and I am on my hobby now. 
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MISS ALICE CASTLEMAN’S ‘‘ ROWENA.” 


Of half-bred hackneys shown in harness, the 
Lord Rufus gelding Gloan is a goer all over 
with all the quality that its sire had and more, 
but it is out of a trotting mare Ill wager, which 
accounts for the speed. The Beau Lyons geld- 
ing and the other in the list were outclassed. 
This leaves me but little space on the heavy 
draft breeds, and the Percherons shown by 
Fletcher and Coleman are worth a page to 
themselves, as are also those shown by H. A. 
Briggs. Boisgelin, a picture of which I tried 
to obtain in the poor light available, is a grand- 
ly proportioned dapple gray stallion, typical of 
the breed in every respect, shown in fine bloom; 
he crests nobly, has splendid back and loins, 
and understandings which indicate a tower of 
strength. It is such a horse that the famous 
feminine artist loved to picture, when she was 
not lingering over the outlines of a Clyde like 
unto Robert Holloway’s Princess Beautiful, the 
yearling daughter of Cedric, whom I well re- 
member. The get of McQueen, another World’s 
Fair winner, appeared to advantage in the Clyde 
department of this show, exhibited by Mr. 
Ogilvie; and Graham Bros. showed a winner in 
their well-topped stallion Young McQueen, of 
same breeding I never see these pure-bred 
imported horses but I wonder where their get 
all goto. I don’t find them at work in the East- 
ern brewery yards, nor on farming lands. It 
is half and quarter bred stock that comes into 
the New York market, and this is sold by 
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MR. GEO S, GAGNON’S TANDEM—‘‘ CAT’ AND ‘‘ GOLD POINTER.” 


weight, so to speak, not by blood lines. Of 
Shires there are very few in the East, though 
why they are not appreciated here as in Eng. 
land is incomprehensible. In this country they 
are looked upon wholly as an agricultural horse, 
They are the thoroughbred cart-horse of Eng. 
land and are seen at work on the pavements 
in thousands. Their quality and blood shine 
through their skin, so to speak, and they get 
down on their knees to a heavy load as vould 
the rare old Suffolk Punches. 

The native horse was rather neglected in the 
apportionment of prizes at the Chicago show, 
$1,100 only being reserved for each department 
—breeding and driving classes. Nevertheless, 
there was a fair exhibit in these classes, and 
the appointments were good, M. H. Tiche. 
nor’s Jimmy Hague and Ross ranked first in 
every class shown, single and as a pair; and 
William Wright’s Hazel Ridge took first in 
single harness, but as a stallion in the breeding 
class was unnoticed, in this section the brown 
stallion Caid (2m, 11s.) winning over the Caton 
Stock Farm, over Brophy’s Electioneer, Jr., and 
Tichenor’s Marshall Director. The John Splan 
special prize brought out a strong competition 
in the matter of appointments to road wagon, 
and here the Tichenors won again with a 
handsome turn-out, the geldings Jimmy Hague 
and Ross being in the traces. 

As in New York, so at Chicago, the show of 
thoroughbred horses was so meagre one had to 
search for them with a microscope. Mr. S. S. 
Howland’s bay stallion Judge Morrow, by the 
Vagabond, won in competition with Robert 
Davies’ Mikado, William Hendrie’s Othmar, 
and John Brenock’s horse Long, whose breed- 
ing was not stated. There was no young stock 
by any of these horses, nor any _haif-bred 
stock by them, shown under saddle or in har- 
ness. Itisa lamentable fact that owners and 
breeders of thoroughbred horses in this country 
seem wholly oblivious to the field of usefuiness 
that stands ready for their stallions in the pro- 
duction of hunters and saddle-horses, and im- 
provement of the same. Year after year the 
shows provide classes for sires of blue blood 
calculated to get hunters, etc., and very few 
owners respond; and it is not on record that 
except in isolated cases they are doing anything 
in their several localities to aid farmers in the 
ree mers of a higher class of saddle and 

unting horse. Then, again, there is great 
need of the use of thoroughbred blood tending 
to the production of harness horses of the 
breedy kind fit to lead tandem and four-in- 
hand teams. And still these valuable stallions 
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are kept housed up and reserved for race-track 
breeding purposes, The thoroughbred is the 
foundation of all that is commendable in the 
harness and saddle-horse families, and there is 
acrying need for the outcrossing of his blood ; 
and yet those who own him in this country 
seem to regard him as nothing but a producer 
of gambling machines, This isolation of user 
is where the difference between a good sports- 


man and a sporting man is easily distinguish- 
able ; and it is a pity there are not more of the 
former among those who are rich enough to be 
the possessors of the ‘“‘kings of the equine 
race,” so that the advantages of blood may be 
more freely distributed, and our farmers may 
have more of the strain amongst saddle, hunt- 
ing and harness horses. 
A, H. Goprrey. 


THE NATIONAL HORSE-SHOW, NEW YORK. 


Year after year as the season of the great 
Metropolitan Horse-Show approaches, the 
equine world is invaded by recruits from two 
camps: those who prognosticate from the 
symptoms that as a public function it will be 
less attractive than heretofore, and those who 
feel sure that at last the conditions are such 
that their horses will justify their owners’ faith 
and come out of the ordeal stamped with the 
approval of the great pas that judges in the 
national parliament of the horse at Madison 
Square. The passing of the show finds both 
camps out in their calculations; for, as a 
fashionable gathering-place, each show exceeds 
in attraction its predecessors, and the steady 
rise in the quality of the exhibits leaves 
a larger contingent of disappointed aspirants, 
whose only consolation is to impugn, not the 
integrity, but the ruling of the judges. 

Beyond these two factions of croakers, how- 
ever, stands arrayed the great army of the 
well-satisfied, who have testified the fact by 
their cash and received principal and interest 
by a display, both in a fashionable and eques- 
trian sense, gratifying and full of hope for the 
future. The lover of the horse sees an ever- 
advancing scale of perfection in form, and an 
ever increasing and widening circle of entries 
indicative of that progress. The breeder of 
the horse sees an ever-increasing multitude of 
men and women of means taking a more in- 
telligent personal interest in the horse, whether 
for harness or for the saddle, or even for the 
use of their olive branches. 

The lover of the horse in action in the hands 
of those who can show him off in all his various 
uses and gaits, has, too, at the Garden his 
great treat of the year; for where, as there, 
can he see such perfection of action, such evi- 
dence of the most careful preparation, such in- 
telligence, such appointments, such attention 
to minutize, as are displayed day and night for 
the whole week of the equine carnival. 

Is it to be wondered at that wealth and fash- 
ion, the maker and the lover of the horse for 
his own sake, should have made the New York 
show the Mecca of their yearly pilgrimage, and 
find in it, when considered broad and large, 
the highest form of gratification and satisfac- 
tion? The show was originated to promote im- 
provement in the horse of society, and of all 
that pertains to his caparison and environment ; 
and, although it has incidentally effected a 

eat deal more, none can say that it has failed 
in its mission. On the other hand, none 
can deny that it has signally succeeded in 
placing the horse, as a minister to social re- 
quirements, on a distinctly higher and better 
plane, where his breeding, his training, his 
care, his accoutrements, even to the smallest 


detail, have become the personal question of 
his owner and admirer. ’Tis not many years 
ago since this could be said only of the trotter 
and the pacer. To-day, thanks to the influ- 
ences primarily set in motion by the New York 
National Horse-Show Association, it is true of 
every other class of horse that enters into the 
sport or social necessity of tens of thousands in 
every part of the country. 

Here and there a carping newspaper or a few 
disappointed exhibitors may voice some objec- 
tion to so wide a claim; but there is a test 
which can be applied with unerring safety: 
the test of the trade. Trade follows demand, 
and the trade appreciates to the full what the 
horse-show week means to their ledgers ; not 
only during the period of its exhibit, but 
through all the year. Under its shadow there 
is gathered together the greatest company of 
buyers the season sees, and its influence swells 
the exchequers of business from the farming 
breeder to the fall of the auctioneer’s hammer 
on the product of its influence, 

Society, from the opening on November 15th 
to its close on the 20th, gave the same measure 
of its approval to this show as on previous 
occasions, and the boxes and promenade 
glowed with beauty and gorgeous apparel as 
of old. The Garden always presents a won- 
derful sight during the evening hours, when 
twelve thousand of New York’s fashionable 
élite gather there to enliven the scene by their 
animation, and join in the enthusiastic applause 
which greets the winners. 

The classes were again larger than they 
should be, as they have been for several years 
past; there is not time to judge them thor- 
oughly. Many good horses were sent cut of the 
ring without the notice they should receive. 
An exhibitor who goes to an expense of up- 
ward of a thousand dollars fora stylish turn-out 
which the judges have not time to look at has 
certainly a grievance. This year, too, there is 
some ground for other reasons why the de- 
cisions rendered in the metropolitan show-ring 
are not meeting with general satisfaction. The 
judges chosen, while men of the highest integ- 
rity, are not always competent to act intelli- 
gently in the classes to which they are ap- 
pointed. Gentlemen who have for years given 
all their attention to high-stepping horses and 
four-in-hand driving, can hardly be expected 
to render a satisfactory opinion on saddle- 
horses, and they are far more likely to give first 
prizes to horses of the harness type, than to 
those built on hack lines. This is what. hap- 
pened in more than one case this year. In the 
high-stepping harness classes either the judges 
did not take note of the conditions of the classes, 
or the exhibitors misconstrued them. Horses 
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eminently fitted for the park were put down 
and those of the road sort elevated in strictly 
stylish classes, while, in more than one case, 
where the good road cob should have been put 
at the top, animals of the parky type were 
awarded highest honors. 

While a change from the ‘‘ stately trio,” who 
had hitherto judged, was asked for, as their 
established types had become too well known, 
eg I doubt very much if the replacing of them 

y new judges has resulted in much of an im- 
provement. But it was ever a moot point, this 
question of judges, and as long as horse-shows 
exist there will be more or less bickering about 
the decisions. 

Trotting-bred horses in harness were the 
leading feature of the show, just as they have 
been for two years past, and their speedy work 
on the tan-bark influenced the decisions in 
their favor, as it always must do. A newly 
imported horse, John Robinson’s Storm King, 
which had won hundreds of prizes in Eng- 
land, was unappreciated by the judges, not- 
withstanding he was one of the best types 
of sporty looking harness-horses we have 
seen here. Joseph E. Widener’s Von Har- 
binger, a rather longish chestnut, but with 
splendid manners and a capital mover, won 
over Bates’ great cob Coxey, but the latter 
showed clearly by his winnings on many occa- 
sions later in the week, and in all kinds of har- 
ness, that he is a cob in a million, and can out- 
last them all. ‘‘ The cast-iron brown” should 
be his cognomen from this time forward. His 
mate, Brown Donna, and Hi and High Tide, 
from the same stable, took prize after prize in 
the pair and four-in-hand classes, their win 
against ten entries of fours being especially 
commendable. The hackneys of Eben D. Jor- 
dan were second in this large class, driven by 
Frank Beard, and did much to make friends 
for the breed, which now has so few friends 
here. Of pairs in harness, a finely matched 
and stylish couple were George B. Hulme’s 
Lord Brilliant and Lieutenant Wilkes, driven 
by Aurel Batonyi in a manner that elicited 
great applause. One of same breeding, which 
appeared under the new name of Wellington, 
but was overlooked by the judges, was the 
gelding which had hitherto won so persist- 
ently when shown by its former owner, John 
Arthur, under the name of ‘‘ Leader, the Scotch- 
man;” it would seem that the adage, ‘‘a great 
deal depends upon a name,” applies even to 
horses. 

The four-in-hand classes were unusually fine 
this year, the entries being numerous and of a 
high class. The horses already mentioned held 
about the same positions in this department, 
and the exhibitions of coachmanship were ex- 
cellent. Messrs. ene E. Widener, Richard 
F. Carman, Frank Beard, Aurel Batonyi, John 
Shults, Chas. F. Bates, Harry Whitney, Pratt, 
and Donnelly all handling the ribbons in first- 
class style ; all putting their horses around the 
turns and through the figure eight, and making 
the sharp right-about like old-time whips 

The appointments, too, were elegant, the 
lessons learned at previous shows having been 
thoroughly digested and profited by. There 
are but few glaring errors apparent nowadays 
in this regard. Bits, checks, pads, loin straps, 
trace bearers, buckles, blinkers, hames, pole 


straps and chains, crabs, terrets, are all strictly 
in order; and, as for coaches, their top hamper, 
running gear, and fittings inside and out, as 
well as in neatness of design and superiatiye 
finish, the most captious critic finds little to 
hang adverse comment upon. Here is where 
the horse-show and the coaching clubs cap 
claim to have accomplished wonders in recent 
years; but the exhibitors themselves, as well as 
the carriage builders and harness makers, de. 
serve much credit for the study which they 
have given to the subject, and the care which 
they have exercised to bring matters up to 
their present most gratifying state of per. 
fection. 

The trotting exhibit was rich in quality this 

year, and most of the classes were well filled. 
[he Messrs. C. J. and Harry Hamlin won 
highest honors with their service-stallion Dare 
Devil, by Mambrino King, in the class where 
King René, Jr., was first last year; and Mr, 
William H. Clark showed a magnificently-pro- 
portioned horse, Warrenwood, by Director, and 
a better looker than his famous sister Evange- 
line. Edward Appel’s Amby (2:163/), by Am- 
bassador, beat page eabay aes Jr.; while in the 
three-year-old filly class the Hamlins won again 
with their chestnut American Belle, by Rex 
Americus, where Rival had all his own way 
last year. Mr. Bain’s Talma, by Monterey, 
was also a splendid exhibit, and took second 
prize. Col. Lawrence Kip, who had been ab- 
sent from the show a year, came again with 
that sweet bay mare, Emoleta, and rightly took 
the blue rosette ; while James Cooke and Mr, 
William Pollock had pleasing exhibits in Alto. 
mont and Holmesdale, respectively. Last year’s 
winner, Alice Leyburn, a mare that could have 
won in any other company, ranked just within 
the honors. Dickman Brown showed persist- 
ently several excellent exhibits, and deserved 
better at the judges’ hands than he received; 
but the classes were very large, and there were 
so many fine horses in them that it was impos- 
sible to reward them all. OuvutTine going to 
press before the show closed, there is no 
time to enumerate all the winners or the 
champion horses in the present issue, but a 
later number will take care of them. 

The hackney department was small, There 
were some very choice specimens, though, on 
exhibition, and the judges were unanimous in 
their opinion that in several cases the exhibits 
were the finest they had ever seen, which, com- 
ing from such an exhibitor as Mr. Alexander 
Morton, should be taken to mean a great deal. 
Cadet, Mr. A J. Cassatt’s celebrated stallion, 
showed up to much better advantage with his 
progeny this year than he did last, having a 
quartet this time that were full of quality, and 
rangy enough to make into grand harness- 
horses. Enthorpe Performer, his only compet- 
itor, showed four well-turned ‘‘ nags” of the 
old-fashioned kind, in high condition, and well 
furnished. The young stallion Typhoon, bred 
at Shelbourne, and exhibited in fine style by 
Matty West for ge gre Jacob Astor, has all 
the loose action of his sire, Courier, but 
is far richer in quality. One of H. McK. 
Twombly’s breeding, the bay stallion Arion, 
by County Member out of England’s celebrated 
mare Nelly III., was shown by Cartwright, 
who rode a piebald pony, and consequently was 
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able to get out of this finely-topped youngster 
all that was in him, It was the first exhibition 
of the kind, and it is a pity that hackney-men 
have not carried out the plan before, as by it 
they could easily have demonstrated the speed 
which many hackneys can show when let out 
to their limit. Dr. Seward Webb’s matchless 
colt, Wildfire, should have beaten the Cadet- 
colt Erling, as the latter is distinctly of the 
harnessy type, and its place is in harness, not 
on the lunging line. In Mr. Stevens’ Clifton 
II., as at Chicago and in the Garden last year, 
the public saw the typical hackney-cob sire ; 
and if he looks as well with the ‘‘ furniture ” off 
as on, his future for the purpose described is 
assured. Frederick G, Bourne showed a cap- 
ital representative of the Glendale strain in the 
brown Starlight stallion; and Lady Sutton 
won, of course, in the class for show mares, her 
stable companion, Lady Valentine, as I proph- 
esied in my report of the Chicago show, win- 
ning in a good, strong class of two-year-olds. 
That greatest of Cadet mares, Pepita, out 
of Belle V., should have won over Stella, the 
North Star mare ; and the chestnut Viscountess, 
judged the perfection of type at previous shows, 
should have been second. But judges differ 
ever, and always will. 

The pony exhibit was rich in quality, and 
there were more of the ‘riding sort” with 
good heads and necks than formerly seen in 
the Garden. Here the Philadelphia pony- 
breeder, Theodore Patterson, came to the front 
asof old with the roan Cupid, that is furnished 
like a stout little thoroughbred, and is easy and 
loose in his gait, so I must retract an adverse 
criticism I made on him four years ago. The 
same exhibitor’s brown mare Maritje, whom I 
prophesied great things for as a weanling, was 
a close second, carrying Master Blute. Mr. 
Fotteral’s Charley Burgess, Jr., a miniature of 
that renowned veteran of same name, won 
well, and was followed by a corking fine pony, 
High Boy, shown remarkably well by bright 
little Master Saportas, who is going to grow 
intoa horseman some day. A class for ponies 
in harness brought out a taste of sentiment, 
and Master George D. Widener, Jr., a cute 
little shaver some six years old, had the hearts 
of his audience from the moment he entered 
the ring, handling in coachman-like style his 
Montie, a pony on the miniature hackney or- 
der. Mrs. Foxhall Keene’sentry, Quickstep, a 
pony brimful of quality, took second in this 
class. Mr. Richard Carman’s pretty babies 
tried all they knew to keep their pet, a rich 
mottled gray pony, well under the judges’ 
notice, but unfortunately to no purpose. ‘The 
limit of height, 14.1 hands, lets in too many 
cobs, and in a class of this stature, Geo. S. 
Gagnon took first prize ; and while everything 
should be said in praise of his cobs, as cobs, 
they have nothing of the pony conformation, 
and ought not to have been entered in a pony 
class. There should be classes calling respect- 
ively for pony conformation and cob conforma- 
tion to keep the types where they belong. 

Saddle-horses and hunters had the floor at 
this show a goodly portion of the time, and are 
well deserving of extended notice, but as Our- 
ING goes to press too early, and as space is 


limited in this issue, I can not do more than’ 


enumerate the winners, though, later, I hope to 


go into particulars regarding quite a number of 
the horses exhibited in this department 

Mrs. J. De Forest Danielson won ina good 
class with her bay mare, Milady, cleverly rid- 
den by Mrs. Emily Beach, whose daughter, 
Miss Belle Beach, rode the same owner's roan 
gelding, Warwick. This class brought out one 
of the best collections of saddle hacks that we 
have yet seen; and Miss Adelaide Doremus’s 
famous prize winner gave as neat an exhi- 
bition as ever, Mrs, L. F. Howe’s Baymore 
taking second prize, and Mrs. W. E Kotman’s 
Lady Wilful third, Charles Railey ranking next 
with last year’s winner, E. T. H. Talmage’s 
Patsy McCord. In the heavy-weight class, 
horses up to two hundred pounds, the English 
dealer, John Robinson, showed a remarkably 
well furnished welter carrier called Mornington 
Cannon, which, notwithstandjng it has many 
prizes to its credit, won on the other side of the 
water, could not meet with approval here, as 
action of the harnessy sort is not wanted under 
saddle on this side of the Atlantic. A rather 
coarse brown gelding, Mr. Chas. T. Proctor’s 
W. D., was placed first and J. Holloway’s Ma 
Honey second, the judges forgetting Miss 
Doremus’s Yellowstone until they came to issue 
the white rosette. They ignored McGibbon’s 
fine mount and some others nearly as good, and 
their decision was roundly hissed. The largest 
class of saddlers shown was that in which John 
Jacob Astor’s Lady Killarney was put first, and 
all the cracks were sent out, including Moa- 
bund, Fanny Fern, Cornet, a rare black mare, 
Castanet, shown by Railey, the clever little 
Twilight, etc., etc. Charles Railey, however, 
got satisfaction on Wednesday evening, by 
virtue of the uproarious applause he received 
for the finished performance of his high-school 
chestnut gelding, Cardinal, probably the most 
perfect-mannered horse, and the best con- 
formed of such a type, that it has ever been 
my privilege to see going through the paces of 
the manege. The horse walked, trotted, can- 
tered, and literally danced to music, and its 
performance, while a theatrical feature of the 
show, was particularly pleasing and carried 
out without any of that flavor of the circus so 
deplorable in previous exhibitions of a similar 
kind. 

As at Chicago, so in New York, Adam Beck 
gave a finished performance over the jumps 
with his mare, Lady Roseberry, and others, 
and young Harry Payne Whitney especially 
distinguished himself in the Corinthian class, 
where only members of hunt clubs could ride. 
He showed the great chestnut, Kensington, and 
his own Barry and Hurricane. in great form, 
and Eugene heynal did likewise with Hollo- 
way’s Chappie and his own mare, Huntress. 
C. Randolph Snowden is equally deserving 
of mention for his masterly style on Rich- 
mond, while Mr. Clyde’s Number Eleven 
proved himself a natural high fencer, and their 
fine bay gelding, Roanoke, was easily the win- 
ner ina good class. The jumping was better 
than it has been in the Garden for some years, 
probably because of the preliminary trials dur- 
ing the early mornings to weed out the poor 
horses, and because the ringmaster, Mr. Clarke, 
had judiciously fringed each of the fences 


with furze. 
A. H. Goprrey. 
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THE YALE-HARVARD GAME. 


ALE and Harvard 
played on Soldiers’ 
Field, at Cambridge, 


Mass., 


<= 


November 
13th, their first 
game of football 
since the rupture 
in athletic relations 
between the two 
universities over the 
rough game of 1894. 
After seventy minutes 
of clean and scientific 
football the game re- 
sulted in a tie, neither 
side having scored. 
Harvard was the general favorite among foot- 
ball followers ; her record for the early games 
was better, and she had several of her last 
year’s team to depend on, while all but one of 
vale’s ’varsity team were new men. 

Harvard once had the ball within six yards 
of Yale’s goal-line, but lost it on downs; while 
Yale never got nearer to Harvard’s goal than 
fourteen yards. Throughout, the game was full 
of punting. Harvard’s defence was almost im- 
pregnable, while Yale’s line held Harvard 
backs much better than had been expected. 
The result was that neither team could carry 
the ball far, and the full-backs were constantly 
required to kick, McBride was known to be a 
strong punter, and he fully held up his end of 
the duel with Houghton, except early in the 
first half, when he seemed Somewhat nervous. 
Houghton did better than was expected, and 
tie battle waged about the center of the field 
most of the time. 

Yale tried a new formation for protecting her 
full-back when a kick was ordered, as the 
guards were dropped back a little from the line 
to better prevent the kick from being blocked. 
The innovation was not a great success, how- 
ever, for three of McBride’s kicks were blocked 
ty Harvard, and two others partially interfered 
with. Harvard, on the other hand, succeeded 
in protecting Houghton completely, and he was 
not interfered with at all when kicking. 

Yale’s interference was less vulnerable than 
Harvard’s, but her advantage in this direction 
was offset by Harvard’s greater strength in the 
line, and the brilliance of her running backs. 
Dibblee made several long gains on open plays, 
while De Saulles distinguished himself several 
times by running back with kicked balls, Har- 
vard’s ends proved to be the stronger, her 
tackles were about even with those of Yale, and 
her center men were better in offensive plays 
though hardly so solid in defence. 

The teams lined up opposite each other when 
the game began, in the following order: 

ale, Position, Harvard. 

a Cabot (Capt.) 
Chamberlain......right—tackle—left .+.- Swain 
y right—guard—left 

Cadwallader 
Chadwick.... .....left—guard—right. 
Rodgers (Capt.)...left—tackle —right 
Hazen.... . -left—end—right 
....Quarter-back... 
ight—half-back—le 
left—half-back—right ...... 
full-back Houghton 
Harvard substituted Wheeler for Swain at left 
tackle, Shaw for Haskell at right guard, Miils for Don- 


Doucette 
...» Haskell 
..-Donald 
.... Mills 


ald at right tackle, Moulton for Mills at right end, ang 
Parker for Warren at right half-back. Yale's origina] 
team remained intact throughout the game 


The wind blew down the field with consider. 
able force, and when Yale won the toss, her 
captain promptly chose the western goal, with 
the wind at his back, and gave the ball to Har- 
vard. Houghton opened the game with a long 
place-kick, and Hazen carried the ball back to 
Yale’s 25-yard line. After one short run, Mc. 
Bride tried to kick, but the ball was blocked by 
Doucette, though saved by Brown, with a loss 
of many valuable yards. Again Yale could 
make little headway in running, and again a 
punt was tried, but this time McBride got the 
ball away safely, and it sailed down to Har- 
vard's 20-yard line. 

After one or two more unsuccessful attempts, 
Dibblee gained fifteen yards around Hazen’s 
end of the line, but Harvard lost the ball 
for failing to gain the necessary five yards 
in the next three attempts. Yale found it 
equally difficult to get her runners past the 
crimson line, and McBride, in turn, punted 
over Harvard’s line into ‘‘touch.” Harvard 
kicked to Yale’s 35-yard line, where De Saulles 
muffed the ball-and Haskell fell on it. From 
this point, the Harvard backs pushed the ball 
steadily down to within twenty yards of Yale’s 
goal, only to lose it there for holding in the 
line. McBride kicked again immediately, and 
Warren carried the ball back fifteen yards on 
the next line-up. Dibblee made seven yards 
more, and then the ball went to Yale for off- 
side play. 

Again McBride’s punt was blocked, and this 
time Cabot fell on the ball, and it went to Har- 
vard on her 45-yard line. Warren and Dibblee 
made twenty-five yards by some brilliant runs, 
and the ball was then given to Yale for 
holding. Again McBride was called on for a 
punt as soon as the teams lined up, and once 
more he was not properly protected, for the 
Harvard players broke through and partially 
blocked his kick, Garrison falling on the ball in 
the middle of the field. After two or three 
short gains, Harvard kicked again, and Mc- 
Bride returned the kick on the next line-up. 
Houghton muffed the ball, but Dibblee picked it 
up and took it fifteen yards to the middle of 
the field. Kicks were exchanged twice in quick 
succession after this, with an advantage of 
nearly ten yards in favor of Houghton despite 
the wind against him. 

When Yale got the ball on the last punt, it 
was on Harvard's 50-yard line, and she carried 
it thirty-tive yards with a series of quick plunges 
by her backs behind good interference. Then 
Corwin fumbled on Harvard’s 15-yard line, and 
Swain fellon the ball. Harvard rushed it out 
for ten yards or so, and then kicks were ex- 
changed again, twice in quick succession. 
McBride’s last punt went over the Harvard 
goal-line, and it was taken out twenty-five yards 
for a free kick. De Saulles made twenty yards 
by a long zigzag run after getting the ball on 
a double pass. He lost the ball on the next 
play, however. Harvard made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to carry the ball forward, and 
then time was called for the first half with the 
ball in Harvard's possession in the middle of 
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the field, The halves were of thirty-five min- 
utes each. 

The second half opened with another ex- 
change of kicks, and when De Saulles muffed 
the second. Doucette fell on the ball for Har- 
yard. ‘The crimson backs, Dibblee and Parker 
(who had been substituted for Warren), made 
a series of short plunges and gained a few 
yards, Then Garrison tried the quarter-back 
kick, but De Saulles caught the ball, and 
McBride punted it out of danger on the next 
line-up. Again kicks were exchanged between 
Houghton and McBride, and then Harvard got 
the ball on Yale’s 4o-yard line, and began an- 
other series of rushes that almost won the game 
for her. 

Runs by Cabot, Bouve and Parker, and an 
off-side penalty, brought the players to Yale’s 
15-yard line, and Harvard still had the ball. 
Then Parker got around Yale’s right end for 
seven yards, and Cabot got two more between 
Rodgers and Chadwick. Yale’s defence at this 
point, however, was impregnable, and her line 
pushed back the Harvard men on the next 
three attempts to gain, and she got the ball on 
four downs. McBride made a long punt and 
Yale’s goal was out of danger again, although 
it had been a narrow escape for the wearers of 
the blue, anda goal from the field would have 
been easy, if Harvard had had a good drop- 
kicker on her team, 

Again Yale held the Harvard backs for four 
downs, and again they got the ball far down 
in the crimson territory, But the same ex- 
perience awaited the New Haven players here, 
for they could not gain the necessary distance, 
and their punt was immediately returned by 
Houghton. The ball sailed back and forth 
three or four times from the full-backs’ kicks, 
and then a Yale man muffed Houghton’s last 
punt and Cabot fell on the ball for Harvard on 
Yale’s 35-yard line. The crimson backs were 
sent into the line three or four times, but they 
could not gain their distance, and once more 
Harvard was forced to punt. The wind carried 
several of the kicks that followed outside of 
the side-lines, and when Harvard finally got 
the ball again on her own -50-yard line, she 
tried Parker and Dibblee without much success. 

De Saulles made one of the cleverest plays 
of the game on the kick that followed Har- 
vard’s third down, He caught the ball on 
Yale’s 15-yard line, and ran back forty yards 
with it, dodging half the Harvard team, until 
he was finally stopped in the center of the 
field. But the backs failed to gain again, and 
McBride punted to Houghton ; then Harvard 
tried to run with the ball, but could make no 
progress and had to kick. Yale had more suc- 
cess in carrying the ball on the next few trials, 
but she was soon forced to call on McBride 
again, and Harvard immediately returned his 
kick with interest, 

Kicks were exchanged again, and once more 
DeSaulles made a long run after catching the 
last one from Houghton. Corwin and Ben- 
jamin made several short runs, and then De 
Saulles ordered another punt. But Parker 
broke through and blocked the ball as it left 
McBride’s toe, and it bounded back past him 
toward Yale’s goal-line. Cabot and Moulton 
tushed after it, with De Saulles a few feet in 
front of them. The Yale man reached it first, 


and dodging the others returned to his 25-yard 
line before he was forced out of bounds. 

The game ended a few minutes later, with 
the ball in Yale’s possession on her own 30- 
yard line. Neither side had scored. 


OTHER IMPORTANT GAMES. 
YALE, 18; BROWN, I4. 


Brown sprung a decided surprise on Yale in 
their game at New Haven, October 2oth. 
The wearers of the blue had expected an eas 
victory, but the Brown men developed pore 
unexpected strength that Yale was forced to 
put her best players into the line to win the 
game. Each scored three touch-downs, and had 
the Providence men had a good goal-kicker on 
their team, the score would have been tied. As 
it was, the clever kicking of young Cadwallader, 
the freshman guard and center, won the day 
for his team. Much of the credit for the good 
showing of the visitors was due to Fultz and 
Gammons, the two brilliant half-backs of the 
team, who fairly ripped up the Yale line at 
frequent intervals for long gains, Rodgers, 
Kiefer and McBride did the best work for Yale. 
This was the first game in the history of foot- 
ball at Yale in which any team (except in the 
case of Princeton last season) ever scored three 
times in one game, 


PRINCETON, 54; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, O. 


Franklin and Marshall’s light team was hope- 
lessly outclassed at Princeton, October 2oth. 
The Tigers simply ‘‘ played horse” with their 
over-matched adversaries and scored about as 
often as they pleased. In a short game of only 
35 minutes, they ran up a score of 54 points 
and might have made it more if there had been 
any disposition to push matters. The weather 
was unfavorable, a drizzling rain keeping the 
ball and the ground slippery, but it gave the 
champions good practice in wet-weather play. 
The backs were changed frequently in order to 
give them all a chance to handle the slippery 
ball, 


HARVARD, 24 ; NEWTON A. A., O. 


At Cambridge, October 20th, Harvard ran 
up a score of 24 points against the strong 
team of the Newton Athletic Association that 
only four days before had held Yale down 
to 10 points. The crimsonites undoubtedly 
had Yale’s score in their minds throughout 
the game, and did their best to improve on it, 
but their success was probably due somewhat 
to the weakened condition of the Newton 

layers from having met Yale so shortly before. 
Harvard played most of her regular team, 
although Bouve, Donald, Shaw and Houghton 
were not in the game. Corbett and Draper 
undoubtedly did the best work for the Newton 
team, and each made several long runs. Two 
or three fumbles by Corbett, who played quar- 
ter-back, were very costly to his team. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 24; PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, 0. 

Pennsylvania played the State College team 
at Philadelphia, October 2oth, in a hard rain- 
storm, and won by a comfortable margin. 
They did not run up so big a score as they had 
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expected, for two reasons: first, because they 
used almost all substitutes and very few of the 
regular ’varsity men ; and second, because the 
Lafayette team had come down em masse to 
get points for their game against Pennsylvania, 
and the Quakers did not use any ox their new 
formations, ‘The many fumbles among the 
backs and the slippery condition of the balland 
field made a large score impossible. 


WESLEYAN, 24; AMHERST, O, 


Wesleyan and Amherst, old rivals in the tri- 
angular league, met at Meriden, Conn., Octo- 
ber 2oth, for the first time this season, and 
Wesleyan won by 24 too. The Amherst play- 
ers were only strong enough to hold the for- 
midable Wesleyan line twice during the whole 
game. Rymer, Raymond and Lane proved to 
be the stars of the day, and they made many 
long runs around Amherst’s ends. The inter- 
ference of the home team was also good, and 
their team play unusually effective. 


YALE, 24; CARLISLE INDIANS, 9, 


Yale was humiliated a second time in New 
York, October 23d, by being scored against 
twice by an inferior team. The Carlisle In- 
dians played an exciting game against the 
blues last year, and Yale anticipated no easy 
task when she went up against them this sea- 
son. She therefore put what was her strongest 
team in the field, and during the first part of 
the game it looked as though she would run up 
an easy score. It was only one week after 
Princeton had scored 18 points on the Indians, 
and the Yale followers felt very much, pleased 
when their score had reached 18 to 0, soon after 
the second half was started—and this without 
having their goal seriously in danger at any 
time. Soon after this, however, the Indians 
managed to get the ball down to within 25 
yards of Yale's goal, and Hudson kicked a very 
pretty goal from the field, 30 yards out. The 
Indians scored again soon after, on a blocked 
‘ount, and a series of short plunges through the 
line. Although Yale added one more goal to 
her total, the game was very unsatisfactory 
to her friends and coaches, for the defensive 
work of the team was disappointing, and the 
interference at times very ragged; at others, 
sound. Hudson and Bemis Pierce were the 
stars of the Carlisle team. 


HARVARD, 18; BROWN, O. 


Harvard made another favorable comparison 
with Yale by beating Brown, 18 too, at Cam- 
bridge, October 23d, only three days after 
Brown had played such a close game at New 
Haven. The crimson line was largely made 
up of substitutes, and two of her backs were 
also taken from the scrub forces. Brown made 
most of her best gains through the substitutes 
in the middle of the line, though Gammons, 
Brown’s star half-back, turned Harvard's end 
once or twice, The crimson runners did most 
of their best work in open plays, They scored 
four touch-downs during the game, but their 
substitute full-back managed to kick only one 
of the goals. Dibblee’s fast running and clever 
dodging was the feature of the Harvard team’s 


play. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 46 ; LAFAYETTE, 0, 
Pennsylvania met the Lafayette team at 
Philadelphia, October 23d. The big score they 
ran up was a decided surprise to the footbail 
world, Pennsylvania had been saving her 
strongest men for this. game, and they were 
sent in to score as many points as they 
could. From start to finish, they pushed the 
visitors back like a school eleven, and ripped 
up their line for big gains when the ball was in 
the Quakers’ possession, Rhinehart and Bray 
were the stars of the Lafayette team, and the 
big guard played a wonderful game. Had it 
not been for his strength, the center of the vis. 
itors’ line would have been broken much more 
often than it was, and the score would have 
een even larger. 


PRINCETON, I0 ; CORNELL, O, 


Handicapped by the absence of Hillebrand 
and Cochrane, Princeton beat Cornell, at Ithaca, 
October 23d, by 10 too, The score was unex- 
pectedly small, and many of Princeton’s friends 
were disappointed in the result, but at no time 
was the Tigers’ goal in danger, and the men 
were not urged to run up a big score. Im- 
partial critics were surprised at the weak- 
ness of Princeton’s center, which was thought 
to be one of her strongest points, while 
Cornell’s excellent defence was equally unex- 
pected. The score was only 4 to o up to 
within one minute of the end of the game, 
when Princeton managed to squeeze Wheeler 
over the line for a second touch-down, from 
which a goal was kicked. The game was con- 
sidered as a virtual victory for Cornell, and 
Princetonians were correspondingly depressed 
over the result. 


HARVARD, 22; NEWTOWNE A. C., 0, 


Harvard played the Newtowne Athletic Club 
team at Cambridge, October 26th, and beat 
them easily by 22 to o. The visitors were 
largely Harvard graduates, but they seemed 
in poor condition for a hard game, and the 
varsity team had the easiest kind of a time 
with them, Although there were a number of 
substitutes in the Harvard line, and more put 
in after the game was under way, the visitors 
could make no progress with the ball. It was 
simply a question of how many points Harvard 
would score. 


PRINCETON, I2; ELIZABETH A. C., 0. 


Princeton played another disappointing game 
with the Elizabeth Athletic Club team at 
Princeton, October 27th, winning 7 only 12 
points too. Geer was played in Hillebrand’s 
position at right tackle, while Kelly and Ban- 
nard were also on the hospital list. The Eliz- 
abeth team was captained by Stillman, the 
famous old Yale center, and included several 
other former college stars of the gridiron. 
Although the game was a short one, the Ath- 
letic Club players became used up before the 
end of the second half, and Princeton pushed 
the ball easily along. Wheeler scored both 
touch-downs, and Baird kicked one of the goals. 
Juan Smith, an old-time football player of many 
years’ valuable experience, played half-back 
on the Elizabeth team, and was the star of the 
visiting aggregation. 
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WESLEYAN, I4; AMHERST, 0. 

Wesleyan played a return game with Am- 
herst on the latter’s grounds, at Amherst, Mass., 
October 7th, and won again by 14too. Ray- 
mond proved to be the strongest of the Wes- 
levan backs on this occasion, and some of his 
end runs were very clever. The Amherst 
eleven, however, was quite unable to hold the 
visitors and they ploughed up their line at 
frequent intervals for long gains. This year’s 
Wesleyan team is particularly strong, as proven 
by their games against the large universities, 
and Amherst was glad to hold them down to 
14 points, even if she could not score herself. 


HARVARD, 24; CORNELL, 5. 

Cornell’s defeat by Harvard, at Cambridge, 
October 3oth, was a bitter disappointment to the 
Ithacans, ‘Their good showing against Prince- 
tonhad given them hope of their ability to beat 
the wearers of the crimson, They were doomed 
to disappointment, however, and Harvard 
managed to run up the generous score of 24 
points against a single goal from: the field. 
Harvard was minus Bouve at left guard, but 
otherwise had her strongest team in the field, 
always excepting the doubtful position of full- 
back, for which both Warren and Houghton 
were still being tried. The team work of Cor- 
nell was better than that of the Harvard men, 
but their line could not stop the mass plays. 
The crimson backs were individually more 
brilliant, but their work was only spontaneous 
because of the poor interference given to them. 
A series of good runs by Dempsey carried the 
ball down to Harvard’s 15-yard line in the first 
half, and he then kicked a goal from the field. 
Never afterward were the Cornellians within 
striking distance of Harvard’s goal, however. 
The heavy men in the crimson line played 
havoc with the Cornell team in the second half, 
anda series of tandem plays with the guards 
and backs made great holes in their line. 
Mills made one sensational run of 60 yards for 
a touch-down, through a hole made by one of 
these tandem plays, and Dibblee distinguished 
himself by several long runs. 

YALE, 6 ; WEST POINT, 6, 

Yale played a tie game at. West Point, Oc- 
tober 30th, against the strong team of the U. 
S. Military Academy Cadets. The New Haven 
team was made up largely of substitutes, 
Cadwallader, Kiefer, De Saulles, Allen, Sloco- 
vitch and Benjamin being out of the game, 
and the West Point men clearly outplayed 
them from start to finish, The Cadets had 
the better of the game throughout, and two or 
three times they were very close to scoring but 
failed, once the ball being regained by Yale on 
downs after it had got to within one foot of her 
goal-line. Yale’s only score was made by Cor- 
win, who wriggled through the West Point line 
late in the second half, and ran nearly the 
whole length of the field, from Yale’s own 20- 
yard line, The result of the game was a moral 
victory for West Point, although it was evident 
that Yale’s poor showing was due as much to 
her lack of regular players, as to the strength 
of the Cadets. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 40 ; BROWN, 0. 


Pennsylvania’s team journeyed to Providence 


and beat the Brown team by 40 to 0, on Octo-’ 


ber 30th. In the first few minutes of the game 
Brown carried the ball to Pennsylvania’s 10- 
yard line, and then lost it for off-side play. 
After that, they never once got within scoring 
distance of the visitors’ goal. Pennsylvania 
used her guards-back interference, and punched 
holes through the Brown line at frequent inter- 
vals, Long runs by Morice and Minds, and the 
latter’s excellent punting scored one touch-down 
after another in quick succession. The Bru- 
nonians were utterly unable to stop the Fann 
Pennsylvania players, and they could not brea 
up the well-formed interference. Toward the 
end of the game the home players lost heart 
and the score rolled up quickly. 


PRINCETON, 30; DARTMOUTH, O, 


Dartmouth visited Princeton October 3oth, 
and were beaten by 30 to 0. At no stage of 
the game was there any doubt as to the result, 
and Princeton scored within the first three 
minutes, After that, the Tigers tore up the 
line of the visitors repeatedly, and with good 
interference, sent their backs through the 
Dartmouth team for long gains. Throughout 
the game, Princeton forced the play, and the 
ball was in Dartmouth’s territory most of the 
time. But for several bad fumbles when close 
to the visitors’ goal, Princeton’s score would 
have been many points larger. 


CHICAGO A, A., 36; NEWTON A. A., O. 


The Chicago Athletic Association’s strong 
football team, made up largely of ex-college 
players, made an eastern trip of three weeks 
this fall, the first game. of which was against 
the Newton Athletic Association’s team, at 
Newton, Mass., October 30th. Draper, one of 
the best backs of the country, who played for 
Williams several years ago, was the star of the 
visiting team, and some of his runs were very 
sensational. The line of the Chicagoans was 
impregnable, too, and the Newton players 
could make no headway against it. 


ORANGE A, C., 6; ELIZABETH A, C., 6. 


The Orange and Elizabeth athletic clubs met 
once more on the former’s grounds at Orange, 
November 2d, and another drawn game was 
the result. These two teams met twice last 
season, and each time. the score resulted in a 
tie. Orange was strengthened by Uffenheimer, 
Wharton, and Williams, of Pennsylvania, and. 
several other former college stars, while the 
Elizabeth team includedStillman, McAuley, and 
Wilson. Once again,‘t‘ Demon’ Smith played a 
brilliant game for the Elizabeth team, while 
Wharton was the most prominent figure of the 
home eleven. The Orange team had been 
drilled in Pennsylvania’s tactics, and the 
guards-back interference was used frequently 
with good results. The game was a rather 
rough one, 


HARVARD, 3 ; WESLEYAN, 0. 


Harvard ran up a score of 34 points against 
Wesleyan, at Cambridge, November 4th, and 
never once was her goal endangered. Wesleyan 
could make no headway against the power- 
ful Harvard line, while Dibblee and Bouve 
alternately rushed around her ends and through 
her center. The score piled up easily enough, 
and with only thirty-five minutes playing time 
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seven touch-downs were made, though only 
three goals were kicked from them. Harvard’s 
goal-kickers seemed to be very weak in this 
game, and their inability to get the ball between 
the posts caused considerable anxiety at Cam- 
bridge. It was of little importance, however, 
whether those extra points were scored or not. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 20 ; CARLISLE 
INDIANS, IO. 

The University of Pennsylvania team showed 
the first signs of the overtraining that has been 
so much feared by her friends this year, in the 
game against the Carlisle Indians, at Philadel 
phia, November 6th, There were several sub. 
stitutes in the line of the Quakers, and some 
fumbling behind the line added to their em. 
barrassment. The Indians, on the other hand, 
played the best football that they have ever 
shown, and Hudson’s marvelous goal-kicking 
was the most remarkable feature of the day’s 
play. He made two goals in the first half of the 
game, with the wind at his back, one from the 
25-yard line, and the other from over thirty-five 
yards out from the goal. The Indians, however, 
could not stop the guards-back interference, 
and when Pennsylvania got down to work in 
the second half, this play ploughed through 
the visitors’ line quite regularly. The first 


half, however, ended in favor of the Indians by 
10 to 8, and they considered that quite a victory. 


PRINCETON, 57 ; LAFAYETTE, O. 


Princeton smothered Lafayette by a total of 
57 points against the players from Easton, at 
Princeton, November 6th. The Princetonian 
coaches had evidently given orders not to let 
the men take any chances of being injured, and 
the first half ended with only 23 points scored 
up for the home team. The Tigers cut loose 
in the second half, however, and then the 
touch-downs followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. The Princeton interference was well 
perfected, and Lafayette’s men could not get 
at the runners at all. Baird’s passing, punting, 
goal-kicking, interfering, and tackling were 
all good. He missed only one out of nine 
atteinpts at goals from touch downs, and made 
one goal from the field by a place kick, the new 
play invented this year at Princeton. Lafayette 
made only one good run, and then a double 
oe fooled the Tigers for a 30-yard gain by 

albridge. Lafayette was never inside of 
Princeton’s 25-yard line. 


YALE, 16; CHICAGO A. A., 6. 


Yale beat the strong Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation team at New Haven, November 6th, by 
16 to 6. McBride was really the star of the 
day, although Draper, the crack Chicago half- 
back, and ex-Williams player, made several 
sensational runs. The Westerners wore out 
their strength banging away at Yale’s strong 
center for short gains, while Yale punted the 
ball back out of danger every time it got into 
her territory. Yalescored her first touch-down 
seven minutes after play began, but Chicago 
tied the score with a touch-down and goal very 
soon after. McBride, however, twice more car- 
ried the ball over the visitors’ line in the first 
half, and Cadwallader missed only one of the 
three goals. There was no scoring in the second 
-half, and Yale was quite content to beat her 
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formidable rivals by this comfortable margin, 
Paulman, Chicago’s center, had his left arm 
accidentally broken in the game. 


BROWN, 24; NEWTON A. A., O. 


Brown beat the Newton Athletic Association 
team at Newton, Mass., November 6th, b 24 
too. Once more, Gammons distinguished |,im. 
self, and one of his runs was for sixty yards and 
a touch-down. In the first half, the Newton 
men played a shade better football than the 
collegians, and kept the ball in their opponents’ 
territory most of the time. Neither side was 
able to score in this half, but the home players 
went to pieces when the second half began, and 
Brown ripped up their line for big gains. Again 
and again she sent her backs crashing through 
Newton’s line or around her ends, and the 24 
points were quickly piled up in the second half, 


BROWN, 18; CARLISLE INDIANS, I4. 


The Carlisle Indians and Brown met in New 
York, November 13th, and the latter won by a 
narrow margin, ‘18 to14. Brown's two star half- 
backs, Fultzand Gammons, were much faster 
runners and better dodgers than those of the 
Indians, but when it came to mass plays, the 
latter had the better of it. Gammons made two 
or three sensational runs, and Fultz scored one 
touch-down by arun from the middle of the field 
to the goal-line. The day was too windy for 
drop-kicking, and Hudson was not given a 
single chance to make any goals from the field. 
Metoxen, McFarland and B. Pierce played the 
strongest game for the Indians, while Hapgood, 
Gammons and Fultz distinguished themselves 
for Brown. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 22; WESLEYAN, 0, 


Pennsylvania, with seven substitutes, beat 
Wesleyan, at Philadelphia, November 13th, by 
a score of 22 too. Most of the Quakers were at 
Cambridge getting points on Harvard’s play to 
be used in their game against the wearers of 
the crimson one week later, and the home 
team was made up almost entirely of men from 
the ‘“‘scrub” and regular substitutes. The 
game was rather monotonous and _ uninterest- 
ing, and few long runs were made. Penn- 
sylvania made most. of her gains by mass 

lays with the guards-back interference, and 

esleyan's line was not heavy enough to stop 
the backs from ploughing through for good 
gains almost every time this play was used. 


CHICAGO A. A., 6; ORANGE A, c., O. 


The Chicago Athletic Association team beat 
that of the-Orange Athletic Club, at Orange, 
November 13th, after an exciting game. Up to 
within three minutes of the end of the game. 
there had been no scoring, but then a series of 
mass plays directed at Orange's left wing 
finally yielded enough ground to force the ball 
over for a touch-down and goal. Once more, 
Draper proved to be the strongest player on 
his team, and his clever work in both tackling 
and running with the ball excited much admi- 
ration. The score should have been larger, for 
the Chicago players outplayed the home team 
almost all through the game, and twice or three 
times worked the ball down close to their op- 
ponents’ goal-line, only to lose it on off-siae 
play or a fumble. J. Parmry Paret. 
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FOOTBALL RECORDS FOR THE MONTH. Oct. 30- wemmers and 24 22; Central University, 
+: ne , -N i were ve. ide o, at Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 20 ag Fini 24; Newton A. A., o, at Cambridge, jopaatagelae, as.” Marviené Aaslodieinal 
Yale, 18; Brown, 14, at New Haven, Conn. College, 6, at Baltimore, Md i 
Princeton, 54; Franklin and Marshall, o, at Washington and Jefferson, 18; Pittsburg A. 

Princeton, N. J. C., o, at Pittsburg, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania, 24; Pennsylva- Cornell Freshmen, 6; University of Pennsyl- 
nia State College. o, at Philadelphia, Pa vania Freshmen, o, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


I Trinity, 16; Amherst, o, at Hartford, Conn 
Hobart, 16; Rochester, 6, at Geneva, N. Y. irsesiy n. 
Lehigh, 5; Dickinson, o, at South Bethlehem, Chicago A. A., 36; Newton A. A., 0, at New- 
P ton, Mass. 


a 
Haverford, 10; Johns Hopkins, 0, at Balti- Nov. a? A. C., 6; Elizabeth A. C., 6, at Orange, 


more, Md. i i 
Wesleyan, 24; Amherst, 0, at Meriden, Conn. Nov. 3—Harvard, 34; Wesleyan, o, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 23—Yale, 24 ; Carlisle Indians, g, at New York. Mass. 
Harv ard, 18; Brown, o, at Cambridge, Mass. Stevens, 14; Rutgers, o, at Hoboken, N. J. 
University of Pennsylvania, 46; Lafayette,o, Nov. 6—University of Pennsylvania, 20; Carlisle In- 
at Philadelphia, Pa. dians, 10, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Princeton, 10 ; Cornell, o, at Ithaca, N. Y. Princeton, 57; Lafayette, o, at Princeton, 
Wesleyan, 22; Williams, 0, at Williamstown, N. J. 

Mass. Yale, 16; Chicago A. A., 6, at New Haven, 
Syracuse, 40; Union, o, at Syracuse, N. Y. Conn. 

Rutgers, 16; Stevens, o, at New Brunswick, Williams, 6; Amherst, 6, at Amherst, Mass. 

N. Harvard Freshmen, 52; University of Penn- 
Gettysburg, 12; Maryland 10, at Gettysburg, sylvania Freshmen, o, at Cambridge, Mass. 

Pa. Brown, 24; Newtun A. A., 0, at Newton, 
Orange A. C., 20; Columbia A. C. (of Wash- Mass. 

a ett o, at Orange, N. J. Cornell, 45 ; Pennsylvania State College, o, at 

S. Military Cadets, 30; Tufts, 0, at West Ithaca, N. Y. 
USint. N. Y. Wesleyan, 6; Trinity, 4, at Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. iis <a 12; Elizabeth A. C., o, at Princeton, Hamilton, 4; Hobart. o, at Geneva, N. Y. 
U.S. Military Cadets, 48; Lehigh, 6, at West 
Harvard 22; Newtowne A. C., 0, at Cambridge, Point, N. 

Mass. Riverside - C. (Newark), 6; Orange A. C., 

Haverford, 28 ; Rutgers, o, at Haverford, Pa. 4, at Orange, N. J. 
Wesleyan 14; Amherst, o, at Amherst, Mass. New Jersey A. C., 10; Newark F. C., 0, at 
Swarthmore, 16; Johns Hopkins, o, at Swarth- Newark, N. 
more, Pa. Nov. 7—Knickerbocker ‘A. C., 16; Montclair A. C., 0, 
Oct. 3o—Harvard 24; Cornell, 5, at Cambridge, Mass. at Montclair, N. J. 
University of Pennsylvania 40; Brown, o,at Nov. 8—University of North Carolina, 16 ; University 

Providence, R. I. of Tennessee, o, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Yale, 6; vy S. Military Cadets, 6, at West Nov. :13—Yale,o; Harvard, o, at Cambridge, Mass. 

Point, N.Y Brown, 18; Carlisle Indians, 14, at New York. 
Lafayette 34; Lehigh, o, at Easton, Pa. Chicago A. A., 6; Orange A. C., 0, at Orange, 
Princeton, 30; Dartmouth, 0, at Princeton, N. 

| ee Cornell, 42; Williams, o, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Colgate, 18; Williams, 0, at Williamstown, Yale Freshmen, 10; Princeton Freshmen, o, 

ass. at New Haven, Conn. 
Carlisle Indians, 82 ; Gettysburg, o, at Gettys- University of Pennsylvania, 22; Wesleyan, o, 
burg, Pa. at Philadelphia, Pa, 
Union, 10; Rutgers, o, at Albany, N. Y. Lafayette, 19 ; Dickinson, o, at Easton, Pa. 
Hamilton, 12; Rochester, o, at Utica, N. Y. Knickerbocker A. C., 12 ; Columbia BC. 4H 
U. S. Naval Cadets, 4; Pennsylvania State at Washington, D. C. 

College, O, at Annapolis, Md. Buffalo, 10; Syracuse, o, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Purdue, 15; Indiana, o, at Lafayette, Ind. University of Michigan, 14; University of 
University of Cincinnati, 10 ; Miami, 6, at Cin- Minnesota, o. at Detroit, Mich. 

cinnati, O. United States Naval Cadets, 4 ; University of 
University of Kansas, 46; University of Iowa, Virginia, o, at Annapolis, Md. 

o, at Lawrence, Kan. Dartmouth, 54; Amherst, o, at Hanover, 
University of Wisconsin, 39; University of N. H. 

Minnesota, o, at Minneapolis, Minn. Phillips Exeter, 18;.Phillips Andover, 14, at 
University of Chicago, 18; University of Il- Exeter, N. 

linois, 12, at Champaign, inl. University of Cincinnati, 343 Ohio State Uni- 
Northwestern, 6; Physicians and Surgeons, o, versity, o, at Cincinnati O 

at Chicago, in Purdue, 30 ; University of Missouri, 12, at La- 
Haverford, 12; A tac and Marshall, ro, at fayette, Ind. 

Haverford. Beloit, 42 ; Lake Forest, o, at Beloit, Wis. 
Columbian University, 6; Columbia A. C., 4, University of Wisconsin, 23; University of 

at Washington, D.C. Chicago, 8, at Chicago, III. 





OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


ROD AND GUN. 


PLENTY OF GOLDEN PLOVER, 


N unexpected feature of my regular 

autumn outing afforded much enjoy- 

able sport. October 15th was like a 

summer's day in Western Ontario ; in- 

deed, the weather until the end of the 

month was phenomenally fine. When I reached 

the old home, robins, and several other varieties 

of migratory birds were very abundant and 

showed no preparation for their southern flight. 

Even a few-bluebirds yet hung about their 
summer haunts, 

The first morning brought a delightful sur- 
prise. Somesound aroused me atan unusually 
early hour, and a moment later I heard a soft, 
musical ‘‘ whoi-loi-ee,” coming from the garden 
below my window. There wasa bevy of plump 
quail—and, bear in mind, the garden lies with- 
in the city limits. I got up, opened the window, 
and for half an hour conversed fluently in the 
quail language with those brown beauties. 
They got all confused and scurried across the 
lawn, and oneeven ventured upon the veranda. 
This little session put me in great fettle for the 
sport of that day. 

The weather was too warm and the cover 
still too thick for ,good quail shooting, so a 
friend had agreed to drive me to Lake St. Clair 
in quest of snipe and whatever else might offer. 
When we were a few miles from the city, I 
espied a flock of birds veering about over some 
plowed lands. Their unmistakable flight be- 
trayed their identity—they were the dainty 
golde plover. I at once suggested trying for 
them, but my friend objected, claiming that it 
would only be a loss of time, and that we should 
fail to obtain a shot. 

Now, trying for golden plover is to me no loss 
of time, as I’d sooner shoot them than snipe; 
however, we drove on, although there were 
near two hundred birds in view. Some time 
later we were passing some old, dry pastures, 
when I saw a plover running; then I saw a 
dozen, and upon looking more closely, I saw 
hundreds of them dotted all over the field. 
That settled it. 

‘*Stop the horse—I’m going to see about 
this,” I exclaimed, and soon the guns were 
ready, and a plan of action decided upon. My 
friend skirmished in one direction and I in 
another, until we had secured good positions. 
Then he moved nearer the biggest» bunch of 
birds, and the fun began. Bunch after bunch 


flushed and united into one great flock, which 
presently bore down upon my position, I was 
as flat as I could get upon bare ground, but the 
luck was with us. I whistled vigorously, and 
soon a regular old tornado of plover swept past 
at about forty yards’ range. Eleven dropped 
to the two barrels, whereupon the flock made 
direct for my friend. He dropped a number; 
then the plover got rattled and darted about in 
all directions, giving us each excellent chances, 
Say! it just razued plover on those old pasture- 
lots for about twenty minutes. 

By the lake shore we bagged about forty 
snipe—fat, strong, late tarriers, that got up 
almost mute at long range, and then went away 
as though each was pursued by a very swift 
brand of fiend. When the snipe gave out, more 
golden plover appeared, flying up and down 
the beach—where, by the way, I never ex. 
pected to findthem. A rare good day’s shoot- 
ing ended about mid-afternoon, when we had 
so many birds that we were ashamed to kill 
more. 

While driving homeward we saw large flocks 
in the distance—in fact, the country appeared 
to be alive with plover. I have shot over that 
ground for at least twenty-five years, and I saw 
more golden plover in one week in October 
last, than I had ever seen all told before. Every 
farmer whom I questioned had the same story 
to tell—plover were abundant in every direc- 
tion, The accompanying sketch is one I made 
of a good specimen in the autumn plumage. 
In the spring plumage the under parts of the 
bird are quite dark, while the back is freckled 
with the beautiful golden markings from which 
this plover derives its name. 


LONG ISLAND’S DEER. 


To those who do not understand the situa- 
tion it seems strange to speak of deer, real 
wild deer, on an island, one shore of which lies 
within long rifle range of New York City. Yet 
the deer are there, and this season they proved 
very numerous. The open period for them 
this year consisted of four days, the four 
Wednesdays in November. Upon the opening 
day, sunrise found hundreds of men in the 
woods, and the way firearms roared was, in- 
deed, a caution. Good shots, bad shots, expe- 
rienced hunters and novices, toiled all day and 
sowed the picturesque landscape with lead 
enough to mislead scientists of centuries to 
come. I didn’t go. I require lots of space be- 
tween bullets, and my life is so dear to me that 
I don’t crave any of the Long Island variety. 
During the month, perhaps two hundred or 
more deer fell, mostly, of course, wanderers 
from the preserves. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL FISHING CONGRESS, 


The recently issued call, by Governor W. D. 
Bloxham, of Florida, for a National Fishing 
Congress, to assemble at Tampa, Florida, 
January 19, 1898, deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of those who have at heart the best 
interests of this country. The congress will 
discuss and formulate plans for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of fish and all water 
products of commercial value. An exhibit, 2s 
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complete as possible, of these products, is con- 
templated as an attractive feature. The cause, 
certainly, is a worthy one. Those interested 
may obtain further information by addressing 
Dr. H. M. Smith, United States Fish Commis- 
sion, Washington, D, C, 


DELAWARE GAME LAW. 


| have received notification from the Dela- 
ware Game Protective Association concern- 
ing the game law, which may interest some 
readers. Non-residents of the State, who 
would shoot grouse, quail, snipe, rail, reedbird, 
duck, other water-fowl, or rabbit, must first 
become members of the association, by pay- 
ment of the membership fee to the secretary, 
‘ who will issue a certificate of membership, 
signed by the president and secretary, and 
bearing the seal of the association. The fee 
for non-residents is five dollars for the first 
year, and for each succeeding year two dollars. 
The penalty for violation of this law is $50. 


3°5 


GAME PROTECTORS TO MEET. 

The annual meeting of the New York State 
Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, will be held at the Yates Hotel, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., December 9, 1897. As most im- 
portant business will be transacted, it is to be 
hoped that the gathering will be a thoroughly 
representative one. It is the policy of the as- 
sociation to simplify the present fish and game 
law, so as to remedy, if possible, existing 
evils ; to eliminate unjust local legislation, and 
to render to protective associations aid in the 
enforcement of the law. It is proposed to in- 
corporate the association under the laws of the 
State of New York; to sever its connection 
with trap-shooting, and to revise and amend 
the existing constitution, by adopting one bet- 
ter suited to the object in view. There has 
been so much unsatisfactory tinkering with 
game laws that every sportsman will welcome 
any efficient measure. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY---THE FOX-TERRIER, 

HIS, one of the most popular of all dogs, 
is well worthy of his prominent position. 
Strange to say, while many theories 
have been advanced by writers, the ori- 
gin of this dog is a matter of great un- 

certainty. The name terrier is from the Latin 
word ferra, the earth, and indicates that the 
dog burrows, or goes to earth after his quarry. 
The prefix ‘‘ fox” signifies that this variety was 
mostly used to bolt the fox after he had gone to 
earth. Inthe past, when fox-hounds were much 
slower than they now are, a couple of smart, 
well-conditioned terriers could keep within a 
reasonable distance of the hunting pack—quite 
near enough to enable them to get up before too 
much time had been lost after a fox had gone 
toearth, When hounds had been improved so 
that their pace markedly increased, the terrier’s 
occupation was gone, for the small fellows 
could not possibly keep near enough to the 
hunt to be of any use, At present, terriers are 
not considered necessary in connection with 
packs of fox-hounds, 

There are two varieties of the breed, known 
respectively as the ‘‘smooth-coated,” and the 
“wire-haired.” The points of the two varieties 
are the same, with the exception of the coat, 
which in the wire-haired is ‘‘ broken.” These 
terriers are now mainly used for hunting ver- 
min, quite frequently with other hounds, and 
for coursing rabbits. 

Few people can look fairly upon a good 
specimen and pick a flaw in his conformation, 
To my mind, the smooth-coated dog is the 
most shapely little rascal in all the canine 
world. He is game to the back-bone, and he 
can take precious good care of himself, even if 
set upon by a dog more than twice his size. 
He is something like a bottle of tabasco— 
small, but very potent. He is also very intelli- 
gent, vivacious, and forever on the go. His 
trim little legs can seldom settle to a walk, and 
his keen nose must be continually poking into 
something ; yet, despite his restlessness, he is a 


nice-mannered, well-bred fellow, and one of the 
easiest to bring under the rules of a well-con- 
ducted household. 

For the man who does not shoot, yet loves to 
take long walks about the country, the fox- 
terrier forms the cheeriest of comrades. He is 
also one of the most desirable of dogs for a 
city house. Sharp, shrewd, and suspicious, he 
makes the best of watch-dogs, while his con- 
tinual trotting and fussing about secure him 
plenty of exercise, even within a very limited 
area, Heis a remarkably clever performer in 
the water, and can swim at astonishing speed. 

The fox-terrier standard is as follows : 

Head—Skull, flat, moderately narrow, and 
gradually decreasing in width to the eyes. 
Not much ‘‘stop,” but more dip in profile be- 
tween forehead and top jaw than in the grey- 
hound, 


~ 
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Cheeks—Must not be full. 

Ears—V-shaped and small, of moderate 
thickness, drooping forward close to cheek, not 
hanging by the side of the head. 

faw—Upper and under, strong and muscu- 
lar; of fair punishing strength, not of grey- 
hound type. Not much falling away below 
the eyes ; instead, moderately chiseled out, so 
as not to go down in a straight slope, like a 
wedge. 

Nose—Toward 
tapers, black. 

£yes—And rims, dark in color, small, rather 
deep set; full of fire, life and intelligence; as 
nearly as possible circular in shape. 

Teeth—Set as nearly as possible together ; 
upper teeth outside of lower. 

Neck—Clean and muscular, without throati- 
ness, of fair length, gradually widening to the 
shoulders. 

Shoulders—Long and sloping, well laid 
back, fine at the points, and clearly cut at the 
withers. 

Chest—Deep, and not broad. 

Back—Short, straight, and strong, with no 
appearance of slackness. 

Loin—Powerful, and very slightly arched. 
Fore ribs moderately arched, back ribs deep; 
dog well ribbed up. 

Hindguarters—Strong and muscular, free 
from drop or crouch ; thighs long and power- 
ful; hocks near the ground, the dog standing 
well up on them like a fox-hound, and not 
straight in the stifle. 

Stern—Set on rather high and carried gaily, 
but not over the back, or curled ; good strength, 


which muzzle gradually 
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anything approaching a ‘‘ pipe-stopper” tail 
being especially objectionable, 

Legs—Viewed in any direction, straicht, 
with little or no appearance of ankle in front: 
strong in bone throughout, short and straicht 
in pastern. Fore and hind legs carried straisht 
forward in traveling, stifles not turning out- 
ward. Elbows should hang perpendicularly 
to the body, working free of the sides. : 

Feet—Round, compact, not large ; soles hard 
and tough ; toes moderately arched, and turned 
neither in nor out. 

Coat—Smooth, flat, hard, dense and abun. 
dant. Belly and under side of thighs not bare, 

Color—White should predominate ; brindle, 
red, or liver markings, objectionable ; other- . 
wise this point is of little importance. 

Symmetry, size, and character—Gay, lively 
and active appearance ; bone and strength in 
a small compass are essentials, but not cloggy 
orcoarse. Speed and endurance must be looked 
to as well as power, and the symmetry of the 
fox-hound should be the model. In weight the 
dog should not scale over 20 pounds in show 
condition. 

The same standard applies to the wire-haired 
terrier, with the exception of the coat, which 
should be broken. The harder and more wiry 
its texture, the better. The dog should not 
look or feel woolly; and there should be no 
silky hair about the poll or elsewhere. ‘The 
coat should not be too long, so as to give the 
dog a shaggy appearance, yet it should show a 
marked and distinct difference all over from the 
smooth species, 

Nomap. 


CRICKET, 


HE climatic conditions of the Pacific 
coast enables lovers of the ancient game 
to take their pleasure far later into the 
season than we in the East are accus- 
tomed to. The Placer County’s ‘‘ cricket 

week” finished under most pleasant con- 
ditions on October 24th. The Placer County 
team are particularly strong, and carried a 
victory in each of their matches, defeating, 
first, the San Francisco Wanderers, then Santa 
Clera County; their third game was another 
easy win, this time over Lake County, and 
the final match gave the Placers a win over 
the strong Alameda Club. By their recent 
performances they have placed themselves 
among the first rank of Pacific coast ——. 
The principal feature of the week’s play was 
the good all-round cricket of C. K, Turner, He 
batted in first class style, and his bowling was 
particularly fine. In the Santa Clara County 
match he took 7 wickets for 20 runs, and 5 for 
35; inthe Lake County match he did even 
better work, taking 6 wickets for 13 runs, and 
4 for 17. 
HARRISON CUP. 


The standing of the clubs in the ‘‘ Harrison 
Cup” contest at the finish of the season, re- 
sulted in a very easy first place for Alamedas; 
Pacifics second, and Bohemians last. 


Clubs. Won. Lost. Drawn. 
I 
I 
2 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT LEAGUE. 


In the championship series of games the 
New Jersey A. C. are again easy winners, and 


retain their hold on the ‘*‘ Cup” for another 
year. They, are also fortunate in having 
among their members the winner of the bat- 
ting prize, H, C. Clarke, and the winner of the 
bowling prize, M. R. Cobb. One of the most 
notable features of this season’s series has been 
the quantity of drawn games; while this 
speaks well, from a batsman’s standpoint, it is 
a somewhat unsatisfactory ending to a game, 
for, as the old cricket adage goes, a game is 
never lost till it is won. 


Standing of the clubs : 


. Lost. Drawn. 


New Jersey A. C 
Staten Island 
Manhattan 

New York 


NEW YORK CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 


Brooklyn gained the Association champion- 
ship, with a very creditable record of eleven 
games won, one lost and two drawn. The old 
champions, Paterson, have made the runmng 
for first place very interesting, and finish sec- 
ond with ten wins, one lost game, and three 
draws. A single failure on the part of Brook- 
lyn would have brought about a tie, and it 
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would have been difficult to select the winner. 
All credit is therefore due to the new cham. 
ions {or the admirable play they exhibited 
during the latter half of the season. The team 
have worked well together, and deserve the 
honors they have achieved. 

The clubs finish the season in the following 
order : 


Won. Lost. 
Brooklyn eee oe 82 
Paterson ee +. To 
New Jersey 
Kings County 
Manhattan 
Kearny 
Columbia 
St. George 


* 


Ono ONWAH 
ROOK RWWH 


aa] 


* New Jersey forfeited to Columbia one game. 
T. C. TuRNER, 
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a Country,” when 

called upon for a 

speech spon a sub- 
ject that had been thorough- 
ly thrashed out, was wont 
to begin thus: ‘‘ There has 
been so much said, and so 
well said,’ etc., etc. For 
the like reason, to write a 
monthly chronicle on golf 
in these autumn days is 
difficult. 

The amateur champion- 
ship of Canada was won by Mr, W. A. H. Kerr, 
five up and four to play, having as his opponent 
inthe finals Mr. T. R. Henderson, of Montreal. 
In the handicap, open to all amateurs, at Mon- 
treal, the medal was won by Mr. T, R. Hender- 
son with a net 86, playing from scratch. Just 
how the links at Montreal compare with our St. 
Andrews course, we do not know; but Mr. 
Fenn handed in a 76 there, Bowers an 83, and 
Stewart an 82, all better than the Canadian golf- 
ers do at home, at any rate. 

The Queens County Golf Club of Glen Cove, 
L. I., have had a successful tournament. The 
preliminary round was at 36 holes, with a cup 
foreach set of sixteen players. The best scores 
were: Mr. W. G. Stewart, 93-+97—190; Mr. 
Keene, 9596191 ; Mr. Gray, an Englishman, 
101+91=192; then followed Mr. Cheney, Mr. 
Travis, Mr, Emmet, and a large field of others 
down to the unabashed young man, who must 
have enjoyed a rollicking good time in making 
his score of 260 for 36 holes. But even he was 
superseded when later a Mr. Willetts handed 
in a card—or more probably a black-board— 
with 361 marks upon it. This gentleman un- 
doubtedly used a Coibpanch for his score. His 
average of ten strokes a hole shows a persist- 
ence, patience, and love of the game worthy 
of better things, and the fellow-members of his 
club ought in some way to mark their appre- 
ciation of this performance. For the Queens 
County cup Messrs. Emmet, Stewart, Keene 
and Travis were the survivors. Stewart beat 
Travis by 2 up and 1 to play; Emmet beat 
Keene by 1 up. In the finals Stewart beat 
Emmet by 4 up and 3 to play. 

At Morristown the case aera of the club 
was played for, and won for the third time by 
Mr. Tyng. His score was: Out, 5, 3, 6, 5, 5, 
6.4,5,4; In, 6, 5, 5, 5: 4» 4 5» 4, 586. In the 
morning of this same day Mr. Tyng, playing 


HE famous author of 
‘‘The Man Without 


for the Ballantyre cup, made the eighteen holes . 


82. This is his home course, to be sure, but 
an $2 is first-rate golf, either at home or abroad. 
The winner in this contest turned up in a gen- 
lleman with a handicap of 4o strokes. It has 


been remarked before in these columns that a 
handicap of over 18 strokes makes the game a 
kind of grab-bag affair, and surely handicap- 

ing of a kind that permits the winner to come 
in two or three strokes ahead of the record for 
the course is absurd. When a gentleman needs 
forty strokes in 18 holes to enable him to com- 
pete in a tournament, he should devote himself 
assiduously to pores and not endanger his 
properly humble frame of mind by entering 
tournaments where he runs the risk of being 
unduly elated by being carried to the front 
on a handicap which almost gives him nine 
holes in nothing each. Golf is a game where 
pride succeeds to humility with dangerous 
promptness, and we are loath to see the 
Christian virtues made difficult by the gener- 
ous but vicious vagaries of handicapping. 

At Oakland Messrs. Keene, Travis and Sands 
came in at the head of the list in the qualifying 
round, with scores respectively of 93, 94 and 
96, Mr. Sands making the best round of nine 
holes, viz., 45. In the first round of play, Ham- 
ilton beat Sands 4 up and3 to play; Travis 
beat Dorr 4 up and 3 to play; Keene beat 
Crowninshield 6 up and 5 to play ; Wright beat 
Alexander 5 up and 4 to play. In the next 
round Travis beat Hamilton, and Wright beat 
Keene handily by 6upands5toplay. In the 
finals Travis beat Wright 4 up and 2 to play. 

The Morris County Golf Club had a most 
successful tournament, with a large entry list, 
good golf, good weather, and their course in 
good condition. As usual the competition was 
at 36 holes, medal play, for the first sixteen. 
The best scores were: W. G. Stewart, 163; A. 
M. Robbins, 172; Tyng, 174; Lynch, 176; 
Powers, 182; Armstrong, 183 ; Hamilton, 183; 
Tappin, 185; Ward, 185; Bowers, 186; Gray, 
186; Shroeder, 187; Marsh, 188; Keene, 188; 
Patterson, 188; Davis, 188, 

In the first round Keene and Stewart playeda 
ding-dong match, which was won only after an 
extra hole had been played, by Stewart. The 
surprise of the day, however, was Stewart’s 
defeat byJasper Lynch, by 5 up and 3 to play. 
In the semi-final round Tyng beat Lynch, af- 
tera good fight, by 3 up and 1 to play; Rob- 
bins beat Bowers by 4 up and 2to play. The 
final round resulted in the unexpected defeat 
of Tyng by Robbins by the narrow margin of 
one hole. There was some good play in this 
match. At the fifth hole, 305 yards, Robbins 
holed out in 3, Tyng in 4; the ‘‘ Woodside” 
hole of 350 yards was done in 4; the two long 
holes, each 450 yards, were done in 5. Tyng 
was unequal in his putting, and toward the 
end of the match, when matters began to look 
serious for him, he went off his game slightly, 
and was easily defeated. 

An interesting innovation was a competition 
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for teams of six at medal play. Richmond 
County, Baltusrol, Morris County, St. Andrews, 
Tuxedo, Fairfield County, Montclair, and 
Lakewood sent teams. For some reason or 
other the scoring was high. Ofthe forty-eight 
men who competed, twenty-four, or just one- 
half, scored themselves into the duffer-class, 
with cards of 100 or only two or three strokes 
below that figure. Eleven out of forty-eight 
scored under ninety. If one divides up these 
forty-eight men, who are, it is to be supposed, 
fairly representative of the golf in this vicinity, 
into three classes, z. ¢., over 97, which is peril- 
ously near dufferdom ; those between 89 and 
97, and those under 89 and over a first-rate 
course, only those below 89 would come under 
the head of men in the first class, The list 
works out as follows : 


Middle First 

Duffers. class. class. 
Richmond County 3 2 544 
Baltusrol 3 551 
Morris County 554 
St. Andrews........... p 554 
573 

Fairfield County....... 58 
Montclair ° 598 
Lakewood ‘ ° 605 


The average of the whole forty-eight men 
was exactly 95 for the 18 holes, and only twenty- 
four out of the forty-eight were better than 
this average of 95. Only eight men out of the 


Scores. 


forty-eight were in the first class, twenty-one 
of them were—as we mention no names, we may 
use the word frankly—duffers, and nineteen of 
them made the 18 holes in an average of 93%. 
Out of an even fifty men, representing the best 


clubs in the vicinity—for two men played under 
the colors of the Rockaway Hunting Club, their 
scores not counting as their fellow -clubmen 
did not turn up—twenty-three or nearly half 
were duffers, and only eight turned in cards 
under 89. Richmond County, Baltusrol, St. 
Andrews, and Morris County furnished all the 
first-class men, and Lakewood, Montclair, Fair- 
field County and Tuxedo supplied sixteen of 
the duffers. Richmond County’s average was 
almost first-class, namely 90.66 for the team. 
Baltusrol, Morris County and St. Andrews were 
in the middle class. Tuxedo just escaped the 
duffer average, as did Fairfield, while Mont- 
clair and Lakewood averaged respectively 99.6 » 
and 100.83. When these scores of fifty men 
are analyzed, they show that our first-class men 
are few, while the number of our average men 
is increasing rapidly. The highest score was 
105, and all except eight men were between 89 
and 105; that is to say, men who do nine holes 
in 45 and eighteen holes in the vicinity of 95. 
We have gone into some detail in this matter, 
because it is not often that fifty men picked 
equally from different clubs play over the same 
course on the same day, and thus give the stu- 
dent of such thingsa chance to compare the work 
of so large a number of men who are supposed 
to be representative of golf as played in their 
own neighborhood. 

At Tuxedo the club championship was won 
by Mr. Richmond Talbot, who had Mr. Gren- 
ville Kane as his opponent in the finals. Mr. 
H. P. Young won the championship of the 
Powellton Golf Club, of Newburgh, ima thirty- 
six-holes match, the runner-up being Mr. Joseph 
Chadwick, Jr. At the North Jersey Country 
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Club, Scott beat Knox in the finals for the Hewitt 
cup. Twenty-nine players took part in the 
tournament at the Dyker Meadow Clu) for g 
cup to be played for by women only. The 
winner was Miss Ethel Wickham, with a ne 
score of 121 playing from scratch. 

At the Essex County Country Club thirty. 
six players entered for the preliminary rounq 
of 18 holes, and there was some unusually good 
scoring—Travis 81, Graham 86, Farr 87, Ham. 
ilton 88, Keene 93, Tyng 93. In the first round 
Watson beat Keene ; Tyng beat Colby, Trayjs 
beat Powers. In the second round Tyng beat 
Travis, 5 up and 4 to play; Graham beat Wat. 
son, 5 up and 3 to play. In the semi-finals 
Tyng beat Graham, 4 up and 2 to play, and in the 
finals beat Dallett, 6 up and 5 to play, winning 
the Governor’s cup. In the final handicap 
Travis turned in the best gross score, an &1, 
Colby an 86, Ward 84, Rennard’ 86, Colby win. 
ning, his handicap being 12, an absurd handi. 
cap, by the way, for a man who has it in him 
to do 18 holes in 86, 

The club championship at St. Andrews was 
won for the third time by Mr. W. H. Sands, 
with a score of 179 for 36 holes. Other scores 
were Armstrong 181, R. H. Robertson 183, 
James Brown 184, Bowers 188, Livermore 189, 
up to the gentleman who scored 228. 

There have been only a small number of 
team matches owing to the tournaments tak. 
ing place practically every day for the last few 
weeks. There has been little of interest in 
these inter-club matches, unless it be the phe- 
nomenal score of 55—oin the match between 
Tuxedo and the North Jersey Country clubs, at 
Tuxedo. 

Another week or so and golf will be over in 
this part of the country, at least, for another six 
months. The two men who have retained their 
place among golfers and added to their laurels 
are Whigham in the West, and Tyng in the 
East. Tyng’s play especially, for a man who 
plays with such utter disregard of form, is re- 
markable. He has held his own with golfers, 
and is probably the hardest man to beat at 
either medal or match play, east of Chicago. . 

We prophesied last year, that many of the 
men.who had adopted a rough style of their 
own, which proved good enough in the infancy 
of the game, would find themselves outclassed 
as the game made greater progress, and with 
the exception of Tyng, this has turned out to 
be true in practically every case. ‘The men 
who are now learning to play properly : 
gradually becoming a class by themselves, 
the first-class men of last year and the yeé 
fore, of the rough and ready stamp, are 
second-class men of this year. Mr. Tyng 
serves to prove the rule, and may he ¢ 
for many a year to do so. 

One of the books of the season that are looked 
forward to with considerable interest and ex- 
pectation, is Mr. H. J. Whigham’s forthcoming 
one, ‘*How to Play Golf.” It will be illus- 
trated, and its suggestions and directions will 
be based on such special knowledge of Amer: 
ican conditions that it cannot fail to be of prac- 
tical value. 

Mr. Francis Bowler Keene has a velume of 
golf poems, in course of preparation. His al- 
ready published verse on the game gives promise 
of a volume pleasant, breezy, and golfy. P. ¢. 
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LAWN 


HE Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship tournament of 1897 
will go down on record as 
the poorest in the history of 
the Association. Never be- 
fore during the thirteen years 
of ‘its existence had there 
been so poor an entry-list, 
either in number of players 
or colleges represented. 
There were but thirteen 
mes entered in the singles 
and seven teams in the 
doubles, in all representing 
five colleges. Brown with 
Budlong, Gross and others eligible, sent no 
representatives ; Williams, with Perry and 
Goodbody eligible, was unrepresented, while 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Columbia, Lehigh, Trin- 
ity, and the University of Pennsylvania were 
also missing. 

Harvard has long been the leader in inter- 
collegiate tennis, and her superiority both in 
skill and number of players was never more 
marked than this year. 

Play began on ‘Tuesday, October sth, on the 
grounds of the New Haven Lawn Club ; and 
both events might easily have been finished by 
Thursday with three days’ play, but the final 
in singles was held over till Friday morning 
and finished then. Except when the Harvard 
players came together, and when Forbes met 
Dodge, and Thompson met Hooker, not a close 
match was played, up to the final round; and 
throughout the tournament, only one set was 
scored by the losing side in any match up to 
the finals. 

With only seven players from other colleges, 
all but one of whom were hopelessly outclassed, 
the meeting seemed narrowed down toa duel be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, with the overwhelm- 
ing odds in favor of the crimson increased by 
the absence of Sheldon, Yale’s strongest rep- 
tesentative. Much of the interest in the tour- 
nament was lost, as it seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that the championship in both singles and 
doubles would go to Cambridge again this year, 
as it did last. Curiously enough, all three of 
the Harvard entries and Dodge were drawn on 
the same side. But strange coincidences some- 
times do occur in tournaments held at New 
Haven. 

Forbes, Whitman, Ware, Fuller and Hooker 
survived the preliminaries, and none of the 
losers who dropped out in this round got more 
than three games on any set from them. The 
first round found all four of the dangerous men 
left in the upper half, and on the lower side 
two Yale men, one from Princeton and a Cor- 
nell representative. Hooker disposed of the 
Cornellian rather easily, and Thompson found 
=e difficulty in putting out Winchester Noyes, 
of Yale, : 

Forbes met Dodge, and one of the surprises 
of the tournament was the clever showing of 
the Yale man. Dodge was thought to be almost 
outclassed, but he made a splendid fight for 
two close deuce sets, although he faded away 
when the pinch came in the deciding set. 
Dodge is considered one of the steadiest play- 
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ers in the country, but like Foote, his proto- 
type and predecessor at Yale, he seldom reaches 
brilliancy. Two or three streaks of unusually 
clever play this season, however, give promise 
of even better work next year. 

Whitman vs. Ware was expected to be the 
chief match of the second day, for Ware had won 
from Whitman both times when they met earlier 
this season. Whitman’s record, however, was 
far better, and the general impression was that 
he was the stronger player. And so it proved 
to be. Ware was no match for his tall adver- 
7: and as Whitman kept his nerve to the 
end, he had little difficulty in winning by 
straight sets. 

This victory was generally supposed to leave 
first honors entirely at Whitman’s mercy. 
Forbes had been left out of most calculations, 
but those who remembered his two previous 
encounters with Whitman at Toronto were not 
so sure that the latter would have an easy vic- 
tory in the semi-finals on Thursday. Forbes 
played in almost perfect form, and though at 
one time in the second set it looked as if Whit- 
man might still pull out the match, Forbes ulti- 
ae a won by two straight. . 

Forbes met Thompson on Friday, the last 
day of the tournament, and was beaten after 
five sets of exciting play. The Harvard expert 
was considered a whole class better than his 
Princeton rival, and their comparative scores 
in the earlier rounds of the tournament were 
strongly in favor of Forbes. No one expected 
to see him beaten, and few expected Thompson 
to get a set from him. The unexpected hap- 
pened, as usual, however, and Forbes had to 
succumb after a heart-breaking match that 
took the whole morning and part of the after- 
noon, 

The Harvard man was distinctly off his play, 
his two hard matches of the previous days 
against Dodge and Whitman evidently having 
affected his form. ‘Thompson, on the other hand, 
showed unexpected strength, and his steadiness 
was at times little short of wonderful. Forbes 
was nervous at critical points in the match, and 
his unsteadiness cost him many much-needed 
points. Thompson lobbed persistently, and 
these tactics bothered the crimson expert. He 
did not seem to be able to kill the ball, and he 
lost more smashes out of court or into the net 
than were scored in his favor. 

Thompson, the new intercollegiate champion, 
is by no means a new player. Although he has 
not competed in many open events recently, he 
won several small tournaments last summer in 
the Adirondack Mountains. Several years ago, 
too, he was quite well known, and in 1894 he 
played at Newport to represent Princeton in 
the interscholastic championship matches, His 
defeat of Forbes, however, was quite unexpect- 
ed by the best - informed followers of tennis, 
and proved to be one of tie biggest ‘‘ upsets ” 
of the season. 

In the doubles, only two teams, both from 
Harvard, showed anything like championship 
form, and they came together in the finals. 
Whitman and Ware won in straight sets from 
Ward and Davis, though all three were closely 
contested. 
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The scores of the tournament follow: 


Championship singles—Preliminary round: J. D. 
Forbes (Harvard) beat E. W. Mundy (Cornell), 6—3. 
6—3; L. E. Ware (Harvard) beat P. B. Hawk (Wes- 
leyan), 6—2, 6—2; M. D. Whitman (Harvard) beat F. I. 
Linen (Princeton), 6—o, 6—1; H. Fuller (Cornell) 
beat B. H. Smith (Wesleyan), 6—3, 6—3; Richard 
Hooker (Yale) beat H. Hastings (Wesleyan), 6—2, 6—o. 

First round: J. D. Forbes(Harvard) beat C. P. Dodge 
(Yale), 1o—8, 5—7,6—2; M. D. Whitman (Harvard) beat 
i. E, Ware (Harvard), 6—3, 6—3; Richard Hooke 
(Yale) beat D. H. Fuller (Cornell), 6—1, 8-6; S. G. 
Thompson (Princeton) beat Winchester Noyes (Yale), 
6—4, 6—2. 

Semi-final round: J. D. Forbes (Harvard) beat M. 
PD. Whitman (Harvard), 6—4, 7; 8. G. Thompson 
(Princeton) beat Richard Hooker (Yale), 6—4, 9—7. 

Final round; S. G. Thompson (Princeton) beat J. D. 
Forbes (Harvard), 6--8, 6—1, 6—3, 5—7, 7—5. 

Championship doubles—Preliminary round: Hol- 
comb Ward and D. F. Davis (Harvard) beat H. Hast- 
ings and B. H. Smith (Wesleyan), 6—1, 6—1; Winches- 
ter Noyes and H. H. Hackett (Yale) beat D. H. Fuller 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 


HE programme of the Messrs. Anthony 
& Co., in connection with the Chas- 
sagne method of producing photo- 
graphs in natural colors, alluded to in 
the August Record, could not be carried 
out; and consequently the conditional promise 
I then made to give more definite information 
as to the claimed discovery by Chassagne can- 
not be fulfilled. The enterprising firm did 
their best to give American photographers an 
opportunity of both seeing and trying the won- 
derful process, but the fates were against 
them. They got the wonderful solutions ; so- 
lutions that were to illustrate a new and 
hitherto unsuspected principle in physics, but 
they would not illustrate ; and they imported 
a genuine Frenchman from the headquarters 
of the alleged ‘‘ radiolent” exploiter, who met 
with no better success. Whether they are still 
trying to coax the stubborn solutions to do 
their duty, or have thrown the whole thing 
overboard as a bad job, I do not know; but 
certain it is, that some of those through whose 
standing and influence it got a hearing in Eng- 
land, when those of the country of its origin 
would not listen to it, have now given it the 
cold shoulder; and others, equally expert and 
equally reliable, do not hesitate to pronounce it 
—well, not what it claimed to be. 

Sir H. Trueman Wood, who may be called 
its English father, is mow satisfied that 
the alleged principle of color selection, the 
foundation on which the whole thing rested, 
does not exist. Pizzighellisays it is simply a 
method of coloring photographs, equally appli- 
cable to all kinds of prints except platinotypes, 
which retain certain metallic salts that injuri- 
ously affect the colors; and the well-known A. 
L. Henderson, after seeing the demonstration 
of the method at the late Yarmouth Conven- 
tion, by a Frenchwoman from the Chassagne 
laboratory, and showing that the colors acted 
on the margins of the prints as colors should 
do, asked whether the members of the conven- 
tion were to submit to be made fools or tools 
by the exploiters of the sham. 

As a result of having read almost all that has 
been written on the subject, I feel inclined to 
don the prophetic mantle, and say that the 
Chassagne process as a method of producing 
photographs in the colors of nature has gone 
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and E. W. nats Coren). 6—1, 6—3: M.D. Whitman 
and L. E, Ware (Harvard) beat S.G. Thompson and F 
I. Linen (Princeton), 6—2, 6—3. 

Semi-final round: Ward and Davis (Harvard) beat 
Noyes and Hackett (Yale), 6-4, 6—2: Whitman ang 
Ware (Harvard) beat C. P. Dodge and Richard Hooker 
(Yale), 6—4, 6—2. 

Final round: Whitman and Ware (Harvar 
Ward and Davis (Harvard), 8—6, 7—5, 9—7. 

The annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Lawn Tennis Association was held at New 
Haven, October 5th, during the annual cham. 
pionship tournament. It was decided to hold 
the next tournament on the courts of the New 
Haven Lawn Club, in October, 1898, and the 
following officers were elected for the year 
Clarence P. Dodge (Yale), president ; Dwight F, 
Davis (Harvard), vice-president ; and Richard 
Hooker (Yale), secretary. 

J. ParMLy Pare. 


) beat 
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the way of its predecessors, and that if it is 
heard of again at all it will be merely as a 
method—it may be a good one—of coloring 
photographs, 

LENSES OF LONG FOCUS. 

The most important and satisfactory thing at 
present in the photographic air is what seems 
to be a general awakening to the evils arising 
from the almost universal employment of lenses 
of a focus much too short for the plates on 
which they are employed. I have dealt with 
this subject in these pages before, but as each 
succeeding mail brings fresh proofs of good 
technical skill utterly wasted, so far as pictorial 
effect is concerned, by the inclusion of much 
that should have been left out, the painfully 
exaggerated foregrounds, and the mountains 
made into mole-hills, I feel constrained to ‘re- 
turn to it. 

The fact that the prices of lenses increase 
with the increase of their focal length, and that 
healthy competition has induced the putting 
on the market of cameras already fitted with 
lenses at the lowest price consistent with good 
quality and workmanship, have resulted in such 
cameras being furnished with lenses of the 
shortest focus that will properly, from a merely 
optical point of view, fill the largest plate that 
they are made to take, This, in probably 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, will be 
found to be not longer, and often shorter, than 
the base-line of the picture—the longest way 
of the plate—an arrangement probably good 
enough for those whose ambition does not rise 
above button-pressing, but altogether inimical 
ae mae erred 

he remedy is simple enough. The pho- 
tographer whose aim is picture-making should 
have nothing to do with cameras already [itted 
with lenses, beautiful and optically perfect as 
many or most of them are, but buy the camera 
and Las separately. The camera may be just 
what his purse can afford, the one thing essen- 
tial being that it shall have a draw at least 
twice the length of the longer way of the 

late; and the lens not less than once and a 

alf that length, although twice would be very 
much better. &: 

This, if the lens is of the rectilinear type, 1° 
volves a considerable outlay; but if the picture 
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maker will be content with landscape work, 
including figures of course, he will find that 
a ‘‘single lens” will give results in every re- 
spect as good as the more expensive instru- 


ment, and at a cost, say, for a 7x5 plate, of 
$7.50, that being the price quoted for one of 14 
inches in the first catalogue that I take up. 

Dr. Joun Nico. 


YACHTING. 


HE chief event to record is the formation Messrs. Aimilius Jarvis and Mr. J. M. Mac- 


of the North American Yacht Racing 

Union, on October 30. Delegates rep- 

resenting 136 clubs were present, and 
Mr. Oliver E. Cromwell presided, Mr. William 
P. Stephens acting as secretary. Mr. N. D. 
Lawton, chairman of the committee appointed 
to draw up the articles of association and racing 
rules, read its report. 

The union has for its object the encourage- 
ment of yacht racing and the adoption of uni- 
form racing rules throughout the United States 
and Canada, Any yacht club in North Amer- 
ica having a membership of fifty and fifteen 
yachts or more, is eligible for membership; and 
aclub having one hundred members is allowed 
one representative, and an additional repre- 
sentative for each additional two hundred 
members, The union will be governed by a 
council of fifteen representatives, the chairman 
of the council of fifteen to preside at all meet- 
ings of the union. The annual meeting of 
the union is to be held on the first Saturday of 
October in each year. The expenses of the 
union are to be met by annual fees of $5 from 
each club, and if more money is needed each 
club may be assessed to the amount of $2, 

The articles of association were passed, and 
Chairman Cromwell appointed Vice-Commo- 
dore Adams, of the Atlantic Yacht Club; Mr. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, and Mr. F. Bowne 
Jones a committee to nominate the council. 
Their selections were as follows: E. W. Rad- 
der, Inter-lake Yacht Racing Association , 
#milius Jarvis, Yacht Racing Association of 
the Great Lakes; Joseph M. Macdonough, 
Pacific Inter-club Yachting Association ; A. J. 
Prime, New York Yacht Racing Association ; 
A. T. Bliss, Yacht Racing Association of Mas- 
sachusetts; F. Bowne Jones, Yacht Racing 
Union of Long Island Sound; G. H. Duggan, 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club; N. D. Law- 
ton, Atlantic Yacht Club; Oswald Sanderson, 
Larchmont Yacht Club; E. M. Ambrose, Lake 
Yacht Racing Association ; Oliver E, Crom- 
well, Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club; Ad- 
dison F, Bancroft, Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia ; Ralph N. Ellis, Newport Yacht 
Racing Association ; L. M. Clark, Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Massachusetts; and J. A. Mol- 
lenhauer, Penantiquit Corinthian Yacht Club, 

These gentlemen were all elected. The sail- 
ing rules were then adopted. They are practi- 
cally the same as now obtain in the majority of 
recognized clubs, and are, in the main, satis- 
factory. On the vexed subject of measure- 
ment, Mr, John F, Lovejoy moved that the 
present rules of measurement and classification 
in vogue in the various clubs and associations 
forming the union continue until the council 
could give the matter adequate consideration, 
and subsequently report to the union for 
action. This resolution was accepted as being 
the best solution of the problem, and was 
carried unanimously. 


donough, who announced that they intended to 
sail for England on November 3d, were re- 
quested to call on some of the recognized 
leaders of the sport in Great Britain, with a 
view of discussing classification and measure- 
ment, in the hope of interesting the Y. R. A. 
of Great Britain, so as finally to agree upon an 
international rule. 

The council elected the following officers : 
Chairman, Louis M. Clark; secretary, F. 
Bowne Jones ; treasurer, N. D, Lawton. 

The names of the delegates present and the 
clubs they represented follow : 42milius Jarvis, 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, 27 
clubs ; Oswald Sanderson and John F. Love- 
joy, Larchmont Yacht Club ; Rawson Under- 
hill, Penantiquit Corinthian Yacht Club; A. J. 
Prime, New York Yacht Racing Association, 
19 clubs; P. H. Jeannot and W. Cagger, 
Brooklyn Yacht Club; E. H. Ambrose, Lake 
Yacht Racing Association, 9 clubs ; Addison F. 
Bancroft and Isaac W. Jeanes, Corinthian 
Yacht Club, of Philadelphia; Oliver E. Crom- 
well, F, Bowne Jones, Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
C. D. Tower, E. Burton Hart, Jr., O. H. Chell- 
borg, H. W. Tyler, F. E. Towle, Jr., Yacht 
Racing Union of Long Island Sound, 22 clubs; 
Joseph M. Macdonough, Pacific Inter-club 
Yachting Association, 5 clubs; Louis M. Clark, 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 
31 clubs; N. D. Lawton and F. T. Adams, 
Atlantic Yacht Club; E. W. Radder, Inter- 
lake Yacht Racing Association, and the Lake 
Michigan Yacht Racing Association, 18 clubs. 

The meeting was the most important ever 
held in this country, from a yachting stand- 
point. It was the first attempt to weld into a 
homogeneous mass the widely distant clubs of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, those of the 
great lakes, and those that owe allegiance to 
the blood-red flag of Great Britain. Such an 
association cannot fail to be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to .the sport, by increasing interna- 
tional rivalry, and by further developing the 
racing type of craft. 

The New York Yacht Club has increased in 
membership to such an extent that its present 
quarters at No. 67 Madison avenue have be- 
come too small for it. At the general meeting 
held on October 28th it was resolved that a 
committee of five, including the vice-commo- 
dore, secretary and treasurer, be elected to se- 
lect a site for a new club-house in this city and 
to financier for the same, said committee to 
report to the club at a subsequent date. There 
are many millionaires on the roll of the club 
and there will be no difficulty in raising money 
enough for a magnificent building, which the 
club 1s sufficiently opulent to support’ The 
present home of the premier yachting organi- 
zation of the United States is absurdly inade- 
quate for its needs, and is uncomfortably 
crowded on all special occasions, 

A. J. KENEALY. 
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OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


CYCLING. 


THE ADVENT OF CHAINLESS BICYCLES—THE TRADE 
OUTLOOK—CYCLE AND TIRE GUARANTEES 
FOR 1898. 


THE COLUMBIA CHAINLESS. 


BOUT one-third of the high-grade bi- 
cycles made in the United States for 
the coming season will be equipped 
with chainless driving gear. At this 
writing (November 15th) the new 

patterns of the chainless Columbia are out, 
while similar machines are promised by man 
other manufacturers, notably by The Warwic 
Cycle Manufacturing Co., The Waster Wheel 
Works, H. A. Lozier & Co., and Spalding Bros. 
‘The method of propulsion general in these 
styles is that of beveled gears on both the 
front and rear sprockets, connected by a rod 
meshing into each. The miter gears at the 
back are contained in a two-piece case, and the 
<onnecting shaft runs on ball bearings, placed 
back of each of the gears, the adjustments 
being made at the rear races. The pinion at 
the forward end of the connecting shaft meshes 
with the crank-shaft gear, which is contained 
in a case made with the hanger, and provided 
with a cover-plate containing the cup for the 
right crank-shaft bearing. The rear wheel is 
held in position by a tubular cross-plate con- 
necting the two arms of a yoke at the rear end 
of the right fork, and a lug at the junction of 
the left fork and stay. To take out the rear 
wheel, its shaft is removed, and the yoke 
opened. To displace the connecting rod, the 
crank-axle and its gear are removed in the 
usual manner, the forward pinion disconnected, 
and the thrust bearing backed off, when the 
shaft, to which is fixed its back miter gear, is 
pulled back, and out of the fork-side. In all 
other respects, these machines bear the same 
general appearance as the regular diamond 
and drop-frame models. The difference is con- 
fined entirely to the driving mechanism, to 
three sides of a parallelogram having the rear 
axle and the crank-axle as its ends, and the 
shaft as one side. 

One turn of the axle on the regular models 
of the chainless Columbia gives 2 4-5 turns to 
the shaft. The relative size of the rear mem- 
bers, or ‘‘teeth,” is varied to produce the re- 
quired ‘‘gear.” Friction in beveled gears is 
dependent upon the harmonic mean of the 
teeth on both wheels. Ball bearings have 
been placed wherever they could be introduced 
to advantage. The side-shaft is supplied with 
such bearings near each end, the strength and 
firmness of the tubing permitting the utmost 
precision in placing them, and insuring perfect 


work under any reasonable strain, and this 
with a complete absence of complicated devices, 

The chain method of propulsion has been, in 
the past, the only bicycle gearing that allows ‘he 
peculiar bounding, springing motion which 
makes wheeling so delightful; and a number of 
concerns, notably the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany, still maintain that the chain is the most 
satisfactory driving gear known, and that it 
will admit of a higher degree of perfection 
than hitherto obtained. In keeping with this 
belief the Overman Wheel Company have been 
experimenting still further with the chain gear. 
The results, the company states, have been 
very satisfactory ; and it is announced that the 
1898 Victor line will be fitted with improved 
chain gearing, which will eliminate the snap- 
ping, creaking and other difficulties heretofore 
experienced in wet weather. It is entirely safe 
to predict that the majority of machines bought 
next year will be of the present time-proven 
patterns. It will be some years before the 
chainless wheel takes the place, entirely, of the 
present cycle. The public will watch the ex- 
periments for a season or two, at least, before 
there is a stampede in that direction. Even 
then, unless the difference in service is very 

















THE COLUMBIA. 


THE DRIVING MECHANISM AS IT LOOKS WHEN &E- 
MOVED FROM THE FRAME AND VIEWED 
FROM ABOVE—~A PLAN VIEW. 





CYCLING. 





THE COLUMBIA. 
THE DIAMOND-FRAME MODEL, WITH ALI DRIVING 
MECHANISM AND PARTS REMOVED AND EXPOSED. 


marked, the chain wheel will survive indefi- 
nitely. 

The uniform price of the chainless Columbia 
models for 1898 will be $125.00, and other makes 
will list near or at the same price; but the 
Western Wheel Works say that they will make 


THE COLUMBIA. 
THE REAR WHEEL DETACHED FROM THE FRAME. 


the price $75.00 for their chainless Crescent, 
thus, non-restricted, the wheel-purchasing pub- 
lic will in 1898 choose between chainless bicycles 
at $75.00 and upwards, and present styles rang- 
ing, for high grades, from $50.00 to $100.00, 
with an average price of $75.00. 


AN ENGLISH MODEL—THE SIMPSON. 


The presidency 
of the John P. 
Lovell ArmsCom- 
pany, of Boston, 
Mass., rendered 
vacant by the 
death, last sum- 
mer,of Mr. John 
P. Lovell, after 
an uninterrupted 
incumbency of a 
half century, has 
been wisely filled 
by the election to 
that office of Colo- 
nel Benjamin §S, 
Lovell, son of the THE LATE JOHN P. LOVELL. 
venerable found- 
er, and, since 1866, a director of the concern, 


The year’s guarantee on bicycles and parts, 
heretofore generally offered by American man- 
ufacturers, has been replaced with one for sixty 
days only. This radical move was taken by the 
National Board of Trade of Cycle Manufac- 
turers, and was made necessary by the constant 
abuse, in the past, of the longer guarantee, by 
careless riders and unscrupulous dealers. The 
revised guarantee for 1898 reads as follows: 

“We agree with the purchaser of each Bicycle 
to make good, by repair or replacement, when de- 
livered at our factory, transportation prepaid, any 
imperfection or defect in material or manufacture of 
such bicycle, provided that the Factory Serial Number 
shall be on such bicycle at the time the claim is made, 
and that all imperfect or defective parts shall be re- 


ferred to us before any claim for repair or replace- 
ment shall be allowed. 


‘** This guarantee does not cover the cost of repairing 
said bicycle when damaged by accident, misuse or 
neglect. 

“This guarantee continues for sixty days from the 
date of the sale by the agent.” 

The Rubber Tire Association has also adopted 
a guarantee, which reads : 

‘* We agree with the purchaser of each tire to make 
good, by repair or replacement, at our option, when 
delivered to us, transportation prepaid, any imper- 
fection or defect in material or manufacture of such 
tire, provided that all such imperfect or defective tires 
shall be referred to us before any claim for repair or 
replacement shall be allowed. This guarantee does 
not include the free repair, punctures or other in- 
juries. This guarantee expires on December 31, 1898. 
This agreement does not apply to tires into which any 
so-called anti-preparation has been introduced.” 

Three hundred and twenty-nine thousand, 
eight hundred and eighteen bicycles were regis- 
tered in France this year, as compared with 
256,084 last year. 

No National cycle shows will be held in the 
United States during the present winter, but 
more than the usual number will be held in 
England and on the Continent. Some of the 
more important places and dates are as follows : 
The National, London, December 3-11 ; Dub- 
lin, January 15-22; Birmingham, January 20- 
29; Glasgow, January 22-29 ; Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 5-12; and Manchester, February 18-28. 
The dates of the Brussels, Antwerp and Berlin 
shows have not yet been decided upon. 


The New York, Illinois and Wisconsin divis- 
ions of the L, A. W. have brought out espeéially 
fine road-maps and detailed routes during the 
present year. Members of these divisions have 
already received free copies, and others may 
obtain them at reasonable prices from the 
respective secretary-treasurers. 
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RACINC RESUME OF THE MONTH. 

The National Circuit Tournament, held at 
Louisville, Ky., October 12-13, included two 
excellent amateur events, both of which were 
won by Western men, as follows : 

One-mile open—W. H. Middendorf, Louis- 
ville, first; P. J. Bornwasser, Louisville, sec- 
ond; Earl Peabody, Chicago, third. Time, 
221. 

Two-mile handicap—Earl Peabody, Chicago, 
scratch, first; P. J. Bornwasser, Louisville, 
scratch, second ; J. C. Ryan, Memphis, scratch, 
third, Time, 4:42. 

This meeting practically closed the track- 
racing season for 1897. 

Zimmermann’s last year’s wonderful record 
of wins is surpassed this year by the extraor- 
dinary performance of Earl Peabody, who up 
to November 11th had won 103 firsts, with 
almost a certainty of adding yet more, 

The road records of the month have been 
many, but of minor importance, including the 
Washington-New York record, by Lieutenant 
H. D. Wise, 239% miles in 27 hours 39 min- 
utes ; the Massachusetts 200-mile record, by 
Robert C. Bell in 14 hours 10 minutes; the 
Indiana 400-mile record, by Bert Holland, in 
45 hours, and the Ohio century record, by 
Charles O. Lasley, over the Toledo-Clyde 
course, in 6 hours 13 minutes. 

A new ten-mile amateur track record, paced, 
was made at Garfield Park, Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 21, by A. J. Doughty, of the Englewood 


“Wheelmen, that distance being covered in 


21:48 3-5. Ray Duer, of the Parkside Wheel- 
ing Club of Buffalo, N. Y., established a new 
world’s Amateur track record for the hour, on 


“*theafternoon of October 20th. The pacing 


was perfect, and the distance covered in the 
hour was 28 miles 1,585 yards. The former 
record was held by John Davidson, of Canada, 
at 26 miles 1,599 yards. 

The second Lexington-Cincinnati road race 
was started from the former city at 9:01 o'clock 
on the morning of October 15th, before over 
1,000 spectators. It was a scratch event, and 
was won by J. D. Park, in 5 hours 36 minutes, 
50 seconds, whose time for the distance of 109 
miles is record for the course, and also Ken. 
tucky State road record. 

The fourth annual ten-mile road race of the 
California Associated Cycling Clubs was run 
over the San Leandro course, in October, and 
won by the Bay City Wheelmen of San Fran. 
cisco. Fred. Boeckman, of that club, finished 
first, in clever style, in 27 minutes 32 seconds, 
riding from the three-minute mark, while 
Charles M. Smith, with a handicap of 1:15, won 
the time prize and finished in second place, Of 
the seventy starters, sixty-six finished. 

The following amateur track records have 
been accepted : 

One mile against time, paced, by H. G. Gardiner, 
ae ray woe Pa., Sept. 11, 1897. Time, 1:43 2-5. 
_Four, five, six, seven, eight and ten miles, against 
time, paced, by Fred Nelson, Chicago, August 14, 1807. 
Times, 8:36 2-53 10:48 1-5 3 13:02} 15:204-5 3 17:37 1-5; 
22303 4-5. 

One-mile competition, tandem, by E. C. Hausman 
and G. H. Collett, Waterbury, Conn., Sept. o, 1897. 
Time, 1:55 3-5. ; 

Two miles, against time, paced, by C. V. Dasey, 
Denver, Col., October 4, 1897. Time, 3:47 4-5. 

One-mile competition, paced, by W. Robertson, Den- 
ver, Col., October 2, 1897. Time, 1:59. 

Two-thirds mile, against time, paced. by H. M. Sid- 
well, Cincinnati, O., October 7, 1897. ime, 1:09 3-5. 

Half-mile open, competition, by Earl Peabody, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., October 4, 1897. ime, 1:00 1-5. 

THE PROWLER. 


ROWING. 


THE VARIOUS STYLES OF COLLEGIATE ROWING. 

LTHOUGH a long winter separates us 

from the rowing season; there is al- 

ready much activity among the oars- 

men of the principal colleges. Class 

and department races have been rowed, 

trial crews selected, and there have been a 

great deal of experimental practice and prelim- 

inary training. It is as yet too early to specu- 

late on the composition of the crews, or their 

chances of victory, but attention is attracted to 

the fact that next year’s intercollegiate races 

will, more than ever before, be battles of styles 
rather than of men. 

At Harvard everything but the crew will be 
English. The men will use English boats and 
oars and thole-pins, and row the English stroke. 
Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann, the famous English 
coach, will have entire control of the oarsmen, 
and has been assisted for a few weeks by Mr. 
Herbert Willis, a fine specimen of young 
Iinglish manhood, and a thorough expert in 
the stroke which Mr. Lehmann wishes to 
teach. Mr. Lehmann’s work will also be 
lightened by the co-operation of several Har- 
vard oarsmen, who spent their summer vaca- 
tion in England, attended all the important 
regattas, and carefully studied English amateur 
rowing on its native waters. 

Yale's rowing interests will be intrusted, as 
they have been for many years, to Mr. Robert 


J. Cook, a name dear to every Yale heart. He 
went to England, a long while ago, when Yale 
rowing was at a low ebb, spent many wecks in 
studying English amateur rowing, and re- 
turned to teach his college-mates what he had 
learned while abroad. At first his crews rowed 
a stroke which, in appearance at least, was 
wholly English ; but each successive year saw 
them straying more and more from the orig- 
inal standard, and gradually modifying their 
English stroke on American models. Last year 
brought a return to the old style, and it is 
robable that the reformation will continue in 
orce during the coming season. It is also 
probable that Yale will use an English boat 
and English oars, 

The names of Cornell and Courtney are usu- 
ally coupled, but the public forget that ‘* there 
were heroes before Agamemnon,” that Cor- 
nell developed and maintained an effective and 
successful rowing style without professional 
aid, and that her crews beat Harvard and Yale 
and Columbia, and a dozen other colleges, and 
fairly won the intercollegiate champi« nship 
year after year while Courtney was still an 
amateur, and had never seen Ithaca. before 
Courtney became a professional he lived in 4 
small country town, was wholly self-taugh:, and 
proved himself the fastest amateur sculler ever 
seen in America. Knowing only his own style, 
he could teach Cornell no other, but many pet 
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sons have claimed that he borrowed a few Eng- 
lish ideas during his visit to the Henley regatta 
last year, and that the Cornell crew of 1897 
rowed a stroke materially different from its 
predecessors. The fairest comment on this 
theory is to suppose that Courtney should aban- 
don Cornell and offer to teach some other col- 
lege the English stroke. He would certainly 
be answered somewhat as follows: ‘‘ You are 
an American, and have rowed and taught your 
own American stroke for twenty years. You 
spent but a few weeks in England ; were too 
busy to see much or learn much, and did not 
even see the Henley regatta. We do not be- 
lieve that you understand or can teach the 
English stroke, and must decline your proposi- 
tion.” And this opinion of Courtney’s Eng- 
lish stroke would be correct. 

Columbia comes nearer than any other college 
to rowing a genuine American amateur stroke, 
and has a long and honorable aquatic history. 
In 1874 Columbia’s crew won the American 
intercollegiate championship, beating Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and other colleges, and in 1878 a 
Columbia crew visited the Henley regatta and 
won the Visitors’ Challenge Cup, beating crews 
of University College, Oxford ; Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Hertford College, Oxford. 
The stroke-oar of that winning crew has re- 
mained until now a member of Columbia's 
faculty, and has taught many young oarsmen 
the stroke which won the Visitors’ Challenge. 
He has been assisted by other of Columbia’s 
veteran oarsmen, and the crews of 1898, like 
those of previous years, will row the Columbia 
stroke, 

The oarsmen of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have committed themselves for another 
year to the care of Ellis Ward, the bow-oar of 
that famous four-oared crew, which on Sara- 
toga Lake, in 1871, beat the fastest crews of 
England and America, and won the world’s 
professional championship. Ward was born 
and has always lived in the valley of the Hud- 
son; was a professional from his youth, is not 
an admirer of English methods, and teaches 
the stroke which he and his brothers have 
rowed for forty years. 

It is thus seen that in the intercollegiate 
races of 1898 we shall have at Harvard the 
English stroke, pure and simple, and taught 
by English experts ; at Yale a somewhat Amer- 
icanized English stroke, taught by American 
experts ; at Cornell an American amateur and 
professional stroke, with possibly some reminis- 
cences of English experience, and taught by an 
American professional, who was at one time 
the American amateur champion ; at Columbia 


a pure American amateur stroke, taught by 
American amateurs, and at the University of 
Pennsylvania a purely professional American 
stroke, taught by an American professional. 

A victory for any one of these colleges would 
not absolutely prove the superiority of its 
methods, for the ability of the individual oars- 
man and the vicissitudes of training often 
change results, and enable a strong, healthy 
crew to row a poor stroke to victory over 
worse men with a better style. 

But it must be remembered that this is Mr. 
Lehmann’s second year at Cambridge, and if 
Harvard’s oarsmen can ever master the English 
stroke they should learn it pretty well in two 
years. Harvard is not behind any American 
university in number and character of men 
from ‘whom to choose a crew, nor does she lack 
the intelligence, the appliances, or the money 
to train them properly. And if Harvard should 
be beaten next June it may be fairly claimed 
that the English stroke and rigging and meth- 
ods are not, in America, at least, better than 
the home product. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The return from England of Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann has enlivened rowing affairs at Cam- 
bridge, and the university boat-house is now 
an unusually busy place. Two trial eights have 
been selected, and they will row daily until the 
river freezes, The autumn races were rowed 
November 6th, on the Charles River, with raw 
weather, wind fresh against the oarsmen, and 
water so rough that all the crews were com- 
pelled to bale out their boats, after the race, 
before they could return to the boat-house. 
The course was one mile straightaway with 
the tide, starting from the Union Club house. 

Weld Boat-Club crews, four-oared barges— 
Mallinckrodt, 1900 (bow) ; Hosley, 1900; Bol- 
ling, 1900; Hawes, 1900 (stroke), 1. Warner, 
98 (bow) ; Newton, ’98; Gould, ’98; Morrill, 
1900 (stroke), 2, by 2 lengths. Ruhl, ’99 (bow) ; 
Butler, ’99; Lapsley, ’99; Marsh, ’99 (stroke), 
3. Norton, ’99 (bow); Richards, ’99; Alger, 
99; Savage, ’90 (stroke), 4. 

Harvard University crews, four-oared shells, 
with coxswains—Robinson, ’98 (bow); Byrd, 
1900; Marvin, ’99; Adams, ’98 (stroke) ; Orton 
(coxswain), 1. Adams, ’99 (bow); Blake, ’99; 
McDuffie, ’99; Goodrich, ’98 (stroke); Plumb, 
99 (coxswain), 2, by a length. Wood, ’98 
(bow); Brown, 1900; Perkins, ’99 ; Biddle, 1900 
(stroke); Howe, 1901 (coxswain), 3, by 2% 
lengths. Pierce, 1900 (bow) ; Fitzgerald, 1900 ; 
Heath, 1900; Higginson, 1900 (stroke) ; Rock, 
1900 (coxswain), 4, by 2 lengths. 

W. B. Curtis. 


ATHLETICS, 


THE CASES OF MR. B. J, WEFERS AND JOHN 
COSGRAVE, 

URING the latter half of September, 
Mr. Caspar Whitney published in 
Harper's Weekly an article setting 
forth that the famous athlete, B. J. 
Wefers, had violated the amateur law. 
This accusation was not based on vague rumors 
or idle gossip, but was supported bya most un- 
comfortable wealth of incident, giving names, 
facts and figures with minute detail, The Ama- 


teur Athletic Union took prompt cognizance of 
these charges, and summoned Wefers to ap- 
pear before their Registration Committee, No- 
vember 13th, in New York City, but this trial 
lacked little of being a farce. Mr. Whitney 
went to Siam a few days after his article was 
wore and the man who gathered the in- 
ormation for him was prevented by an impera- 
tive engagement in another city from attend- 
ing the hearing of November 13th, but sent a 
letter, truly stating that he had no personal 
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knowledge of the case, and could add nothing 
to the evidence which he had turned over to 
Mr. Whitney. Theeditorof Harper's Weekly 
positively refused to lend the documents to the 
Amateur Athletic Union, or to permit them to be 
copied, or even inspected. Every man whose 
name was mentioned in the article, or who was 
thought to be a probable or possible witness, 
received a letter from the Registration Com- 
mittee, urging him to appear at the trial, either 
in person or by letter, and furnish whatever in- 
formation might be in his possession as to the 
guilt or innocence of Mr. Wefers. All but one 
declined to attend the meeting, and denied that 
they knew anything about the case, and this 
one made statements which inculpated Wefers’s 
brother, but did not implicate the champion, 
save by the unsupported inference that his 
brother was his accredited agent. Wefers ap- 
peared before the committee and positively 
denied every charge and specification made 
against him. The committee had no evidence 
whatever against him, and might well have 
stricken the case from the docket, but chose to 
render the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” 

This is a most unsatisfactory settlement, and 
pleases neither party. Wefers was charged 
with accepting a percentage of the gate-money 
in payment for his participation in an athletic 
meeting. This is the capital crime of the ama- 
teur athletic code. Ifhe was guilty, as charged, 
he shofifd have been punished ; and if he was 
innocent, he deserved a complete vindication, 
instead. of this half-hearted judgment, which 
leaves a stain on his reputation. 

The same article in Harper's Weekly as- 
serted that Mr. John Cosgrave, of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club, had competed against 
professionals for money prizes, but the flimsi- 
ness of this charge is best shown by the report 
of the Registration Committee, which is as 
follows : 

‘““Mr. Cosgrave not only denied personally 
all the accusations brought against him, but 
by sworn affidavit from each and every party 
named in the charges proved conclusively to 
the minds of your committee his innocence of 
all charges brought against him. Therefore, 
your committee deem it just to return a verdict 
of not guilty against Mr. John Cosgrave.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 


The Amateur Athletic Union, which already 
had alliances with the Western Intercollegiate 


Athletic Association, the Intercollegiate As. 
sociation of Amateur Athletes of America, 
the North American Gymnastic Union, the 
Athletic League of Young Men’s Christian As. 
sociations, and the League of American Wheel- 
men, has now gained a sixth allied member, 
the newcomer being the Amateur Athletic 
Association of Canada, which recently signed 
articles of alliance, as follows : 


1. At all meetings of the A. A. U., the A. A. A. of C, 
shall be entitled to representation by not more than 
four delegates, or duly elected alternates of such dele. 
gates, having collectively one vote. 

2. From among these delegates one shall be chosen 
to become a member of the Board of Governors of the 
A. A. U., who shall have voice, vote and privilege 
equal to the other members of said Board upon all 
matters coming before it. 

3. All games open to all amateurs in Canada shall be 
held under the A. A. A. of C, rules, but games open to 
all amateurs in the United States shall be held under 
the rules of the A. A. U. 

4. Amateur athletes from the United States compet- 
ing in open games in Canada shall compete under the 
A. A. A. of C. rules, and amateur athletes from Can- 
ada competing in the United States shall, in all open 
amateur games, compete under A. A. U. rules. 

5. Each party to this alliance shall respect and en- 
force all penalties of suspension and disqualification 
inflicted the other party. 

6. These articles of alliance shall be terminated by 
eithef party upon thirty days’ notice to the other. 

Signed on behalf of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion of Canada. HENRY BROPHY, President. 

E. HERBERT BROWN, Secretary. 

G. B. Higginbotham, Plunket B, Taylor and William 
C. Finley, Sub-Committee. 

Signed on behalf of the Amateur Athletic Union of 
the United States. HARRY MCMILLAN, President. 


TWELFTH REGIMENT, N. G., S. N. Y. 


The Metropolitan indoor season was opened 
by the Amateur Athletic Association of this 
regiment, which held its open games October 
25th, in the armory, Sixty-first street and 
Columbus avenue, New York City. The at- 
tendance was large, despite the unpleasant 
weather, and the competition spirited. 


60-yard handicap run—Final heat, B. W. Wenman, 
New York Athletic Club, 9 ft., 6 4-5s. ’ : 

44o-yard handicap run, Twelfth Regiment—T. W. 
Williamson, Company D, scratch, rm. 2 4-55. ' 

440-yard handicap run—M. J. Cregan, N. W.S. A.C., 
22 yds, 55 2-58. ; 

&80-yard run, novice—J. Wardrobe, Fourth Regiment 
of New Jersey, 2m. 20 2 5s. ; 

1-mile handicap run—G. B. Holbrook, New York 
City, 75 yds., 4m. 44s. 

t-mile walk, novice—F. Bennett, New York, 8m. 13 
2-58. 

+-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, C. K. Stevens, 
Riverside Wheelmen, 30 yds., 2m. 47 2-58. 


W. B. Curtis. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. McC.—No person by the name of Conger 
ever played on the Princeton College football 
team as far back as can be traced. Certainly 
in ’87, ’88, 89 and ’90 no one of that name was 
there. No man by the name of Conger has 
been in college since ’86. 

V. R. S., Binghamton.—If the puppy is 
bred as you say, and is good looking, do not 
worry about his apparent cowardice. Terriers 
quite frequently appear to lack spirit until they 
are about 14 months old, and after that de- 
velop into spicy game dogs. Give him time. 

Duffer, Philadelphia.—See answer to R. E, 
R. Ed. W. Sandys used a gun as described 
therein, 


R. E. R., Davenport, Iowa.—The best gun 
for your purpose should be a twelve-gauge, 
cylinder-bore, hammerless, of about 7 pounds 
weight. Even a modified choke is undesirable 
in cover, where the great majority of shots are 
at very close range. The hammerless is much 
safer than the gun with hammers. _ 

J. G. K., Boston.—You might write Thomas 
Johnson, Esq , Winnipeg, Manitoba. A license 
is necessary. They are very strict about = ich 
matters. . @ 

C. F. C., Rochester, N. Y.—There are several 
sloop yachts of the name of *‘ Gladys” owned 
about here. We are unable to identify which 
one you desire information about. 
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Painted tor OuTING by Jas. L. Weston. 


See “A New Year’s Ski-Run.” (44. 394-390.) 


“HE PAUSED A MOMENT AND WAS OFF.” (4. 396.) 








